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STYLE 18. 


The Weber Piano has always been the favorite of the great 
Singers and Musicians because of its peculiarly 
Sympathetic Quality of Tone. 


| PATTI, GERSTER, NILSSON, KELLOGG, CAMPANINI, HOFMANN, 
| PAREPA-ROSA, LUCCA, STRAUSS, ABBOTT, CAPOUL, CARRENO, 
MARIE ROZE, THURSBY, CARY, ROSSINI, WEHLI, VON STERNBERG, 


and many others have admired and endorsed it. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Corner [6th Street, NEW YORK. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








511 Wood Street, PITTSBURGH. 
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All the Prominent 
FINE ¢ GUNS =z 


atl MONTE CARLO. 


Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


Also Westley 
Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, 
Parker, jE oe Smith, 
J. P. Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 


one A ee 
in’ TRADE. 
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At the Monte Carlo 
1897 meeting for. the Inter- 

national Pigeon Shooting the 
SCOTT GUN took no less 
than NINE of the principal 
prizes! 


of the noted AUCHTERLONIE and Cros- 


THWAITES makes, which have been so 

long the favorites. Also ‘* ForGAN,” mn Fa ons 
‘* ANDERSON,” ‘‘ FERGIE” and other 4 

Scotch makes. ‘‘ HENLEY” and ‘‘ SIL- 


Z =. VERTOWN” English GOLF BALLS, 107 Washington Street, 


os — Caddy Bags and everything in the 
.” line. Special Rates given to Clubs. EstaBLisHED 1826. BOSTO N. 


S FISHING Rops 
and TACKLE, 


ENTS, KRAPSACKS, _— GUNS, &c. 













AT THE 


Pennsylvania State Shivot, 
Held at OIL CITY, PA., 
Week of June 2 J -26, J 897, 


The Winners of ALL the Money in the Grand Event at Live Birds, viz.: 
Messrs. MCMURCHY, GLOVER, GRIMM, FANNING, 


SHELLS AND 
“=U, MC 
* » * 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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2 a is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, 
| if@-~N which has no equal forall scouring purposes except | 
4 -W the laundry. Tho use it is to value it. What will |'<¢: 
Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 
cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves 
anew appearance. It willtake the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks 
with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The wash- 
basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as 
clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove 
all we say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO.,N. Y. 
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There is but one ~@ Take no e 
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**Foo.: * Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands in 
the middle of his face?’ 


“Lear: ‘No.’ 


ions “ile oo ne teenie eer ae fe v cannot smell a high-grade 
may pry into." bicycle, but thanks to nature’s 
wise precaution, you can pry 
into it. 
When you look over the 


Union Special, 


fitted with Morgan & right Tires, 














have all your eyes with you. 
Wtbael see nen te at wt So your = “ 
hetnal On te tes Spee, Seat wt greater your appreciation. 
tap eaten You will surely buy. 


and pronounces it the quickest wheel on earth. 


Union Cycle Manufacturing Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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i Believe Us? 


HERE are thirty persons in your town who would 

be glad to invest $3.00 in a year’s subscription 

to a high-class magazine of sport, travel, recreation 
and fiction. 


*® *& %& Outing 


Offers you a $100 Bicycle if you will use your 


a 


o¢ 


J eisure Moments 


to find these people, and less valuable premiums if you undertake the work 
and succeed only in part. THE SCHEME IS THIS. 

We will supply you, free of charge, with sample copies and subscription 
blanks to work with. You are to canvass for subscriptions at the regular 
subscription price, $3.00, and receive in return for your labor an 


OvuTING BICYCLE, : x ° Price $75.00, for 25 Subscriptions. 
WARWICK BICYCLE, . : . . . Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
LovELL BICYCLE, . : ; ° : Price 190.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
GENDRON BICYCLE, . ; ‘ - . Price 100.00, for 80 Subscriptions. 
NATIONAL BICYCLE, . ‘ “ ; Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
TEMPLE BICYCLE, . : . : . Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
FOWLER BICYCLE. . i . : : Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
BARNES WHITE FLYER, . ; : . Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
OLIvE BICYCLE, . ‘ : ; ; Price 100.00, for 30 Subscriptions. 
RUSHTON CANOE, . : ‘ . Price 65.00, for 20 Subscriptions. 
FOLDING PREMIER CAME RA, : ; " Price 37. 00, for 15 Subscriptions. 
SAVAGE REPEATING RIFLE, . . . Price 25. 00, for 10 Subscriptions. 
ParKER SHOT GUN, : ; : Price .55. 00, for 20 Subscriptions. 
BrisTOL STEEL FisHinc Rop, a . Price 4.00, for 3 Subscriptions. 
Pair oF CorBETT BoxING GLOovEs, . Price 10.00, for 6 Subscriptions. 
HoME TRAINER, in Quartered-oak Cabinet, Price 24.00, for 13 Subscriptions. 
SANDOW’s SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, Price 3.50, for 3 Subscriptions. 
PLEASURE CYCLING, BY CLYDE, . : Price 1.90, for 1 Subscription. 

A Brosnan LUGGAGE CARRIER, : Price 1.00, for 1 Subscription. 


If you do not succeed in securing the number of subscriptions necessary 
to receive the article for which you are working, we will pay, at any time, 
75 cents in cash for each $3.00 subscription which you have to your credit. 

If you find it easier to take 4-months’-trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each, 
we will credit three of these as one $3.00 subscription. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Pay 


Enough 
and Enjoy 


Riding. 


Wheels 
that Coast 
Cost. 





¢ Remington Bicycle 


A TRIUMPH OF REMINGTON WORKMANSHIP. 





Remington Arms Co., 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


533 FULTON STREET, 162 COLUMBIA AVENUE, 425 MARKET STR ET. 
BROOKLYN. BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHAT YOU WANT 


when you are buying a bicycle is an assurance that you are getting what you pay for. 





$ 100 | not only represent the cash you pay for them, but throw in a big lot of 
surplus satisfaction as well. Our catalogue tells why. 


$75 HAY & WILLITS MFG. CO., 
$50 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














| When all che other lights ge out, you'll 


| 
‘ be guided by che Meweroul, 
ats 


PATENT INSULATED KEROSENE 


Safety Lamp 


LO 


BICYCLES*%CARRIAGES 
ROSE MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,PA.U.S.A. 


lai TIN sie ADb "ERTISEMENTS. 


TINTILVERAS TASTE 








WARWICK CLE VAUTACTIRNG C0 
PRINGFIELD MASS. US.A. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





iA Price Break i iN 
High-Grade Bicycles. 


Here’s news that has special interest for men 
and women who ride or intend riding. 


THE MERION WHEEL—REDUCED TO $38.50. 
THE SAGITA WHEEL—REDUCED TO $30.00. 


Hundreds of these bicycles have we sold, and 
their reputation is very well established. 

The Merion Wheel is equal to any in beauty, 
perfect construction and excellence of material. 
You'd pick it from any group of wheels if you’ve 
an eye for mechanical perfection. Former 
price, $47.50. 

In the Sagita Bicycle there will be found true 
$65.00 value. There are several makes in many 
respects equal to the Sagita, but, at the price 
named above this wheel is one of the best bar- 
gains of the season. Former price, $35 00. In 
either bicycle you have choice of enamels, tires 
and saddles. 





Mail orders promptly and accurately filled. 


STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


6 BUILT eae WATCH) 
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__c& MARIN 











ri a ET 30 CALIBRE 
acy ¥ SMOKELESS, 
SMOKELESS) saeaaae: sone. 





This Cartr idge is loaded with 32 grains of Military Smokeless Powder which gives 
our 160-gr ain bullet a velocity of 2,000 feet per second—good, honest measure—not 

1,800 ‘‘ call it 2,000.’ 

With the soft pointed bullet you can use this great energy perfectly. Hence you have 
an ideal rifle for large game. The trajectory is of the flattest. Our flat pointed 
bullet is without a superior in accuracy. 


We know we have a Rifle that will Satisfy. 





All of our Model 1893 and 1895 Rifles have barrel and action of our 
SPECIAL SMOKELESS STEEL. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
Send for Catalogue. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


UY 


There are 

other good tires, 
but none | 

so easy riding 

and serviceable as. 
the Newton tire. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


The Newton Rubber Works, 


afcr err cr FALLS, MASS. 









































ORK OFFICE 
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esponding with advertisers kindly mention Our 
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BINNER CHicaco 


18907 Columbias $75. 
1896 Columbias #$6GO. 


Hartfords $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for one 2 cent stamp. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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TAKEN | 







SINGLE 
TUBE 
TIRES 


HARTFORD 


RUBBER WORKS 
CO. HARTFORD 
CONN. U.S.A 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
BALTIMORE, 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Queen of Vacation Lands 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


Land-Gvangeline 


Healthful, Restful, Delightful—and the 
Expense so Very Small. 


Nature made Nova Scotia especially for vacation pur- 

ses. Its climate is delightfully bracing; its scenery 
enchanting—you should see the superb view from ‘**Look- 
Off,” and the wild South Shore. It’s a land of history, 
poetry, and romantic legend. There’s Annapolis—oldest 
town, except St. Augustine, in America; and Grand Pre, 
where Evangeline lived. 

There’s extraordinary fishing, too; streams and lakes 
everywhere—full of fish; and universal boating ; and the 
roads are grand for cycling, walking and driving. It’s 

re-eminently a land of rest—as truly Acadian now as in 

vangeline’s time. And it is so inexpensive staying there 
—an important matter these hard times. Six, seven, eight 
dollars a week for good, wholesome, comfortable board. 
And poe there! THE DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
VOYAGE! Only 17 hours, but enough to give you a good 
whiff of the Atlantic. You leave Boston at noon on the 
swift steel ‘‘ Boston’ ore‘‘ Yarmouth,” the fastest and 
finest steamers leaving Boston, and the next morning you 
—T in Yarmouth—a foreign city—and for so small 
a fare! 

A Handsome Illustrated Book, ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL NOVA 
SCOTIA,” will be sent you on receipt of ten cents for 
postage. This is a new book, containing 60 pages of 
entertaining description, and 35 half-tone pictures. For 
book, folders, or any information, write 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, 


Yarmouth Steamship Co., 


43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 





“Summer Homes 
9? 
and Tours” on 


WEST~SHORE 
=-RAILROAD= 


A beautifully illustrated book, 
list of over 5000 Summer Hotels 
and Boarding Houses along the 
Hudson, in the Catskill Mountains 
and Northern New York. 


Send eight cents in stamps to 


H. B. JAGOE, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
363 Broadway, New York ; 


or free upon application. 





Diamond Importer 


Mrs. CT. Lynch, ocitinssteues, 
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No. 5. Cluster of fine White 
Diamonds, $15.00. 


an 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


and Manufacturer, 


: : . ‘EW YORK © 
We import Diamonds in the rough and save 25 per cent. duty. Write for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, filled with bargains. Mailed free. 








(Established 1844.) 







» 76 large, 





Gold Locket 
onds, $45.00, 


ASTER. 
No. 6. All fine White Diamonds, 7 
, finely ee Oe 


large and finely cut stones, $100.00. 


No, 3 





Diamonds, with 7 large, perfect Pearls, 
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. You can have it at small expense, by enclosing a tract of land with Page 
A Cc ti O t fence ; stock it with rare animals, and share the enjoyment with family 
or InuUOUS Uu Ing. and friends. Write for particulars and estimates. 


PACE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoO., Adrian, Mich. 
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z ee ENTRIES ™ FOR THE 
“merican Amateur 
Photographer 


Prize Print Competition. 


















CLOSE OCTOBER Ist, 1897. 


RULES. ; 

ONLY BEGINNERS who have practiscd photography for two years or less are eligible to enter the competition 
and a statement must be made giving the date when practice was begun. Pictures submitted must be entirely the work 
of the sender from exposure in the camera to the finished print. 

ew may enter one or all classes. 

CLASS I.—Genre, figure and animal studies (not taken ina studio). 
CLASS II.—Landscape, with or without figures, marine, river scenery, and cloud effects. 


PRIZES. 

In CLASS I, a silver medal and two yearly subscriptions to THz American AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Will be given for 
the best average set of five pictures. For the second best a rapid rectigraphic lens for a 4 x 5 camera, 

In CLASS II, a folding camera, size 4x 5, with rapid rectigraphic lens will be given for the best average set of five 
pictures. For the second best, a lens for a 4x5 camera. 

CONDITIONS: No more than five pictures in each class to be sent, the pictures to be mounted but not framed, and 
those awarded prizes to become the property of the publishers of ‘THe AmERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Who are to 
have the privilege, at their option, of reproducing them in said magazine. 


If you have not seen a copy of ‘* The American Amateur Photographer ”’ lately, senda 
2-cent stamp for specimen copy. 


The American Photo Publishing Co., 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ss : worth of tandard Pooks 


GIVEN AWA Y in Handsome Bindings, 
TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated High-Grade Family Monthly now 
in its Third Volume. 


Over 50 Titles to Select from. Act Promptly while Assortment is 
Complete. Send for Circular. 


UNION QUOIN COMPANY, Publishers, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO INTERNATIONAL, $3.00. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


Agents will find it easy to obtain subscribers when each subscriber gets 
full money’s worth right down. Write us. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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“WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING.» ENLARCINC “ 


NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars. 
























KODAKS and .S. 
EVERYTHING w . CULLEN, 
for the CAMIERA 1 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 
Established 1882. 

DO YOU WANT HIGHEST GRADE as 
----A BICYCLE, OILER yor: ey ‘Ea 
----CAMERA, ae - = ee 
----SHOT GUN, ao DOES 


yates NOT LEAK 
Res" CUSHMAN & DENISON, 
172 9th Ave., New York. 


----RIFLE, or » 
----FISHING ROD 


--onise| DIXON'S cratn GRAPHITE 
Write for particulars and how to get anyone of the articles CHA IN 


—_ ti, FRE E ie is the best lubricant for the Chain and 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., | Sprockets known. “*"{e'CentYGr u sample stick, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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When going to the 


Lakes, Qloods or 
Seashore.... 


GET A 


Premo Camera 


And be certain of entertainment of a most delightful and 
profitable sort. This instrument is sure to please you 














Its simplicity and ease of operation recommend it to all 
Send for Circulars and Samples of its Work 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OF THE LEADING GOLF PLAYERS 


>: 9999929339999999999999a,, 
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GOLF CLUBS | 
: 


HAVE NO SUPERIOR 





The Wood Clubs are made of the finest, clear, selected 
Dogwood, Persimmon or Compressed Hickory , and finished 
entirely by hand by expert Scotch club makers. 

The Irons are all hand-hammered from the finest mild 
steel, and are patterns of the favorite clubs used by the 
leading amateurs and professionals. 

We have every requirement for the Golfer: Balls of every make, Caddy 


Bags, Flags, Discs,and Scorers. We makea specialty of remoulding old Balls. 
Catalogue Pree. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
farms ees 


When correcponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE \®PORTSMAN’S 
WINE CELLAR 


With Lock and Key, 
Tumblers, Wine Glasses, 
Spoon and Corkscrew, 











Space for Sugar, Cigars ..« Lemons, 


Containing Six Full-sized Bottles 


ee —ASSOrted Wines, 
Our Own Bottling, viz.: 






ONE BOTTLE OLD CROW RYE =~ 
E ONE BOTTLE HENNESSY BRANDY (1858) 

E ONE BOTTLE HOLLAND GIN 

= ONE BOTTLE GOLDEN SHERRY 

7 ONE BOTTLE MADEIRA 

ONE BOTTLE NO. 84 VINTAGE PORT, 


Or assorted to suit, AT REGULAR PRICES. 


In Japanned Tin, New Style, $12.50. 


“Old Crow Rye” 


is HONEST, TRUTHFUL, 
and always RELIABLE. 


See that the Word R yY t 


is on the label in large red letters, and our firm name on case, cork, | 
capsule and label. None other can be genuine, as every barrel of 
RYE whiskey made at the OLD CROW distillery for the past 24 
years has been delivered to us. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 


Established 1853. | 
69 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Also Broadway and 27th St. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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Hrtists’ Proof 


Of all the best piétures which have 
appeared in 


Quting 


Size of Pi€tures, 5 x 8 inches. 
Size of Cards, 10 X 12 inches. 
25 Cents each. A Choice of Six for $1.00. 








Accurate 
Representations 
of... 


Portraits of 
Famous 


Punting, — Dorses, 

: “ Dogs 
achting, a i 
prceimnl | —t" and Yachts 


fishing, 


Canoeing, 


Cycling 
and 
Camping 
Scenes. 


Framed in handsome oak frames, with gilt lining inside the 
mat. Size of Frame, 12 x 15 inches. 
Price, - $1.50 


Express paid to any point with- Have you ever noticed a picture in OUTING 
in ro90 mules of New tors which called to mind an incident during some 


QC fC hunting, fishing or camping trip P Would you not 

CRN LWA like to have that picture handsomely framed to 
hang in your library, office, or smoking room ? 
Here is an opportunity. 


Look over your back numbers, and, when ordering, give the volume and 
page number on which the picture you wish appeared. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


239 fifth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


























Painted for OUTING by the late Hermann Simon, 


A VANCOUVER SALMON. 
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DRIVING A BARGAIN WITH THE NATIVES. 


FROM THE COAST TO 
THe GOLDEN KLONDIKE. 
THE RECORD OF AN OFFICIAL JOURNEY. 
By Edward Spurr. 


HE question of In order to gather reliable information 
the veracity of on the geological questions involved, 
the rumors _ and, incidentally, of course, some others, 

trom time to_ I, in the spring of 1896, as a member of 

time reaching the the United States Geological Survey, 
Government astothe was officially requested to undertake a 
mineral wealth, es- journey into the interior of Alaska. 

pecially in gold, of I had never been west of Utah, and, 
the upper Yukon dis- judging from the few accounts of trav- 
trict of Alaska, and_ elers who have written concerning this 
the conditions under remote region of central and northern 
and means by and Alaska, the difficulties were consider- 
times of the year at able. Only one season was possible, and 
which the district that was the near-approaching one of 
could best be reached, were in the early high summer, and only two routes are 
part of last year subjects of departmental available. One must either go to St. 
consideration. Michael, in the Behring Sea, and thence 
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up the River Yukon, from its outlet to 
the beginning of its headwaters, some 
fifteen hundred miles; or land at some 
point on the Pacific, cross the head of 
land, and tap the headwaters of the 
Yukon at their source. 

In either event the journey must be 
completed before September, when the 
Yukon freezes, and Alaska’s arctic 
winter of the utmost rigor sets in and 
grips its vise. 

Yet the possible novelties which the 
country offered, both from a scientific 
and from a personal standpoint, were so 
great that the opportunity was quickly 
accepted. 


river as a highway, making such ex- 
cursions from it as became necessary. 
Alaska is a most difficult country for 
traveling, even in tyg only available 
short season of its atwed. 1mmer, there 
being no roads; and even {Indian trails, 
on account of the small number of 
natives, are very rare. The surface is 
rough, being traversed by many ranges 
of mountains. Even in the more level 
portions travel is hindered in the sum- 
mer by the wet moss which grows knee- 
deep, and by the insect pests; in the 
winter it is made impossible by the in- 
tense cold. In view of all these: diffi- 
culties, the peculiar relation of the 
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The time for preparation was very 
short, but when we left Washington at 
the end of May we carried with us so 
many good wishes that our spirits rose 
accordingly—for such good wishes from 
such good hearts carry with them 
actual influence over evil material 
things, I hope and half believe. 

From Seattle we took passage on a 
steamer for the southern coast of Alaska. 

At the little town of Juneau we left 
the steamer, and made preparations to 
turn our backs for good upon civiliza- 
tion. Our proposed route lay across 
the coast mountains to the headwaters 
of the Yukon, and thence down that 


Yukon River to the coast is such that 
one might fancy Nature hac arranged . 
it especially for a highway through this 
inaccessible interior, in partial compen- 
sation to man for the obstacles she has 
put in his way. 

The headwaters of the network of 
streams that ultimately drain into the 
Yukon River fortunately lie within 
about thirty miles of the sea, just on 
the northern or inland side of a range 
of mountains which runs along the 
southern coast of Alaska. From this 
point the river flows north, away from 
the sea, far toward the Arctic Ocean ; 
then, suddenly changing its mind, turns 
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west ; and finally, after traversing the 
whole width of Alaska, arrives at the 
Behring Sea, its entire course being 
considerably over two thousand miles. 
For a consider ole distance it is a 
broad and dec) stream, so that one may 
go quite through the center of Alaska, 
from sea to sea, by crossing only thirty 
miles or so of land. This little geo- 
graphical explanation has been made 
so that the plan of our trip may be 
clearly understood. There are various 
routes across the coast mountains to 
the various heads of this river. Of 
these we chose that over the Chilkoot 
Pass, which is the shortest, although 
the mountains which must be thereby 
crossed are higher than on any of the 
other routes. 

After a few days in Juneau, making 
the necessary preparations, we bade 
good-bye to civilization for good, and 
engaged passage on a little tug for 
Dyea, a more eastward point on the 
coast, where we were to begin our in- 
land journey. The Scrambler, as the 
boat was called, had been originally de- 
signed for freight, but had been pressed 
into the passenger service without the 
formality of making alterations. <A 
dozen men might have made themselves 
comfortable in her, but our load com- 
prised fifty or sixty. They were mostly 
miners and prospectors, with pick, gold- 
pan, and flour-sacks, striking out for 
the rumored Golden Land in the in- 
terior. With one of these miners, who 
had prospected and mined in Alaska 
for many years, we entered into an 
agreement to travel together as far as 
he was going. De Windt’s party of 
three were on the same boat. Among 
the other passengers were two men who 
had undertaken to carry the first regular 
mail into the Yukon district, and a 
Catholic priest bound for his mission 
among the Esquimaux on the lower 
river. We were huddled together so 
closely that we perforce became speed- 
ily acquainted, for although the space 
on the floor was large enough for all of 
us to sit down, there was hardly room 
tostretch out. Whenwe grew weary of 
chatting, however, and of listening to 
the sound of the water as the boat 
threshed its way onward, we were forced 
by drowsiness to sleep where we could, 
and soon sleepers were scattered around 
in the most grotesque and uncomfort- 
able attitudes. I had coveted a space 
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on or under the little table used fcr eat- 
ing purposes, but found that choice 
position fully occupied before I made 
up my mind to retire; but I finally 
wedged myself into a narrow space be- 
tween the boiler and the pilot-house, 
where, throughout the night, passers 
continually stepped on my head. How- 
ever, I slept several hours. 

The system of eating is worthy of 
note. The table accommodated about 
six at a time, whereas, as I have men- 
tioned, we were fifty or sixty in all. At 
each meal one or two, or sometimes 
three, sets of passengers would be fed ; 
then the captain, the sailor, the Chinese 
cook, and the dish-washer, after which 
the rest of us got our rations, in good 
time. As we grew very hungry during 
this process, we would stand around 
patiently waiting our chance to slip in; 
but sometimes before we had tasted the 
tempting liver and coffee (to say noth- 
ing of the beans), we would be sum- 


marily ejected by the dish-washer, who 


was a very young man of dashing ex- 
terior and peculiar vocabulary, and who 
would disperse us with the assertion that 
“ By , the crew is going to eat now.” 

The day was foggy and rainy, and the 
sea quite rough. The Lynn Canal, up 
which we were steaming, is a long, deep, 
narrow fjord, from which the cold, snowy 
mountains to the north rise steeply to 
lonely heights. On this day the fog hid 
the precipices partly from view, giving 
us mostly half-veiled glimpses, strange- 
ly distorted. At times we saw a slim 
waterfall leaping down ; and here and 
there stood great broad glaciers, stretch- 
ing from the clouds nearly down to the 
sea. These glaciers, like all that I have 
seen in Alaska, have wonderful purity 
of color. The predominating tint is 
a beautiful robin’s-egg blue, which 
changes into pure white in the upper 
part, where the solid ice grades into 
the less compact frozen snow. Their 
surfaces are fantastically carved—pin- 
nacled and turreted; and irregular 
masses stand out in relief, which the 
imagination can transform into strange 
groups of figures. These surroundings 
produced upon me an uncanny sensa- 
tion, which I think was shared by others 
on board. It seemed a gigantic, gloomy 
country, a fit abode for wild beasts and 
wild men, but, as one of the miners ex- 
pressed it, ‘no place for a white man 
to live.” 
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When, toward night, we approached 
our destined landing-place, the surf on 
the beach was too heavy to attempt get- 
ting ashore, so we lay anchored during 
the night. About noon the next day, 
the captain made the first trial at land- 
ing, in a small boat, and was capsized. 
Then the dish- washer made himself 
conspicuous by his presence of mind. 

“ Man the life-boat !” he cried in such 
stentorian tones that one might shut his 
eyes and imagine himself at home in a 
theatre. “Man the life-boat; the cap- 
tain’s overboard!” There was, unfor- 
tunately, no life-boat to man; and the 
sailor, having but just come from driv- 
ing a milk-wagon in San Francisco, did 
not know how to row well enough to 
venture out. Meanwhile the captain 
drifted ashore, righted his boat, and 
pulled out to the Scrambler again. 

Shortly afterward we all debarked, 
and that night we pitched our tent on 
land. The place is called Dyea; there 
is a small trading-post, kept by a white 
man, around which is gathered a village 
of Indians or Siwash, belonging to the 
Chilkoot tribe. They are by no means 
ill-looking people. The men are strong 
and well-formed; the women (natur- 
ally, when one considers their mode of 
life) are inferior to the men in good 
looks. These women have a habit of 
painting their faces uniformly black 
with a mixture of soot and grease, a 
covering which is said to prevent snow- 
blindness in the winter and to be a 
protection in summer against the mos- 
quitoes. Some have only the upper 
part of their faces painted, and the 
black part terminates in a straight line, 
giving the effect of a half-mask. Atthe 
time of our arrival the Indians were 
engaged very busily in catching and 
drying small fish. These fish are very 
oily, and when dried can be lighted at 
one end and used: as candles; and for 
this purpose they are stored away 
against the long winter night. 

Early next morning we were on the 
trail for the pass. The trip from salt water 
to the head of the navigable waters of 
the Yukon is usually made in two stages, 
each of about fifteen miles. The trader 
at Dyea had brought in a few horses, 
and we engaged him to transport our 
camp-outfit and provisions over the 
first stage, where the trail, though 
rough, can be gone over by pack-ani- 
mals. Some of the miners, however, 
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engaged Indians immediately at Dyea 
to pack the whole distance ; and, as it 
afterward proved, this was the wiser 
plan. We could also have obtained sad- 
dle-animals, but our party preferred to 
walk for the sake of yetting toughened’ 
for the harder journeys. 

The trip turned out to be excep- 
tionally fatiguing, a large part of 
the distance being through sand and 
loose gravels in the bed of a stream, 
where it was impossible to find a firm 
footing ; several times also we had to 
wade the stream. The valley along 
whose bottom we were thus traveling 
was narrow and canyon-like, with steep 
bare mountains rising high on either 
side. The tops of these mountains, so far 
as we could see, were capped with ice; 
and this great glacier stretched out 
long fingers down into the valley along 
each of the gulches or recesses in the 
mountain-wall. Finally, crossing the 
river a last time on a fallen tree, we fol- 
lowed the trail up into the more rocky 
and difficult portion of the valley ; and 
some miles of this brought us, thor- 
oughly tired, to our halting-place. A 
few miles before reaching this place I 
overtook one of the miners, who, with 
his two companions or “ pardners,” had 
started to pack over a part of their 
outfit themselves. He was a stalwart 
young Irishman, but the load of seven- 
ty-five pounds or thereabouts and the 
difficulties of the road had exhausted 
him, although he had outstripped by 
several miles his less robust companions. 
After a rest, however, he was able to get 
to the camp, where we ate together a 
supper proportioned in amount to the 
trials we had undergone. 

We had brought with us from Juneau 
lumber for the purpose of building a 
boat when we should get across the 
pass into the Yukon waters, but the 
Indians demanded such high wages for - 
carrying it over that it was left at Dyea, 
the more readily since there was a 
rumor that some white men had taken 
a small saw-mill across the pass in the 
winter and were now engaged in saw- 
ing lumber at one of the lakes on the 
other side. In order to make sure, how- 
ever, Wiborg, the miner who accompa- 
nied us, started in advance across the 
pass early the next morning, taking 
with him an Indian, while we lay in 
camp till he should send the Indian 
back with news from the other side. 
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We profited by the delay to climb up 
to the face of the glacier which over- 
hungthe camp. Theclimb up the mount- 
ain side was difficult, there being a con- 
stant succession of cliffs, the rocks of 
‘which had been so severely wrenched 
by glacial action that it was not safe to 
trust to them for handhold or foothold ; 
so that we depended mainly on the 
stout bushes or young saplings which 
grew in the crevices and on the benches. 
These trees averaged fifteen or twenty 
feet in length—I say length, for most 
of them grew straight out horizontally, 
and some even had a down-hill inclina- 
tion ; this was evidently the result of 
the weight of snow and ice moving 
down hill 
over them 
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rifle which we had brought along, firing 
a number of shots in rapid succession 
for the purpose of knocking it over. 
This we did not succeed in doing, but 
when we got back to camp we found 
that our shots had greatly excited the 
Indians who were camped near by, and 
who imagined that we were quarreling 
with one of the great bears found in 
these mountains. The idea of a sensible 
being shooting at a piece of ice is not 
readily grasped by the savage mind. 
From Sheep Camp, where we were, 
the only way to get our supplies over 
the pass was to get Indians to carry 
them. Although these Indians are no 
stronger than average white men, yet 
they greatly 
excel them 





for a large 
part of the 
year. 

We were 
well paid for 
our trouble 
on reaching 
the glacier, 
which ex- 
panded be- 
fore our eyes 
as we drew 
nearer. It 
was of pure 
blue ice, ex- 
tremely 
beautiful; 
and its front 
20se perpen- 
dicularly for 
several hun- 
dred feet. A 
deep chasm separated it from us as we 
stood on the summit of a pinnacle of 
bare rock, a few hundred feet away ; 
and as we looked across we saw great 
irregular clefts and caverns of the deep- 
est blue, guarded by slender towers. 
Further up the great blue-white field 
stretched till lost to sight in the mists 
of the mountain, its surface seamed and 
cracked and obstructed by huge, irreg- 
ular mounds, so as to be apparently 
impassable. I have seen few things 
more awe-inspiring than this great ice- 
field, this vast, pure, chaotic silence. 

As we sat we noticed a very slender 
spire of ice quite near which seemed as 
if it musttopple. After awhile it began 
to aggravate us that it would not, so we 
began shooting at it with the repeating 
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in point of 
endurance; 
and they will- 
ingly under- 
go extreme 
fatigue for 
any limited: 
period. At 
this time, 
however, the 
trail was so 
bad, on ac- 
count of the 
softening of 
the snows in 
the hot June 
sun, that 
they conclud- 
ed to strike 
for higher 
wages. This 
was the cause 
of some little delay for us, for most 
of the men in camp were opposed to 
yielding, especially the miners, who 
represented that the increased cost 
would inconvenience them consider- 
ably. So began a siege on both sides; 
we announced our intention to the 
Indians of staying in this pleasant 
place for a month or two, and both in 
our camp and in that of the Siwashes 
the most ostentatious carelessness pre- 
vailed. Late in the day this state of 
affairs was interrupted by the action of 
one small party of miners, who were 
anxious to get at the gold which they 
imagined lying around thickly in some 
interior gulch, waiting for the first 
comer to pick it up, and so went secretly 
to the other camp and compromised 
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LOOKING UP LAKE LINDERMAN, 


with them. We were informed of this 
by a series of wild whoops from the 
Siwashes, as they poured over the hill 
and into cur camp. Our first thought 
was that it was a hostile attack, but we 
were reassured when we saw them begin 
to parcel out the goods belonging to the 


miners. It happened that these men 
were the very ones who had so strongly 
urged holding out against the increased 
price ; and as it took all the available 
Indians to carry their outfit over, we 
were delayed a couple of days by this. 
Finally, however, we secured packers, 











LOOKING DOWN DYEA INLET. 
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and one afternoon they announced their 
intention of starting across the pass— 
for they are very independent about 
such matters, and will wait indefinite 
periods till the weather or their humor 
is satisfactory. Unlike the civilized 
man, the Indian has plenty of time ; he 
is never in a hurry. 

Once we saw the Siwash safely started 
with their packs, we set out ourselves, at 
about six o’clock in the afternoon, At 
this time of year the trip is usually 
timed by the Indians so that the deep- 
est snow will be crossed between twelve 
o'clock at midnight and three in the 
morning; for in these hours a crust 
forms, which in daytime is softened by 
the warm sun. Our way soon led us 
on to a glacier-like field of snow, which 
often sounded hollow to our feet as we 
trod, and at intervals we could hear the 
water rushing beneath. The grade be- 
came steep, and the fog closed around 
us thickly, joining with the twilight 
of the Alaska June night to make 


a peculiar obscurity which gave things. 


a weird, ghostly appearance. As we 
toiled up the steep incline of hard- 
ened snow, those ahead of us looked 
like huge giants; while those on 
whom we looked down were ugly, 
sprawling dwarfs, toiling up the mount- 
ain side like Hendrik Hudson's sailor, 
whom luckless Rip Van Winkle met. 
As we drew near to one another, our 
faces seemed a pale blue color, though 
very clearly seen; and we left bright 
blue footprints on the pale snow. 

Presently we saw a fire a little way 
above the trail, and climbing up to it 
found a deaf-and-dumb Indian and his 
squaw or “klutchman,” who were dry- 
ing their moccasins before a fire made 
out of a few stunted bushes. He ex- 
plained to us by signs that the trail was 
dangerous, aud that it was too dark to 
see clearly. So we waited till midnight, 
when another Indian, one of our packers, 
came up, and we started out on the trail 
again. 

All the rest of the climb was over 
snow, the ascent being very steep, with 
cliffs on all sides, which loomed up 
gigantic and ghostly. It is impossible 
to describe the effect produced by these 
bare, jagged rocks rising out of the 
snow-field, in the silence, the fog, and 
the twilight. We were forcibly re- 
minded of some of Doré’s imaginative 
drawings. Inthe course of the ascent 
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Goodrich and myself found ourselves 
ahead of the party, who followed the 
Indian, toiling along under his pack. 

After a while the well-beaten trail 
faded to almost nothing, and at the 
same time the snow-slope became of 
excessive steepness. We were obliged 
to kick footholds for every step on a 
surface so smooth and steep that a slip 
would have sent us sliding into depths 
which we could not see. Looking down, 
it seemed a bottomless pit, shapeless 
and fathomless, in the eddying fog. 
After a while we gained the top, and 
waited till the rest should come up. 
When they appeared, we were surprised 
to find that they came from a somewhat 
different direction ; and we found on in- 
quiry that we had neglected to turn off 
with the regular trail, which led in a 
roundabout way through the rocks, with 
a rope for handhold and safety, and 
had instead kept straight up the mount- 
ain to the top. 

On the other side of the summit a 
short but steep declivity led down toa 
small frozen lake, named by the miners 
Crater Lake, on account of the steep 
crater-like walls which surround it on 
three sides. On one side, however, this 
wall opens out into a valley, through 
which a small stream runs; the lake is, 
therefore, one of the ultimate sources of 
the Yukon, and it was with a feeling of 
relief that we stepped upon its frozen 
surface. 

From here our way lay down the 
stream-valley and across little lakes into 
which the stream broadened out at in- 
tervals. Sometimes we walked over 
the stream on an archway of snow and 
ice, and again trod cautiously along its 
banks, while the river, broken loose 
from its covering, ran turbulently be- 
tween its icy banks. The upper lakes 
were frozen, but further down we had 
to wade knee-deep in slush for, miles, 
putting occasionally a foot through the 
rotten ice beneath ; and finally we were 
obliged to skirt along the shore, 
which was precipitous. During the last 
few miies it rained and snowed alter- 
nately. Finally, at nine o’clock at night, 
we reached the shore of Lake Linder- 
man, the first of the Yukon’s navigable 
waters. 

Linderman is a pretty little lake sev- 
eral miles in length, and partly shut in 
by the high, snow-capped mountains 
over which we had come. Here we 
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found Wiborg waiting for us under a 
shelter made of trees, and presently the 
Indian who was carrying our tent came 
along, and we proceeded to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible, after 
some time spent in settling affairs with 
our packers. The endurance of these 
people is shown by the fact that they. 
made this very fatiguing trip, with loads 
averaging over a hundred pounds each, 


in the same time as ourselves who car- ‘ 


ried little or nothing. 

These Indians all have some English 
name, which they have got from the 
mission, where they hang around when 
there is anything to be got by it. I find 
in my notes “Tom” credited with car- 
rying one hundred and ten pounds of 
meat, and “Jim” with one hundred and 
sixty-one pounds of sundries. Tom’s 
original name was Kuk-shon, and he 
claimed to be a chief of the interior, or 
Stick, Indians. He spent his spare time 
during the short space of my acquaint- 
ance with him in daubing vermilion 
around his left eye. Before starting 
across the pass he painted the rest of 


‘his face black with soot and grease, but 


carefully left the red around his eye ; 
and this ornamentation, together with a 
smile, which I think he meant to be en- 
gaging, and which he offered on all oc- 
casions as a substitute for conversation, 
made him a particularly villainous-look- 
ing personage. Among the packers 
were also a number of women. These 
were mostly ugly old hags, and many of 
them plainly suffered greatly from 
fatigue; yet their patient endurance 
was remarkable. It seems to fall to the 
lot of the old women, among these 
people, to do the hardest work; but 
men, women and children are schooled 
to carry heavy burdens. We met on 
the trail a whole family packing, carry- 
ing out a sort of contract with some of 
the miners. The man carried one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pounds, a boy of 
thirteen carried one hundred pounds, 
and the squaw and little girls had heavy 
loads, Even the dog, about the size of 
a'setter, carried forty pounds, with which 
he waddled along patiently enough. 

We had some very slight perplexity 
in settling accounts. One woman, who 
started across the pass as Jenny, turned 
up as Sally at Lake Linderman, having 
evidently made up her mind to change 
her name on the way ; and as she under- 
stood no word of English we had a 


momentary difficulty in identifying her. 
She and her friends seemed to have 
some inkling of political principles, for 
they all wanted to be paid in silver, and 
distrusted gold, while it was with dif- 
ficulty that they could be induced to ac- 
cept bills. Nearly all of these people 
on being paid started immediately back 
over the trail, without resting, intending 
to travel all night, and be in Sheep 
Camp in the morning; and this after 
they had already been twenty -four 
hours on the road. 

Wiborg had succeeded in obtaining 
for us a boat already built, which saved 
a great deal of time, as it takes about 
two weeks to whipsaw lumber and build 
a boat, as miners usually do. 

The next morning, therefore, we load- 
ed our outfit and sailed down Lake Lin- 
derman with a fair wind. The boat was 
a small, double - ender, flat - bottomed 
craft, fifteen feet or so in length, and 
open to sun and rain alike. For a sail 
we used our tent-fly, an article which 
was put to many important uses in the 
course of our trip, but never to that for 
which it was originally intended. 

De Windt’s party followed us in a 
similar boat ; and with De Windt came 
the priest whom we had encountered on 
the Scrambler—a genial and cultured 
gentleman, whose light heart kept him 
from being long affected by the phys- 
ical discomforts we were all obliged to 
undergo. Tocomplete the flotilla, there 
was a small scow, of rather shaky con- 
struction, which had just been com- 
pleted by a party bound for the Ameri- 
can mining camp of Circle City; this 
party was remarkable for containing 
one of the fair sex, who seemed as well 
fitted as the men to make the journey 
successfully. In after days we met the 
party repeatedly as we all floated down 
the river, the lady always sitting in the 
front of the scow and six or seven men 
behind, all wearing flowing veils as de- 
fence against the mosquitoes, and wav- 
ing branches for the same purpose; and 
we likened her to Cleopatra, in her 
barge. Just after starting, Cooper, a 
frontiersman who was with De Windt’s 
party, sighted a mountain-goat close to 
the shore, and shot at it, but failed to 
bring it down. 

The lake down which we sailed is only 
a few miles long ; at its foot it connects 
with a larger body of water, called Lake 
Bennett, by a short but rapid and danger- 
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CLEOPATRA’S BARGE, 


ous channel. For such places as this we 


had brought along a hundred and fifty 
feet of strong line; and after unloading 
our outfit at the head of the rapids, leav- 
ing only a fewlight things which would 
not be damaged by water, we attached 
the line to the bow of the boat, and let 


it drop down with the current. Wiborg 
remained on board to steer, forif a boat 
sheers or yaws when going over rapids, 
she is likely to careen and capsize. We 
three greenhorn geologists held the line, 
with which we waded in the shallower 
parts of the current, and scampered over 
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the rocks and cliffs where the water was 
deep and swift, letting run or holding 
firm, as Wiborg signaled. These rapids 
are among the most difficult to pass of 
all those on the Yukon, and it is cus- 
tomary for miners to go below them be- 
fore building their boats; so the process 
of lining our boat down was not devoid 
of excitement. Any tendency to over- 
heating as a consequence of exertion 
was, however, counteracted by our hav- 
ing to wade in ice-water up to the waist. 
We had unwisely put on rubber boots 
reaching to the hips, and strapped to 
the belt ; these soon got full of water, 
the weight of which was so great that it 
was hardly possible to walk, so I was 
obliged to take advantage of a lull in 
the proceed- 
ings to stag- 
ger ashore 
and make 
frantic at- 
tempts to 
stand on my 
head, till 
most of the 
water ran 
out of my 
boots down 
my back, and 
so made me 
capable of 
freer move- 
ment. We 
were finally 
successful, 
however, and 
the boat 
shipped very 
little water, 
thanks to Wiborg’s manoeuvring. After- 
ward we nained our craft the Skookum 
Pete, as a compliment to the cool and 
determined Norwegian—skookum being 
a Chinook word signifying strength and 
daring, together with other qualities 
necessary to a man who lives in the 
woods. Pete’s modesty, however, made 
him erase hisown name from the legend, 
so that the boat was, and is, if she still 
exist in the possession of the Indian 
who finally obtained her, simply the 
Skookum, and as such she must go down 
in history. 

The weather was cool, and our bath 
in ice-water none of the most agreeable; 
we were thoroughly dried, however, be- 
fore we finished the remainder of our 
task, which was to carry the outfit, we 
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had unloaded at the head of the rapids, 
across the portage, which was three- 
quarters of a mile in length. We had 
about twelve hundred pounds in all. 

For this work I had brought specially 
made packsacks from Minnesota, where 
I had used and thoroughly tested them; 
they consisted of a canvas bag with 
broad shoulder-straps of leather, and a 
still broader one to go across the fore- 
head or the.top of the head. This latter 
band, called the “tump-strap ” in Min- 
nesota, is mostly used to sustain the 
weight of the articles carried in the 
sack, the shoulder-straps being mainly 
for steadying the load, and occasionally 
relieving the strain upon the neck. The 
Alaskan Indians carry packs in much 
" the same 
way, but use 
straps which 
they fasten 
to the article 
to be carried; 
with our 
packsacks, 
however, 
they were 
much pleas- 
ed, and all 
anxious to be 
allowed to 
carry them, 
in preference 
to more diffi- 
cult bundles, 
in the trip 
across tne 
pass. With 
this appara- 
tus a man 
can carry for half a mile or more a 
weight far greater than he can lift to 
his back unaided. 

When we had finished packing, we 
lighted a fire on the beach and cooked 
supper ; and presently we rolled our- 
selves in our blankets, lay down in the 
sand under the clear sky, and slept 
soundly. As the wind was blowing 
smartly, we piled some of our provi- 
sions up as a_ wind-break; toward 
morning the wind freshened and top- 
pled over a portion of this wall. I was 
awakened rudely by a bag of flour fall- 
ing upon my stomach ; and it took me 
fully five minutes to recall where I was, 
and how and why I came there. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing 
fair down the lake, so we soon got under 
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way, and with our little tent-fly as a sail 
we went merri'y skimming along. The 
further we went, however, the harder 
the wind blew, and the rougher became 
the water, so that when about half-way 
down the lake we made a landing to es- 
cape a heavy squall. After dinner, it 
seemed from our snug little cove as if 
the wind and waves had abated, and so 
we put out again. On getting well 
away from the sheltering shore we 
found it rougher than ever; but while 
we were eating dinner we had seen 
Cleopatra’s barge go past, its square 
bows nearly buried in foaming water, 
and had seen it apparently run ashore 
on the opposite side of the lake, some 
miles further down. Once out, there- 
fore, we steered for the place where the 
scow had been beached, for the purpose 
of giving aid if any were necessary. 
On the run over we shipped water re- 
peatedly over both bow and stern, and 
sometimes were in imminent danger of 
swamping, but by skillful handling we 
gained the shelter of a little nook about 
half a mile from the open beach on 
which the scow was lying, and landed. 
We then walked along the shore to the 
scow, and we found them all right, they 
having beached their craft voluntarily, 
on account of the roughness of the 
water. However, we had had about 
enough navigation for one day, so we 
did not again venture out. Presently 
another little boat came scudding down 
the lake through the white water, and 
shot in alongside of the Skookum. It 
was a party of miners—the young Irish- 
man whom I had overtaken on the trail 
to Sheep Camp, and his three “ pard- 
ners.” 

It was not an ideal spot where we all 
camped, being simply a steep rocky 
slope at the foot of cliffs. When the 
time came to sleep we had some dif- 
ficulty in finding places smooth and 
level enough to lie down comfortably, 
but finally all were scattered around 
here and there in various places of con- 
cealment among the rocks. I had clear- 
ed a space close under a big bowlder, of 
exactly my length and breadth (which 
does not imply any great labor), and with 
my head muffled in my blankets, was be- 
ginning to doze, when I heard stealthy 
footsteps creeping toward me. As I 
lay, these sounds were muffled and mag- 
nified in the marvelous quiet of the 
Alaskan night (although the sun was 
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still shining), so that I could not judge 
of the size or distance of the animal. 
Soon it got quite close to me, and I 
could hear it scratching at something ; 
then it seemed to be investigating my 
matches, knife and compass. Finally 
wide-awake, and somewhat startled, I 
sat up suddenly and threw the blanket 
from my face, and looked for the ma- 
rauding animal. I found him—in the 
shape of a saucy little gray mouse, that 
stared at me in amazement for a mo- 
ment, and then scampered into his hole 
under a bowlder. AsI had no desire to 
have the impudent little fellow lunching 
on me as I slept, I plugged the hole 
with stones before I lay down again. 
Some of the same animals came to visit 
Schrader in his bedchamber, and nib- 
bled his ears so that they were sore for 
some time. 

As the gale continued all the next 
day without abatement, we profited by 
the enforced delay to climb the high 
mountain which rose _ precipitously 
above us, for this lake is shut in on all 
sides by a rock wall. And apropos of 
this climb, it is remarkable what differ- 
ence one finds in the appearance of a 
bit of country when simply surveyed 
from a single point and when actually 
traveled over. Especially is this true 
in the mountains. Broad slopes which 
appear to be perfectly easy to traverse 
are in reality cut up by narrow and deep 
canyons, impossible to cross; what seems 
to be a trifling bench of rock, halt a 
mile up the mountain, grows into a per- 
pendicular cliff a hundred feet high be- 
fore one reaches it; and pretty gray 
streaks become gulches filled with great 
angular rock fragments, so loosely laid 
one over the other that at each careful 
step one is in fear of starting the whole 
mighty avalanche, and of being buried 
under rock enough to buildacity. Ow- 
ing to difficulties like these, it was near 
supper-time when we gained the top of 
the main mountain-range. As far asthe 
eye could see, in all directions, there rose 
a wilderness of barren peaks, covered 
with snow; while in one direction lay 
a desolate, lifeless table-land, shut in by 
higher mountains. Below and near us 
lay gulches and canyons of magnificent 
depth, and the blue waters of one of the 
arms of Lake Bennett appeared, just 
lately free from ice. Above us rose a 
still higher peak, covered with deep 
snow, steep, and difficult of access ; and 
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this the lateness of the hour prevented 
us from attempting. 

Next day and the next the wind was 
as high as ever; but the enforced wait- 
ing became finally too tedious, and we 
started out, the four miners having pre- 
ceded us by about half an hour. Once 
out of the shelter of the projecting 
point, we found the gale very strong 
and the chop disagreeable. We squared 
off and ran before the wind for the 
opposite side of the lake, driving ahead 
at a good rate under our little rag of a 
sail, Although the boat was balanced 
as evenly as possible, every minute or 
two we would take in water, sometimes 
over the bow, sometimes the stern, 
sometimes amidships. I have in my 
mind a very vivid picture of that scene: 
Wiborg in the stern, steering intently 
and carefully; Goodrich and Schrader 
forward, sheets in hand, attending the 
sail, and myself stretched flat on my 
face across the provision sacks, in order 
not to make the boat top-heavy, and 
bailing with the frying-pan. On near- 
ing the lower shore we noticed that the 
boat containing the miners had run into 
the breakers, and presently one of the 
men came running along the beach, 
signaling to us. Fearing that they 
were in trouble, we made shift to land, 
although it was no easy task on this 
exposed shore; and we -then learned 
that they had kept too near the beach, 
had drifted into the breakers and been 
swamped, but had all safely landed. 
Three of our party went to give assist- 
ance in hauling the boat out of the 
water, while I remained behind and 
fried the bacon for dinner. After din- 
ner we concluded to wait again before 
attempting the next stage, picked out 
soft places in the sand and slumbered. 
When we awoke we found the lake per- 
fectly calm and smooth, and lost no 
time in getting under way. On this 
day we depended for our motive power 
solely on the oars, and we found the 
results so satisfactory that we kept up 
the practice steadily hundreds of miles. 

Below Lake Bennett came Tagish 
Lake, beautiful and calm, and walled in 
by mountains. Its largest arm is fjord- 
like, and is famous for ‘heavy gales, 
whence it has been given the name of 
Windy Arm; but as we passed it we 
could scarcely distinguish the line of 
division between the mountains in the 
air and those reflected in the sea, so 
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completely at rest was the water. At 
the lower part of the lake, where we 
camped, we found the first habitation 
since leaving the coast. Here was a 
party of natives, belonging to the 
Tagish tribe; a handful of wretched, 
half-starved creatures, who scatter in 
the summer season for hunting and 
fishing, but return always to this place, 
where they have constructed rude habi- 
tations of wood for winter use. We 
bought from these people a large pike, 
which formed a very agreeable change 
from bacon, beans and slap-jacks. 

After passing out of this lake we en- 
tered another, appropriately called by 
the miners, Mud Lake; it is very shal- 
low, with muddy bottom and shores. 
On this lake we found camping disa- 
greeable, for on account of the shallow- 
ness we could not bring our rather 
heavily laden boat quite up to the shore ; 
but were obliged to wade knee-deep in 
soft mud fora rod or two before finding 
even moderately solid ground. 

About this time also we experienced 
the first sharp taste of the terrible Alas- 
kan mosquito—or it might be more cor- 
rect to reverse the statement, and say 
that the mosquitoes experienced their 
first taste of us. At the lower end of 
Tagish Lake they suddenly attacked us 
in swarms, and remained with us stead- 
ily till near the time of our departure 
from the Territory. We had heard sev- 
eral times of the various difficulties and 
hardships to be encountered in Alaska, 
before venturing on this trip; but, as is 
often the case, we found that these ac- 
counts had left a rather unduly magni- 
fied image of the difficulties in our imag- 
inations, as compared with our actual 
expericnces. In this generalization the 
mosquito must be excepted. I do not 
think any description or adjectives can 
exaggerate the discomfort and even 
torture produced by these pests, at their 
worst, for they stand peerless among 
their kind, so far as my experience goes, 
and that of others with whom I have 
talked, for wickedness unalloyed. 

Out of Mud Lake we floated into the 
river again, and slipped easily down 
between sand-banks. Ducks and geese 
were very plentiful along here, and we 
practiced incessantly on them with the 
rifle, without, however, doing any no- 
ticeable execution. On the second day 
we knew we must be near the famous 
canyon and rapids of the Lewes; and 
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one of our party was put on watch, 
in order that we might know of its 
whereabouts before the swift current 
should sweep us into it, all heavily 
loaded as we were. The rest of us 
rowed, steered, and admired the beau- 
tiful tints of the hills, now receding 
from the river, now coming close. 
Presently we heard a gentle snore from 
the lookout, who was comfortably set- 
tled among the flour-sacks in the bow ; 
this proved to us that our confidence 
had been misplaced, and all hands im- 
mediately became alert. Soon after we 
noticed a bit of red flannel fluttering 
from a tree projecting over the bank, 
doubtless a part of some traveler’s shirt 
sacrificed in the cause of humanity ; and 
by the time 
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the water was very high and turbulent ; 
and they thought best to run the boats 
through themselves, Ourown boat was 
selected to be experimented with ; most 
of the articles which were easily dam- 
ageable by water were taken out, leav- 
ing perhaps eight hundred pounds. I 
went as passenger sitting in the bow, 
while the two old frontiersmen managed 
paddles and oars. Rowing out from the 
shore we were sucked immediately into 
the gorge, and went dashing through at 
a rate which I thought could not be less 
than twenty miles an hour. So great is 
the body of water confined between 
these perpendicular walls, and so swift 
is the stream, that its surface becomes 
convex, being considerably higher in 

the center of 





we had pull- 
ed into the 
shore we 
could’ see 
the waters 
of the river 
go swirling 
and roaring 
into asudden 
narrow can- 
yon, with 
high, perpen- 
dicular walls. 

We found 
the party of 
miners al- 
ready landed, 
and present- 
ly, as we 
waited onthe 
bank and re- 
connoitred, 
De Windt’s 
party came up, and not long after Cleo- 
patra, with her barge and retinue; so 
that we were about twentyin all. Wi- 
borg and De Windt’s guide, Cooper, 
were the only ones who had had expe- 
rience in this matter, so all depended 
on their judgment, and waited to see 
the results of their efforts before risk- 
ing anything themselves. 

In former years all travelers made a 
portage around this very difficult place, 
hauling their boats over the hill with a 
rude kind of windlass ; but a man hav- 
ing been accidentally sucked into the 
canyon came out of the other end all 
right, which emboldened others. In 
this case Wiborg and Cooper decided 
that the canyon could be run, although 
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the channel 
than on the 
sides. Waves 
tushing in 
every direc- 
tion are also 
generated, 
forming a 
very puzzling 
chop. Two 
or three of 
these waves 
presently 
boarded us, 
so that I was 
thoroughly 
wet, andthen 
came a broad 
glare of sun- 
light as we 
emerged 
from the first 
half of the 
canyon into a sort of cauldron which 
lies about in its center. Here we were 
twisted about by eddying currents for 
a few seconds, and then precipitated, 
half sidewise, into the canyon again. 
This latter half turned out to be the 
rougher part, and our bow dipped re- 
peatedly into the waves, till I found 
myself sitting in water, and the bow, 
where most of the water remained, 
sagging alarmingly. It seemed as if 
another ducking would sink us. This 
fortunately we did not get, but steered 
safely through the final swirl to smooth 
water. During all this trip I had not 
looked up once, although as we shot by 
we heard faintly a cheer from the rocks 
above, where our companions were. 
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Next day, after a night rendered al- 
most unbearable by mosquitoes, we 
arose to face the difficulties of the White 
Horse Rapids, which lie below the 
canyon proper, and: are still more for- 
midable, Here the river contracts 
again, and is confined between perpen- 
dicular cliffs of basalt. The channel is 
full of projecting rocks, so that the 
whole surface is broken, foaming and 
tossing, and there are many strong con- 
flicting currents and eddies. At the 
end of these rapids, which extend for a 
quarter of a mile or so, is a narrow 
gorge in the rocks, through which the 
whole volume of water is forced, This 
is said to be only twenty or thirty feet 
wide, although at the time of our pass- 
ing the water was sufficiently high to 
flow over the top of the enclosing walls, 
thus concealing the actual width of the 
chute. Through this the water plunges 
at a tremendous velocity — probably 
thirty miles an hour—forming roaring, 
foaming, tossing, lashing waves which 
somehow make the name White Horse 
seem appropriate. 

Above the beginning of the rapids we 
unloaded our boat, and carefully lowered 
it down by ropes, keeping it close to 
the shore, and out of the resistless main 
current. After having safely landed it, 
with considerable trouble, below the 
chute, we carried our outfit (about twelve 
hundred pounds) to the same point. De 
Windt’s boat, and that belonging to the 
miners, were safely gotten through in 
the same way, all hands helping in turn. 

When it came to Cleopatra’s barge, 
it was the general opinion that it would 
be impossible to lower it safely, for its 
square shape gave the current such a 
grip that it seemed as if no available 
strength of rope or man could hold out 
against it. As carrying the boat was 
out of the question, the only alternative 
was to boldly run it through the rapids, 
in the middle of the channel; and this 
naturally hazardous undertaking was 
rendered more difficult by the frail con- 
struction of the scow, which had been 
built of thinlumber by unskilled hands. 
The royal retinue did not care to make 
the venture themselves, but finally pre- 
vailed upon Wiborg and Cooper to make 
the trial. 

Reflecting that at any future time I 
might be placed in similar difficulties, 
in this unknown country, and thrown 
upon my own resources, I resolved to 
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accompany them, for the sake of finding 
out how the thing was done; but I was 
ruled out of active service by Wiborg, 
who, however, consented finally to my 
going along as a passenger. Two of 
the scow’s own crew were drafted to 
act as oarsmen, and we pushed out, 
Cooper steering, and Wiborg in the 
bow, iron-shod pole in hand, fending off 
from threatening rocks ; and in a sec- 
ond we were dancing down the boiling 
rapids, tossed hither and thither like a 
cork. I sat facing the bow, opposite 
the oarsman, who tugged frantically 
away, white as death; behind me 
Cooper’s paddle flashed and twisted 
rapidly, as we dodged by rocks project- 
ing from the water, sometimes escaping 
them by only a few inches, where a col- 
lision would have smashed us to chips. 
The rest of the party, waiting below at 
the chute, said that sometimes they saw 
only the bottom of the scow, and some- 
times looked down on it as if from 
above. As we neared the end, Cooper’s 
skillful paddle drove us straight for the 
center, where the water formed an act- 
ual fall; this was the most turbulent 
spot, but the safest, for on either side, 
afew feet away, there was danger of 
grazing the shallow underlying rocks. 
As we trembled on the brink, I looked 
up and saw our friends standing close 
by, looking much concerned. 

A moment later there was a dizzying 
plunge, a blinding shower of water, a 
sudden dashing, too swift for observa- 
tion, past rock walls; and then Wiborg 
let out an exultant yell; we were safe. 
At that instant one of the oarsmen 
snapped his oar, an accident which would 
have been serious a moment before. 
On the shore below the rapids we found 
flour-sacks, valises, boxes and splintered 
boards, mementoes of poor fellows less 
lucky than ourselves. 

We camped at the mouth of the Tah- 
keena River that night, and arrived the 
next day at Lake Labarge, the last and 
longest of the series. When we reached 
it at one o’clock its water was calm and 
still; and although it is nearly forty 
miles in length, we decided to keep on 
without stopping till we reached the 
other side, for fear of strong winds such 
as had delayed us on Lake Bennett. 
De Windt’s party concluded to do the 
same, and so we rowed steadily all 
night, after having rowed all day. 

About two o’clock in the morning a 
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favorable wind sprung up suddenly, and 
increased to a gale. At this time we be- 
came separated from the other boats, 
which kept somewhat close to the shore, 
while we, with a rag of a sail, stood 
straight across the lake for the outlet. As 
soon as we stopped rowing I could not 
help falling asleep, although much 
against my will, for our position was 
neither comfortable nor secure; and thus 
I dozed and woke half a dozen times be- 
fore landing. After landing, we found 
difficulty in sleeping, on account of the 
swarms of hungry mosquitoes, and so 
we soon loaded up again. 

Below Lake Labarge the journey was 
comparatively easy. The skies were 
always clear and blue, and the stream 
had by this time increased to a lordly 
river, growing larger by continual ac- 
cessions of new tributaries. It is dotted 
with many small islands, which are 
covered with a dense growth of ever- 
green trees. On the sides of the valley 
are often long, smooth terraces, per- 
fectly carved, and smoothly grassed, so 
as to present almost an artificial aspect. 
From this sort of country are sudden 
changes to a more bold and picturesque 
type, so that at one time the river flows 
swiftly through high gates of purple 
rock rising steeply for hundreds of feet, 
and in a moment more emerges into a 
wide low valley. The cliffs are some- 
times carved into buttresses or pin- 
nacles, which overlook the walls, and ap- 
pear to form part of a gigantic and im- 
pregnable castle, on the top of which 
the dead spruces stand out against the 
sky-like spires and flag-staves. Usually 
on one side or the other of the river is 
low, fertile land, where is a profusion of 
shrubs, vines, and flowers. In the mel- 
low twilight, which lasts for two or 
three hours in the middle of the night, 
one can see nearly as far and as dis- 
tinctly as by day, but everything takes 
on an unreal air. This is something 
like a beautiful sunset effect further 
south, but is evenly distributed over all 
objects in the landscape. At about ten 
o’clock the coloring becomes exquisite, 
when the half-light brings out the 
violets, the purples, and exquisite shades 
of yellow and brown in the rock, in con- 
trast with the green of the vegetation. 

We had some difficulty in finding suit- 
able camping- places in this country 
One night, I remember, we ran fifteen 
miles after our usual camping - hour, 
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with cliffs on one side of the river and 
low thickets on the other. Three times 
we landed on small islands, in a tangle 
of vines and roses; and as many times 
were driven off by the innumerable 
mosquitoes. Finally, we found a strip 
of shore about ten feet wide, between 
the water and the thickets, sloping at a 
considerable angle, and there made shift 
to spend the night. 

There are two places below the 
White Horse Rapids, where the channel 
is so narrowed or shallowed that rapids 
are formed. At the first of these, called 
the Five Finger Rapids, the river is par- 
tially blocked by high islets of con- 
glomerate, which cut up the stream into 
five chief portions, Although the cur- 
rent in each of these “ fingers” is rapid, 
and the water rough, yet we found no 
difficulty in running through without 
removing any part of the loads, al- 
though one of the boats shipped a little 
water. When we arrived at the second 
rapids, which are called the Rink Rap- 
ids, and are not far below the Five Fin- 
gers, we were relieved to find that, owing 
to the fullness of the river, the rough 
water, which in this case is caused by a 
shallowing of the stream, was smoothed 
down, and we passed through, close to 
the shore, with no more trouble than if 
we had been floating down a lake. 

During our whole trip the country 
through which we passed was singular- 
ly lonely and uninhabited. After leav- 
ing the few huts on Tagish Lake, which 
I have mentioned, we saw a few In- 
dians in a summer camp on Lake La- 
barge; and this was all till we got to 
the junction of the Lewes and Pelly 
Rivers, over three hundred miles from 
Tagish Lake. At Pelly we found a log 
trading-post, with a single white man 
in charge, and a few Indians. There 
were also three miners, who had met 
with a misfortune, and were disconso- 
late enough. They had started up the 
Pelly River with a two years’ outfit, in- 
tending to remain and prospect for that 
period, but at some rapid water their 
boat had been swamped and all their 
provisions lost. They had managed to 
burn off logs enough to make a raft, and 
in that way had floated down the river 
to the post, living in the meantime on 
some flour which they had been lucky 
enough to pick up after the wreck. 

Although there are very few people in 
the country, one is continually surprised 
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at first by perceiving a solitary white 
tent standing on some prominent point 
or cliff which overlooks the river. At 
first this looks very cheerful, and we 
sent many a hearty hail across the water 
to such habitations; but our calls were 
never answered, for these are not the 
dwellings of the living, but of the dead. 
Inside each of these tents, which are 
ordinarily made of white cloth, though 
sometimes of woven matting, is a dead 
Indian, and near him are laid his rifle, 
snow-shoes, ornaments and other person- 
aleffects. I do not think the custom of 
leaving these articles at the grave im- 
plies any belief that they will be used 
by the dead man in another world, but 
simply signifies that he will have no 
more use for the things which were so 
dear and necessary to him in life—just 
as, among ourselves, articles which have 
been used by some dead friend are 
henceforth laid aside and used no long- 
er. These dwellings of the dead are al- 
ways put in prominent positions, com- 
manding as broad and fair a view as 
can be obtained. At Pelly we saw 
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several Indian graves which were sur- 
rounded by hewn palings, rudely and 
fantastically painted, and some by poles. 

Below Pelly we found no settled hab- 
itations till we reached a considerable 
village of the Klundek or Clondike In- 
dians. These people were watching 
very eagerly for the appearance of the 
salmon that came up the river every 
year from the sea to spawn; and at the 
time of their coming the Indian lays 
in a large part of his year’s food-sup- 
ply, hunting them with spear and club 
from a birch canoe, so narrow and so 
light that the operation seems a marvel 
of skill. On account of the swift current 
of the river, the canoes used by these 
natives are very narrow and shallow, 
having some suggestion of a racing 
shell in their lines, and they are difficult 
to manceuvre. 

The day after passing the Klundek 
village we arrived at the mining-camp 
of Forty Mile. We had reached the edge 


‘of the Klondike. Our next effort would 


be to see the gold producing country 
about which we had heard so much. 
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OR months we had slowly staged 
westward. From the trout-rivers 
of Superior’s grand north shore, 
through the moose-ranges of east- 

ern Manitoba, across the vast expanse of 
grassy, game-haunted plains to the 
Rockies, and thence westward still, 
through nature’s picture-gallery, where 
peaks, cliffs and canyons simply make 
the scenery so many hundreds of miles 
of magnificence. 

And here, at last, at the turning-point 
of the pilgrimage, we two stood beside 
the sheeny flood of Burrard Inlet await- 
ing the sun’s appearance above dis- 
tant sea-mists. Slowly, like white-can- 
vased ships, the snowy shapes of fog 
slipped their intangible cables and 
drifted seaward, until the last had 
vanished, and we saw all the dreamy 
beauty of the coast. 

Behind us spread the sudden, strag- 
gling growth of lusty, young Van- 
couver, yet showing traces of the con- 
flagration that virtually wiped out the 
original town, but sturdily reaching 
forth to grasp with baby strength its 
ultimate reward, the trade with the 
Orient. Below our feet were the spidery 
webs of timbers supporting long, ir- 
regular piers, among which flitted 
solemn crows, strangely tame to one 
familiar with the wary Eastern species, 
and ever poking and prying among the 
ooze for what the sea had left behind. 
Immediately in front a big, black coal- 
hulk tugged sullenly at her cables, and 
beyond the few other steam and sailing 
craft spread a noble expanse of shining 
water, a magnificent, almost land-locked 
harbor. 

Away across on the farther shore, a 
white mass flashed in the sunlight, 
sharply defined against rounded banks 
of foliage—the Indian Mission and rude 
cottages of that strange, west - shore 
remnant of a people who claim not kin- 
ship with the dethroned bronzed rulers 
of the great plains and all that tre- 
mendous territory on which a resistless 
civilization has set its seal. Above the 
mission, and as far as the eye could 
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By Bd. W. Sandys. 


range upon either side, towered a stateiy 
cordon of softly rounded, densely forest- 
ed mountains, grand piles of nature’s 
building, mighty masses of softening 
colors, of varying greens, of grays and 
browns and misty purples ; their distant 
crests seemingly supporting the flawless 
sky, their reflected bulks stretching in 
velvet shadows far down into the flood 
below. These were the seaward battle- 
ments of all the Titanic rock - works 
piled in such magnificent disorder within 
the confines of British Columbia. 

To the right, as we stood, the pano- 
rama of peaks dwindled and softened in 
grand distances to where that snow- 
helmed giant, Baker, gleams above the 
good State of Washington. To the left, 
and northward, were the “ Lions,” 
couched in everlasting stone above for- 
ests of stately conifers, and beyond them 
purple peak after peak—stern interroga- 
tion points, solemnly questioning the 
sky. Below, and much nearer, lay the 
rippling “‘ Narrows,” the entrance to the 
harbor, above which towered upon one 
side the grimly-hewn face of precipitous 
Brockton Point. 

This point is one of the features of 
one of the loveliest reservations imagin- 
able—Stanley Park, Vancouver’s special 
pride. Through it, under a tangle of 
foliage strangely suggestive of the trop- 
ics, extend nine miles of faultless shell- 
roads, which, with their marveious sur- 
roundings, make the park a veritable 
earthly Eden for wheelmen. 

The enormous growth of the conifers, 
ferns and mosses is proof abundant of a 
kindly climate. Huge cedars suggest 
the famed “ big trees” of California ; gi- 
gantic firs, straight as lances, shoot aloft 
as though they would pierce the very 
sky ; while everywhere under their cool- 
ing shadows rise fern-fronds, higher 
than a tall man’s head, to meet the ever- 
present drooping beards of ghost-gray 
mosses which trail from all lower limbs 
of the trees. 

Across the white shell-roads ruffed 
grouse mince daintily out of the pedes- 
trian's way, clucking softly as they go 
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with many halts and innocent backward 
glances, for firearms are not allowed 
within the park, and the birds know 
that safe cover is but one short leap 
away. And such cover! Think, keen 
sportsman, of crowding, graceful ferns 
so tall that a ruffed grouse flushed al- 
most from one’s foot can buzz away 
entirely unseen. 

From the crest of the cliff of Brockton 
Point, ornamented with a little rustic 
structure and a few soaring firs, a pros- 
pect is revealed which will compel the 
most indifferent eye to linger lovingly 
over its indescribable details. I have 
sat there for hours, intending to trans- 
fer at least a portion of that picture to 
paper by means of brush and pen ; have 
sat and gazed, now north, now east, now 
south, until the full witchery of it fet- 
tered me hopelessly, and I realized the 
utter helplessness of one unskilled hand, 
and wisely left the task undone. 

From the brow of the cliff the eye 
ranges straight down to the glancing 
flood of the “ Narrows,” and one could 
easily fling a pebble upon the deck of 
one of the steamers passing far below. 
The grand, rough-hewn descent is so 
nearly vertical as to present an apparent 
overhang at the top, and measures more 
feet than man could fall and live even 
though he struck nothing firmer than 
deep salt-water. 

Upon the green, moist bowlders at 
the base of the cliff, at that time, rested 
a most interesting wreck, the little 
steamer Seaver, her smoke-stack pro- 
jecting above high tide, a goodly por- 
tion of her hull showing at low water. 

To that humble craft belongs the 
honor of being the first steam-vessel to 
plow Pacific billows. She sailed round 
the Horn in 1836, carrying her boiler 
and engines as ballast, the intention 
being to fit her up when she reached 
Vancouver Island. Her commander 
was a sturdy Scot, and he put in at 
the Sandwich Islands for reasons best 
known to himself. 

The prevailing monarch of the island 
kingdom at that time was a gentleman 
endowed with a limitless cargo capacity, 
a late tropical evening complexion, and 
a curiosity that would go the limit every 
hand. He heard of the peculiarity of 
the Seaver’s works, and straightway 
wanted to “see the wheels go round” 
as did “ Helen's” precious progeny. He 
ordered the captain to rig up the ma- 
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chinery and make the wheels go round, 
or he'd have to explain why. The hardy 
old salt guessed he’d chase himself be- 
fore he’d disobey his orders for a stale 
Sandwich, so he rigged instead his little 
brass bow-gun and explained that he'd 
blow the meat out of some of the Sand- 
wiches if any trouble was made. 

So the Beaver swam away safely to 
her northern lodge. She was in the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and her snorting and blowing struck 
terror to the soul of full many an Indian 
from Astoria to Chilkat. Lieut. Pender 
also used her while making soundings 
and surveys of the coast and waters. 

In 1889 the little craft was cast upon 
the rocks under Brockton Point, and 
there her poor bones lay gathering 
mosses and sea-weeds for funeral 
shroud till 1892. It was curious to 
watch one of the fine Canadian Pacific 
steamships sweep proudly past the lone 
wreck—a triumph of modern marine 
architecture within half a cable’s length 
of the Pacific Ocean’s first steam craft! 

I always had a sort of tender regard 
for the Aeaver since the day when I 
swam alongside to try to get a peep 
at her works, and somehow the word 
“vandalism” occurred to me when I 
read in a paper early in ’g2 that the 
drowned corpse was to be hauled to 
that all-grasping World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Not long after, I read an- 
other paragraph, and this time the word 
“good” replaced the ‘word “ vandal- 
ism.” It appeared that one of the great 
Empresses had kicked up a huge sea 
while speeding through the “ Narrows,” 
and one kindly-disposed roller had 
swept o’er the poor /eaver, and clasp- 
ing her in loving arms had borne the 
dead hull, quaint works and all, to calm, 
deep grave, beyond all human reach. 

Ere we had half completed our study 
of the prospect, a small boy ranged 
alongside and remarked, 

“ Note for you, sir.” 

I read the note, and learned that a 
new-made friend had studied me aright. 
It ran as follows : 

“Gla-hi-you-tillyeum! I’ve got a 
bran-new Peterboro in the boat-house. 
She’s never been used yet. Only landed 
here a couple of days ago. Heard you 
were a cuss to paddle. If you care to 
christen her for me she’s at your serv- 
ice. Have left orders at the boat- 
house.” 
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A Peterboro, away over here—glo- 
rious! was my first thought. I hadn’t 
knelt in one for a long year. Then I 
turned to my comrade : 

“ Weeksie, old boy, we must have a 
paddle together ; it’ll be prime, poking 


about under those cliffs. What say 
you ?” 
Weeksie, good, kind, big - hearted 


Weeksie, was game for anything and at 
once agreed. As we were turning to- 
ward the boat-house I saw a tan-colored 
Siwash speeding along in one of their 
curious canoes, the first I had seen. 
Weeksie remarked that the Siwash was 
probably going fishing. 

“Going what?” 

* Going trolling ; they catch any quan- 
tity of salmon by the Narrows when the 
tide is right.” 

“ The deuce they do! Why didn’t you 
say so before?” 

“Thought you were a fly-fisherman 
and wouldn’t be interested ; they catch 
‘em with trolls and single spoon hooks. 
They won’t take the fly.” 

“ Weeksie, I’m going to catch a salm- 
on. Why, I haven’t caught a fish for 
a week, at least—not since the mountain 
trout at Harrison Springs.” 

He was quite willing, and we hurried 
back to the hotel and borrowed a heavy 
line to which was fixed a plain spoon, 
just like a teaspoon with a stout hook 
firmly soldered to it. Armed with this 
doubtful-looking outfit, we sought the 
canoe and speedily launched her from 
the boat-house float. She was a beauty, 
the new paddles were just right, and it 
was a treat to grasp one again, and, 
kneeling upon a handsome cushion in a 
spotless, dainty, richly carpeted craft, 
to send her skirling over that beautiful, 
waveless water. 

As we neared the Narrows other Si- 
washes in other queer-looking canoes, 
paddled out and began trolling, grinning 
meantime, like wolves, at our craft, and 
evidently seeing something very funny 
about us. Presently one of them un- 
ceremoniously yanked in a four-pound 
salmon, and Weeksie remarked : 

“ Best put out your troll ; I’ll paddle. 
But we'll never catch one. I never 

catch anything but colds and things 
like that ; nobody ever catches anything 
when I’m around. I’m a regular Jonah.” 

“All right, old boy, I’ll yank i in a whale 
for you,” and I cast the troll. 

Weeksie was an old hand at the pad- 


dle, and he sent us along steadily at just 
the proper speed. Within easy distance 
were half a dozen Siwash craft, and still 
their dusky owners grinned, and every 
now and then one of them would hoist 
a kicking salmon aboard, while with us 
it seemed as though my comrade’s Jonah 
influence was no myth after all. 

After an hour of back-and-forth troll- 
ing and continued grinning on the part 
of our smoky-faced associates, we almost 
gave up hope and gradually edged over 
toward the cliffs of the Park, intend- 
ing toland and have a stroll. One point 
on the rocky beach, some little distance 
beyond the sheer precipice, offered a 
comparatively easy ascent and a safe 
place for the canoe, and I had begun to 
haul in the line, when suddenly I felt a 
sort of drag. 

It was not a “strike,” but just a slow, 
dragging weight, as though the hook 
had fouled a mass of seaweed. I had 
struck instinctively, and kept on taking 
in line, hand over hand, little thinking of 
a possible fish. A slow, lagging jerk 
warned me that whatever was on the 
hook possessed some life at all events. 
Nearer and nearer it drew, and we 
both became interested, wondering what 
strange, lazy victim was ours. 

Next we saw a goodly fish of a bluish- 
silver cast, which would probably weigh 
five pounds, and seemingly possessed of 
about as much life as a five-pound can 
of white lead. Docile as a dog, it suf- 
fered itself to be drawn within a foot of 
the canoe, and poised a couple of inches 
below the surface, to allow us to examine 
it at pleasure. Its jaws were quite 
arched and pointed, rather suggesting 
the beak ‘of an eagle. Quoth Weeksie— 
“That’s a salmon, and a good one; pull 
him in!” 

I looked a moment longer and noticed 
that the fish was hooked foul, for the 
barb had pierced deep into the side of 
its head and it couldn’t possibly break 
away unless the spoon or string gave 
out. It had come in so easily and floated 
there so placidly that I felt a supreme 
contempt for it, and carelessly raised 
its head above water, remarking as I 
did so: 

“ Well, if this is asample of your salm- 
on- trolling, I don’t wonder you hesi- 
tated to talk about it. Why, that big 
duffer is the worst cur T ever saw; he 
hasn’t got sand enough in him to make 
a splash, let ieneecunnl 
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Something had happened! For an 
instant I did not realize what it was. 
I knew that I had raised the fish’s 
head out of water, and that it had 
convulsively snapped its odd - looking 
jaws once or twice. It must have 
understood the United States language 
and taken affront at my remark about 
its inability to splash, for ‘about a 
quart of salt water struck me full in the 
face ; and still it splashed, and splashed, 
and splashed, sending showers all over 
both of us, flirting water with sudden 
sweeps of its powerful tail, as a boy 
will do with his hand while bathing. 

Weeksie roared loud and waxed abu- 
sive, and tried to secure a paddle to kill 
the thing. I gave it slack, but it would 
take no slack from me, nor anyone 
else, but merely wallowed about, splash- 
ing unceasingly. As I strove to hoist 
it aboard, it curved into a sudden circle 
and deluged me once more and soaked 
our handsome cushions and carpet and 
Weeksie’s trim suit. Then I got mad — 
and hauled it alongside with a strong 
yank, and reaching out my right hand 
seized it behind the gills and essayed to 
hold it still. 

Never in my life had I seen such a 
strong fish. Its power was absolutely 
astounding, and I guessed how salmon 
manage to leap high falls and force their 
way against mighty currents. I gripped 
it with all the power 1 could put into 
my hand, until my fingers forced them- 
selves through the membranes of the 
gills and throat and righ into that fish’s 
private affairs. I fancied that the press- 
ure would surely squeeze the head 
from the body within my hand, but still 
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the fish thrashed with its tail, and the 
water flew in bloody spray. 

At last I raised it, and was about to 
drop it in the canoe, when it gave a 
sudden fierce wriggle, rapped me on 
the nose with its bloody tail, then fell 
on our carpet and began throwing hand- 
springs like mad in every direction. It 
flopped under Weeksie and “swatted”’ 
him half a dozen times, every stroke of 
its tail leaving a crimson welt on coat or 
trousers. Then it rapped three hard 
knocks with the wonderful caudal, de- 
livered all the blood it had left, on our 
carpet, and died. 

We stared at each other in amazement 
for an instant ; then Weeksie opened — 

“Well ! !— of—all — the — infernal — 
blank—blank — !” 

“Steady, old boy; these canoes are 
cranky ; let’s get ashore where we can 
fix our feet firmly, and vent our views.” 

Such a washing, and scraping, and 
fussing as there was, to be sure, ere our 
dainty craft and outraged selves were 
again in presentable condition. We 
were both more than half mad, and it 
took all the loveliness of the scenery, 
and the peaceful influence of a half- 
hour's stroll and smoke in that match- 
less park to smooth our ruffled feelings. 

It was not until we had shoved off 
for the pleasant homeward paddle and 
had cast burning glances at the dead 
thing under the forward breast-hook, 
that Weeksie ventured to ask— 

“Well, how do you like our salmon?” 

“Canned !” I replied, viciously. “ And, 
the next time a bombshell loaded with 
beef-blood gets onto my troll, I’ll cut 
the tackle! See?” 


DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


By J. Day Knap. 


WING to the constant disturb- 
ance created by the steamboats 
and railroads, duck-shooting on 
the Hudson is not what it used 

to be. It is now followed only by those 
living in the vicinity, as the bags made 
would not compensate sportsmen for 
a journey of any length. 

The killing of twenty duck in a day 
is a thing that seldom happens; I have 
hunted six or seven years on the river 
and have only once bettered that score. 


The duck, however, are always in 
good condition, as there is plenty of 
wild rice for them to feed upon. Black 
duck, teal, pintail and mallard predom- 
inate, with an occasional widgeon and 
broadbill, while early in the season a 
few wood-duck are shot in the creeks 
and grass. 

About four miles from my summer 
home is a bay, the surface of which at 


low water is covered by a species of eel-. 


grass on which the duck find snails, 
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wild rice, etc., wnile stretching about 
this are flats covered with wild rice, 
and traversed by three creeks which run 
back through a swamp for a mile or so, 

At about three o’clock one morning 
in the latter part of September of last 
year, I called my dog, an Irish water- 
spaniel~Dan by name—shouldered my 
ten- gauge, and with a goodly sized 
lunch-basket set out for the boat-house. 
I had put my boat in readiness the night 
before, so I at once gotin. Dan took 
his place in the bow, while I paddled 
out into the river. 

The boats we use are perhaps known 
only to this part of the river. They 
are fifteen feet in length, and three and 
a half beam, pointed at both ends and 
not drawing more than three inches of 
water. Their color is adull green, so as 
not to be conspicuous in the grass. They 
are built of white cedar, copper-riveted 
throughout, and weigh about one hun- 


dred and fifty pounds, and in fact are 


really a heavily built canoe, but steady 
enough to allow great freedom of move- 
ment, which is a necessity in a hunting- 
boat. A single-blade paddle is used by 
the hunter, who sits on the stern-deck. 

The full equipment of paddles con- 
sists of a nine-foot, for shoving through 
grass and in shoal water, a six-foot for 
paddling in deep water, and a short 
paddle, about four feet long, for “ creep- 
ing” on ducks. 

A stick three feet long to which pieces 
of flat cedar are fixed, is arranged to be 
fastened on the bow in such a manner 
that, when the shooter sits low in the 
boat, it effectually hides his movements 
from any ducks in front of the boat. 
This in the local parlance is called a 
“battery.” With one man in the boat, 
a weight of about seventy pounds is 
needed in the bow to properly trim it. 

The tide was running a strong ebb in 
the river and I made good time with it, 
paddling along in the dim moonlight. 
There was not a breath of wind and the 
silence was broken only by the occa- 
sional crow of a cock or the barking of 
a sleepy watch-dog on shore. I could 
just see the misty outlines of the Cats- 
kills and the darker shape of the trees 
on the west side of the river. The air 
was very cold, and the brisk exercise 
of paddling was necessary for comfort. 
Dan was shivering, however, and he 
now called my atteiition to him by a 
plaintive whine; I threw my heavy 


hunting-coat over him, and he seemed 
most grateful for it. I thought I was 
early, but there were others already 
afloat. 

An hour’s paddling brought me to the 
upper end of the bay, which is marked 
by a high promontory of land, from the 
top of which an excellent view may be 
obtained of the bay looking south, and 
of the grass looking north. I turned 
into a small runway through the grass 
that led into the point, and landing took 
a powerful pair of field-glasses from the 
boat and climbed up the bank to a place 
from which a good view of my sur- 
roundings could be obtained. 

There was a little mist rising from 
the water now, and the light was just 
commencing to break in the east. Sud- 
denly I heard the guttural quack, quack, 
quack, of a black duck evidently feeding 
in the wild rice. The call was answered 
from the air somewhere, and then I saw 
passing between me and the light the 
shadowy forms of four or five duck ; 
they had their wings set and were de- 
scending rapidly. I could just follow 
them until, after a few turns, they 
dropped into the grass about opposite 
the point. 

Creeping to the boat with as little noise 
as possible, I pushed off, Dan lying flat in 
the bow. Taking one of the short pad- 
dles and sitting in the bottom of the 
boat, I located the position of the duck 
and started out through the grass. 

One who has never experienced the 
excitement of the moment when push- 
ing through the tall grass with a flock 
of duck somewhere in front, expecting 
them to jump at any time with a roar 
that makes even an old hunter thrill, 
cannot fully appreciate my feelings as 
I shoved slowly along, listening for the 
least sound that might indicate their 
position. 

I was just crossing a little piece of open 
water when, with a clatter of wings, 
nine black duck rose on my right, and 
asecond later five more on my left. 
For an instant I hesitated, not knowing 
at which party to shoot ; then I pulled 
on the leading duck of those on my 
right, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him shut up anc’ come down allin a 
heap. The remainder of the flock were 
scattered and a jlong shot off when I 
fired my second barrel, but one of them 
dropped with a broken wing. ; 

As the tide was falling, this place 
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would be out of water in a couple of 
hours, so picking up the dead duck, I 
shoved ashore, knowing that Dan could 
find the wounded one later. 

The sun was just coming up over the 
hills on the other side of the river, 
when I again climbed to the top of the 
bank, and surveyed the wide surface of 
the bay to see if anything had lit there 
during my absence. I could see noth- 
ing except that another hunter was on 
Gull Island—a little pile of rocks half 
way down the bay. 

I had just about decided to send Dan 
after the wounded duck, when, looking 
up the river, I saw a large bunch of teal 
coming low over the grass. They swung 
around once or twice, and they finally 
lit well in toward the shore, about half 
way between the hunter on Gull Island 
and myself, and I saw him start for 
them. Sliding down the bank, I pushed 
off and paddled down along the edge of 
the rushes so as to keep out of sight as 
long as possible. 

After following the shore for some 
distance, I turned and headed directly 
for the teal, which were now about 
two hundred yards away. 

By sitting in the bottom of the boat 
and leaning over as far as possible, I 
could keep below the “battery” and with 
one hand shove the boat along at a good, 
rate, as the water was only a foot deep. 

It soon became apparent that it was 
going to be “nip and tuck ” as to which 
of us got the shot, and I was just be- 
ginning to think that he had the 
better of it, when the teal jumped and 
came toward me. ‘I lay as flat as pos- 
sible until they were almost abreast 
of me, and about forty yards off; 
then grabbing my gun I sent two 
charges of No. 7 rattling into the thick- 
est part of the flock, and saw six come 
tumbling down. The rest of the flock 
swung out and went on up river, while 
I picked up the killed and returned to 
the point, where I sent Dan into the 
grass, and soon saw him running back, 
wagging his tail and looking as proud as 
could be, with the duck in his mouth, 
its well wing beating against his nose. 

An hour or so was passed lying in the 
sun, smoking and enjoying the scenery. 
It was one of those golden days that 
sometimes come at this season of the 
year. There was hardly a breath of 
wind, and the branches of the trees with 
their glorious autumn foliage hung mo- 
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tionless in the still air; in fact, the 
whole world seemed to be waiting, as 
though unwilling to have any change 
come that would spoil its loveliness. 

I had been dozing for some time, 
when chancing to look up I saw astring 
of twelve black ducks just about to set- 
tle some two hundred yards away. After 
they had quieted down and commenced 
to feed, I succeeded in reaching the boat 
without frightening them, and started 
“creeping.” When within seventy yards 
or so I saw one of them stick up his 
head; instantly all the others stopped 
feeding and had their heads up too. 

I lay perfectly still for some time with 
those old black fellows looking straight 
at me, until at last they seemed sat- 
isfied that my boat was nothing but grass 
or something that was not to be feared, 
and commenced feeding again. I then 
started on once more, and when within 
forty yards waited for them to come to- 
gether for a good shot. 

When four were in line I pulled on 
them, and as the rest rose, managed to 
cut another one down. The whole five 
lay on their backs without a kick, show- 
ing the great effectiveness of fine shot. 

It was now noon, and returning to 
the point I brought out my lunch-basket 
and commenced making the coffee over 
an alcohol lamp and frying some eggs 
over another. While I was in the mid- 
dle of this, two mallard lit alittle inside 
of the point, and, leaving everything as 
it was, with Dan as a watchman, I pad- 
died out on them. They gave me a 
very easy shot, and I missed both clean. 

On returning I found the eggs burnt 
to a crisp and the coffee hotter than—it 
should be ; but there were more eggs in 
the basket, and I soon had them done to 
a turn and atea hearty lunch. 

The tide was now running in strong, 
and, after waiting an hour or so, I 
started up through the grass. Before I 
had gone a hundred yards, up jumped 
a pair of wood-duck and I managed to 
stop both with a neat right and left. 

Reaching the mouth of the first of 
the three creeks, I paddled up, and 
around the second bend hada shot at 
three black duck and killed two with 
my first barrel, missing the other one. 
Keeping on I killed a pair of mallards 
just as I was going to turn. 

These swamp creeks are remarkably 
beautiful. They are often not more 
than ten yards wide, with a fringe of 
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lily-pads and wild rice backed by tall 
trees, which in the autumn take on the 
most gorgeous tints of crimson and 
gold, while here and there are dark 
pines and cedar bushes with flaming 
streamers of scarlet creepers, and on 
the edge of the grass purple asters and 
yellow marsh-flowers. 

It was nearly sundown when the 
mouth of the creek was reached, and 
I was thinking about starting for home, 
when four black duck pitched in the 
grass toward the edge of the channel. 
I shoved out, and they jumped at about 
forty yards. My first barrel tumbled 
one over, while my second winged an- 
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other, which Dan retrieved in elegant 
style. It wasa perfect autumn evening. 
The sun was just disappearing benind 
the mountains, which stood out a dark 
purple, clear and cold against the sky ; 
and, as I paddled up in the bright after- 
glow with the full moon shining across 
the water, I felt quite satisfied with my 
day’s work. Indeed, simply to be out 
of doors in such weather and amid such 
surroundings was happiness enough for 
any man ; and with the bow of my boat 
filled with ducks, and Dan and my pipe 
for company, I should have been hard to 
please if I had not felt contented and at 
peace with all the world. 





BLUEFISHING OFF FIRE ISLAND. 


By Prederic De Garis. 


ws HE blues are here! They ketch- 
ed some big fish outside, yester- 
day—an’ they’re bitin’ like sav- 
ages,” the captain added, stirred 
for the moment from his usual taciturn- 
ity. “Shall we try it ag’in?” 

The captain and I have trolled and 
chummed for bluefish, with results that 
have fluctuated on our angler’s scales 
from “fisherman’s luck,” to very fair 
catches—but with all our fishing we 
never had experienced one of those 
starred days so often told about ; those 
rosy periods when the fisherman runs 
into such schools of fish that he becomes 
exhausted in handling them. 

Now, for me, one of the beauties of 
bluefishing has been the everlasting 
hope that some day, when everything 
was just right, one, just one day of such 
phenomenal luck might be mine. With 
each succeeding summer, when the 
roving hordes of blues come up the 
coast, leaving detachments in the Great 
South Bay and Fire Island waters, the 
fingers itch to battle with these fighters. 
With every season there lurks the idea 
that the day we want has surely arrived. 
It always ends the same way—the cap- 
tain and I “try it ag’in.” 


With a sixteen-mile sail to Fire Isl- 
and, in the face of an adverse wind, 
, we decided to start that same morning, 
anchor for the night near the “Surf 
Hotel” and be ready to run outside be- 
fore daylight the next morning. Pro- 
visions, ice, and the various articles that 
go toward insuring a comfortable trip, 
were stowed on board, with dispatch. 
Our guns and some Snipe-stool were not 
forgotten—because, should the annual 
flight of shore-birds take place while 
we were on the bay, there were numer- 
.ous fine shooting-points where we were 
going. 

Trips with the captain always have a 
peculiar charm. In the first place, the 
captain is all right. Next, his “yacht” 
is a good-sized, steady working-boat—a 
sloop-rigged sharpie, withspeed. Again, 
the winter cabin, with bunks and stove, 
guarantees restful sleep and hot meals. 
It is a cozy sort of a place in a stiff sou’- 
west breeze, even on a summer’s night. 

The captain and I constituted the 
officers and crew, cooks and roustabouts 
of our craft. When everything was 
shipshape and snug the crew was or- 
dered to trim up the fishing-tackle, and 
the crew did so. 
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OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS. 
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We use lines of heavy, braided linen 
—two hundred and fifty yards in each 
line. On the end we bend a leader of 
piano-wire, two or three feet long; to 
this the squid—of lead, pine, pearl or 
bone — with its ferocious hook, is at- 
tached. 

“ Wind's veerin’,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, while I was busy with the lines. 
“Yes—yes. We'll hit her up soon—and 
no durn long tacks neither.” 

So it proved. We drove along so fast 
that five o’clock found us close to the 
inlet. Several boats had passed us on 
their way home—all reporting fish. The 
captain was quietly reading the signs. 

“Way them gulls is actin’ — think 
there’s goin’ to be fun out there. S’pose 
we keep right on goin’? We c’n hustle 
back without sayin’ a word, if we don’t 
like it.” 

I agreed to this, although it was rather 
unusual for a boat to go out for blues 
at that late hour. But it was tempting. 
From all quarters the sea-gulls were fly-_ 
ing toward one spot on the ocean, where 
numbers of them were hovering about, 
making the shrillest cries. They were 
more excited than I had ever seen them. 
This could have only one meaning. 
Some smaller fish, menhaden, young 
mackerel or other prey were being 
slaughtered by a big school of blues in 
such quantities that there was an abun- 
dance of food for the hungry gulls. 

Down the channel we sped—through 
the inlet and over the bar. A very re- 
spectable sea tossed us a little as we 
worked our way out—but that is part of 
the game sometimes. 

Soon we pass the leaning spar-buoy 
that marks the reef. 

The blues and the gulls are making a 
great commotion in sea and air, further 
inshore. They are covering waters too 
shallow for our sloop to venture into, so, 
chafing under the restraint, we are com- 
pelled to wait and watch the rolling 
breakers where the massacre is being 
enacted. In places, the waters boil and 
seethe with the lightning-like move- 
ments of the fish. Shining menhaden, 
pursued by remorseless blues, make wild 
leaps into the air; the shore is fringed 
with a line of glistening, sparkling fish 
that have leaped out upon the land in 
their despair. 

With lines overboard, we cruise 
around, hoping that the next whim of the 
school will take it into decent depths. 
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“There they go, out beyond the bell- 
buoy!” The captain brings the sloop 
about and heads for the free water. 

Bar! Shoal bar! the incessant bell 
warns us as we approach. Sar/ 
Bar near / it tolls as we slip by, with a 
clang from its very soul that seems a 
protest against its monotonous duty. 

The screeching gulls resent our com- 
ing and are loath to give up the field. 
The captain takes his ranges with shore 
objects and buoys, and we pay out line 


until the squids are far astern. Ours is 
the only boat on the ground. The sun 
will soon dip below the horizon. In the 


tumbling seas that brush us aside with 
their increasing force, we shall have 
lively work. 

Suddenly, the line is nearly dragged 
out of my hands—it would have been if 
past experience had not taught me 
what to expect when the bluefish strike. 
Give him a little line in his first rush— 
you cannot budge him until the first tug 
is eased. Ah! there he breaks—a grand 
chap! Now keep the line coming— 
keep it coming—don’t let him get a foot 
of slack if you can prevent it. Don’t let 
him try the tricks of his tribe—he will 
either shake the hook out of his mouth, 
or, turning back on the line, if he can, 
above the wire, will by accident or de- 
sign, cut it in a jiffy with his shark-like 
teeth. How he fights and shakes him- 
self—and what a splendid battle it is 
with that long line out! You fairly 
hear the water hiss behind him as he 
cleaves it in those mighty side-rushes ; 
but my legs are braced apart to meet 
the pitching of the sloop, while my hands 
gather in the singing line as fast as I 
can haul and drop it between my feet. 
Don’t jerk, or you'll tear the hook out 
of his mouth! Keep ahead of him! 

Oh, but this is glorious sport! There 
he is—his silvery sides scintillating in 
the green depths. Now, look out; lift 
him clear of the boat, or you may lose 
him if he once gets a purchase against 
the side with that powerful tail. 

A good throw and a lucky one—just 
in time—the hook pulled out as he struck 
the fish-tub. Rat-a-plat-plat, he beats a 
merry tattoo as he flops around trying to 
jump out of the tub. 

“An eight-pounder, I'll bet,” is the 
captain’s verdict. ‘ We’ll just fish that 
hole for fair.” 

We barely have the lines straightened 
after coming about, when the captain 
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yells: “Hold on! Take the wheel! 
I’ve struck suthin’ big ! Keep astraight- 
away course !” 

I spring astride the wheel-box, with 
my line trailing out over my shoulder, 
and bring the sloop up in the wind. 

“Jee-rusalem!” the captain shouts. 
“Luff her! luff her a little! We’re 
goin’ so fast I can’t manage him. Span- 
ish mack’rel, by cracky a 

“ Hurry up, cap’n ; I’ve got another,” 
I respond, as I feel the line sagging 
down on my shoulder. 

“ Comin’—so’s this fish.” He swings 
in a smashing big mackerel, a_ prize, 
and grasps the wheel. 

My fish is yet hooked, but before I 
can get to work the line slacks; there is 
a feeling of goneness in it as it tautens— 
the fish has broken loose. Never mind, 
there are others. 

We make short runs back and forth 
over that charmed space, and just as 
surely as we get abreast of the bell- 
buoy we strike fish. Every minute is 
full of excitement—every nerve tingles 
under the intense strain! Often we 
each hook a blue at the same moment ; 
then it is turn and turn about at the 
wheel, kicking and plunging as the 
heavy cross-seas hammer our bows to 
windward. 

“We'd better make tracks for inside 
waters,” said the captain, at last, and he 
almost sighed. The fish were as plen- 
tiful as ever, but it was fast growing 
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dark. There are safer places at night 
than the shoals and sand-bars off Fire 
Island. The skipper of the big steamer 
thrashing out to the southeast evidently 
had the same thoughts, judging from 
the columns of smoke pouring out of the 
funnels. 

Big combers were curling up over the 
bar. When we were in the middle of it, 
the grandfather of all waves rushed in, 
seemed to suck up the shoal water, and, 
if the giant had not given us a tremen- 
dous push, the sloop would have crashed 
down upon the gleaming white sand. 
As it was, we scraped the outer edge of 
the bar, but no damage was done our 
strong hull. 

“ Gettin’ purty dusty out here. Yes— 
yes. Time we was mosein’,’”” commented 
the captain. 

Safely inside, the count showed twen- 
ty-three blues and the Spanish mackerel ; 
all notably big fish. We had not loaded 
the sloop, but we had done remarkably 
well, and had been on the jump every 
second of our limited time. My long- 
wished-for day /ad arrived, and, as the 
-aptain prophesied, there had been “ fun 
out there.” 

We anchored near one of the islands 
in the upper channel, and iced the fish 
—all save one; at ten o’clock we were 
eating that one with a relish which 
comes only with a broiled bluefish right 
out of the water, after a longish fast and 
a fair share of hard work. 
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The laughter of the waves; their sweet cadences 
Lull the soul to rest and charm the senses, 
When the wind blows through the rigging. 


l LOVE the ocean in its moods and tenses, 








I love to watch the colors come and go 

On mountain wave and crest of dazzling snow ; 

The red-tinged cloud-banks in a sunset glow. 
When the wind blows through the rigging. 


I love to hear the melancholy droning 
Through shroud and stay ; the wind’s sweet plaintive moaning, 
And sudden angry hiss of breaking combing, 

When the wind blows through the rigging. 


I love to catch the glimmer of the moon. 

Through inky clouds on curling wave of spume, 

The phosphorescent glow amidst the gloom, 
When the wind blows through the rigging. 


I love to see St. Elmo's flame on high, 
Or leap from mast to mast across the sky ; 
The evanescent rainbow fade and die, 

When the wind blows through the rigging. 


I love at evening's close to sink to sleep, 
As lengthening shadows 'cross the ocean creep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the mighty deep, 

When the wind blows through the rigging. 


HARRY HIGGINs. 
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A FAIR CHANCE. 




















DEER-HUNTING ON SANHEDRIN. 


By Ninetta Bames. 


ANHEDRIN 
S or Sanhe- 
drim, as the 
mountain is 
locally called, is a 
noble eye-rest for 
the California 
traveler, from 
whichever way he 
approaches its 
wilderness of 
peaks and pines. 
History does not 
tell us who gave 
to this interesting landmark its musical 
Jewish name, but it was my good fort- 
une to run across an old hunter who 
told how, in the early fifties, one Pierre 
de Léon, an educated Frenchman, came 
to live with the Indians hereabout, and 
how when troubles arose between the 
several tribes, a council of chiefs took 
place on this central mountain, and De 
Léon, who was present, was said to have 
begun an eloquent speech with the dec- 
laration, “ We are the Great Sanhedrin 
of the Nomalackie tribes.” 

The name thus dramatically iatro- 
duced into Indian nomenclature, has 
since ciung to the traditions of this vast 
*council-chamber ” —Nature’s “ Hall of 
Gazzith ”—whose superb appointments 
of tree colonnade, rock sculpture, cloud- 
picturing. fountains, a rich mosaic of 
flora for pavement, and the whole bur- 
nished heavens for roof, fit it more for 
the meeting place of gods than for white 
hunters or Diggers in war-paint. 

Viewed from the Russian River val- 
ley, Sanhedrin runs its ten miles of 
noduled ridge against the northern blue, 
its height hardly less than the snow- 
scarred cones of Mount Hull, St. John, 
and Snow Mountain. This group of 
Coast Range summits forms the upper 
apex of a rugged spur whose trend is 
from northeast to southwest, the whole 
including what is known to the few as 
the best deer-preserve in California. 

When, therefore, Sam Paxton and 
Doctor George wrote to us to join them 
in their regular summer's hunt on San- 
hedrin, the invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted. 

There were five of us in the party, with 
hunting equipments, saddles, blankets, 





and “grub-box,” all snugly packed in 
a stout spring wagon and cart. Pedro, 
the Doctor’s deer-dog, shared the back- 
seat with the Commodore. Not one of 
us, unless it be Pedro, is likely to forget 
that morning’s drive out the orchard 
lane and on up the long, shining valley 
with its dimplement of river blue, the 
wind sweet and cool in our faces, a 
broad sunrise brilliance on the mount- 
ains, and all the shaggy wild-wood of 
the foot-hills gathering to us. Sixteen 
miles on up stream, and we trace the 
Russian River to its head in Potter 
Valley, where modest farm-homes peep 
at the passers-by through loops of hop- 
vines and windows framed in apple- 
boughs. 

Beyond the peaceful valley the road 
turns leftward to let us squeeze between 
the steepled bowlders that overlook 
Coal Creek. Thence on we zigzag across 
broken uplands, down whose gardened 
cafions the snow treasures of Sanhedrin 
come cascading to the south fork of the 
Eel River. 

At this season the Eel River has 
a summer flow measuring no greater 
depth than reached our wagon-bed. But 
winter shows a different phase—a foam- 
ing torrent impossible to ford; and the 
occasional pilgrim to Sanhedrin soli- 
tudes must submit to be swung across, 
from bank to bank, in a basket hanging 
from a cable. 

In climbing out of Day’s Vale, our in- 
terest in the landscape grew apace; we 
were beginning the ascent of Sanhe- 
drin. The forest became denser—not 
massed in solid shades, but grouped in 
beautiful open groves, the dark plumes 
of conifers in lovely contrast to the foli- 
age of oak and madrofio and the pale 
green of hazel. 

High and still higher we mount, every 
foot of the ascent bringing fresh won- 
derment at the vastness and grandeur 
of the mountain world about us. The 
colossal gap between us and Mount 
Hull and Iron Mountain is the roadway 
of Eel River, its lofty walls smoothed 
out of jagged feature by sweeps of for- 
est and chemisal, the whole as wild as if 
newly created. At times we catch the 
glint of water from depths of gorge. 
We lunch by a bowlder-choked stream, 
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and eat the thimble-berries on its banks 
for dessert. After an hour’s rest we are 
again on the road. 

This glorious wilderness is a choice 
feeding-ground for deer. The broad 
forests on the east and south of Sanhe- 
drin are, as yet, practically inaccessible 
to lumber traffic, and no pick of miner 
has defaced the comfortably-cushioned 
rocks. Even stock-raising is at a disad- 
vantage, as the snow lies so late on 
these alpine highlands that only migra- 
tory flocks and herds come up from 
the valleys to graze in the short warm 
season, 

The deer’s favorite browse is chemi- 
sal—“ chemise brush” it is commonly 
called; the name is supposed to be of 
Indian origin. Whole mountain fronts 
grow this thorny, dull-colored shrub, 
and, shortly after the uninviting pasture 
has been swept by fire, deer greedily 
feed upon the sprouting twigs. These 
high woodlands also furnish unlimited 
supplies of other browse—leaves, buds, 
shoots, moss-fiber, acorns—any of which’ 
deer prefer to the sweetest of young 
grass. When winter sets in, small bands, 
led by masterful old bucks, work their 
way gradually down to warmer alti- 
tudes, keeping as much as possible to 
sheltered passes. 

Each steep we gained—hunters assert 
there are twelve distinct summit-ridges 
to Sanhedrin—was housed and dream- 
ing under living towers of cedar and 
pine. I have never seen mightier speci- 
mens of these trees in the Sierra or 
northern Coast Range than are mar- 
shaled here in stalwart clans four thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. 

We wound up the south slope of the 
mountain, through mile above mile of 
primeval forest. The sun darted jave- 
lins through the dim vault of the trees, 
the young oaks clapped their leaves 
joyously, there was a spiced coolness in 
the air, and the vigorous splash of Cedar 
Creek made tumult in the ravine that 
walled in the road. A sign-board was 
nailed to an obtrusive fir, and the Com- 
modore hailed us to “heave to till he 
made out the colors.” 

Our “sailor man” spelt out the strag- 
gling letters of “ Bachelor’s Camp,” and 
the horses were turned off the road, 
when they crashed uphill through a 
tangle of berried shrubbery. A few 
rods of this, and the great pines stood 
aside to make room on a sunny glade 
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for sapling oaks. Sam and Burk were 
already here and unloading the cart. 
There were two hours yet of sun, and 
we all turned to at the jolly work of 
regulating camp. 

Nature seemed to have done the plan- 
ning for us, and with a felicitous regard 
for the relations of beauty and utility. 
You saw at once which niche she in- 
tended for the dining-room, the sun- 
proof boughs of a fir for ceiling, and 
walls of interlocked alder and pepper- 
wood. A kitchen square alongside had - 
an indoor water supply to delight the 
heart of the most exacting housekeeper. 
While Sam energetically proportioned 
off the stream into “spring-house,” sink 
and cellar, the Doctor was intent upon 
building the kitchen-range, his hands 
fitting the rocks and clay-mortar with 
the nicety of a stone-mason. In the 
meantime the Commodore constructed 
table, benches and stools, the boards 
having been brought from a little mill 
a mile up the divide. Burk and I busied 
ourselves at various odd ‘jobs, and finally 
settled to cutting fir-boughs for beds. 

When it came to getting supper, Sam 
naturally fell into place as head cook, 
his experience in the army and in many 
a summer’s hunt since, making him ex- 
ceptionally expert in outdoor cooking. 
Add to this a painstaking knowledge of 
woodcraft and deer-lore, with unfailing 
good humor and helpfulness, and Sam’s 
virtues as a comrade may be readily 
understood. 

While we lingered over supper, a 
young man with two hunting-dogs rode 
up and handed us a can of fresh milk. 
There were general “how d’y’ dos” 
and hand-shakings, foilowed by the 
eager question : 

“Seen any deer lately, Jimmie ?” 

The answer was not so encouraging 
as we expected : 

“There was plenty awhile back, but 
last week a coupleo’ ’Frisco hunters 
was all up an’ down here an’ Panther 
Cafion, a-shootin’ every digger-squirrel 
an’ chipmunk they see, so of course 
scared off a lot o’ deer.” 

Jimmie could not wait just then to 
further advise us; he said he “ guessed 
he’d better git a move on, as them girls 
was alone at the cabin”’—meaning his 
wife and sister—but he promised to 
guide us to the best hunting on the 
mountain. 

After the exertion of the day, we 
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were tired and sleepy, and made little 
ceremony of hurrying to bed. Our 
tent was spread in the upper chamber 
of the grove, and in all the magnificent 
castle of out-of-doors there was never a 
more inviting or convenient apartment. 
Two giants, a pine and a fir, upheld the 
stately arch of doorway through which 
we looked down upon the “lower 
story,” our eyes fascinated by the 
weird night-effect of the scene. The 
smoldering fire lit fitfully the cavern- 
ous dark of the kitchen, where Sam’s 
gaunt form moved to and fro, setting 
things to rights. Outside the dim circle 
made by the light, the black trunks of 
the trees stood like a stockade, and 
beyond them the immeasurable gloom 
of the forest. 

One novelty in our tent was a minia- 
ture well, a foot or two wide and of 
equal depth—a break in the crust of 
earth above an underground stream. 
We had our bed directly over this 
stream, and from my pillow I could dip 
my cup into the fern-fringed bowl. I 
lay back in an ecstasy of privacy and 
rest, my limbs acquainting themselves 
by slow degrees with the yielding, fra- 
grant mattress, and my senses deli- 
ciously lulled to sleep by the tinkle of 
the running brook. 

The next day we spent in overhaul- 
ing traps and straightening up camp, 
lazying off a bit now and then in the 
irresponsible way that is half the charm 
of out-door living. Near sunset Sam 
shouldered his rifle, and with Pedro at 
his heels, sallied forth to satisfy himself 
of the whereabouts of deer, for we 
planned an early hunt in the morning. 

In Northern California, and more 
particularly Mendocino, the chase is 
usually carried on with trained hounds, 
some of which cost their masters no 
inconsiderable sum. A sheepman will- 
ingly gives one hundred dollars for a 
good “ varmint dog,” and often numbers 
six to a dozen in his pack. 

A shepherd-dog is generally con- 
sidered the best for deer, though a cross 
with a foxhound and a bloodhound will 
often produce a mongrel superior to 
either parent for deer-hunting. “A 





dog can have too good a nose,” as Sam 
expressed it; that is, a pure bloodhound 
will cause delay and trouble by sticking 
too long to a trail. 

There are two varieties of black-tail 
deer — Cariacus columbianus — found 
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to-day on Sanhedrin: the forked-horn 
Pacific or Coast deer, and the “spran- 
gled”-horn, the latter by far the more 
numerous. 

When Sam sauntered into camp an 
hour or two later, our neighbor was 
making his nightly call with the milk. 
Sam asked him “ Which way had we 
better go in the morning?” 

There was a momentary scratching 
of the dark, curly pate. 

“Well, I reckon we jump more deer 
down on the river, an’ that’s your best 
chance. Last time me an’ my wife was 
there, she says, ‘There lays a deer!’ 
An’ sure ’nough there was a big ‘spran- 
gled’-horn buck, an’ ‘long side o’ him a 
yearling. I had only Dad's old Win- 
chester, but I let fly an’ jest shaved the 
old feller’s rump, an’ he lit downhill 
fifty feet at a jump, an’ I lost him. 
Cap and Spot [his two dogs] headed off 
the little spike till I got ina shot an’ 
killed him. It had something cur’ous 
*bout it; its horns was hard with the 
velvet on. I never see one that-a-way 
before.” 

It was agreed that the four of us 
should call for Jimmie as soon after 
daybreak as possible, Burk promising 
to stay and keep camp. Accordingly, 
at four in the morning, I was jarred 
awake by something like a bomb ex- 
ploding close to my ear. It was Sam, 
whooping outside the tent. The Com- 
modore snorted, sleepily, “ Ay, ay, sir!” 
and then floundered back to bed, and 
drew the blankets over his bald head. 
This would never do. I lit a candle, 
and stuck it with melted tallow toa box, 
then felt for his neck-band, and shook 
him till his eyes stood out, and he 
bawled lustily, “Belay that!” After 
this effectual “eye-opener” we both 
hurried into our clothes and joined the 
others in the firelight. 

A hasty breakfast was eaten, while 
Pedro stood about, his eyes and tail elo- 
quently mindful of what was in pros- 
pect. When we took the guns from 
their cases and made a start for the 
horses, the intelligent brute trotted 
from one to the other of us in an ex- 
uberance of understanding ; he was as 
sure of the hunt as if he already scented 
the game. 

The morning broke with perfect 
weather, the wide blue of the sky 
propped by ponderous peaks, the risen 
sun a glory on the world, a breeze 
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waking to music the vibrant pines, and 
every falling stream a tuneful undertone 
to infinite harmonies. It was not so 
sarly but a digger-squirrel scurried over 
the dry leaves and cones in ostentatious 
search for his breakfast of pine-nuts. 
The bark of this plebeian of the Sczuride 
is so evidently an impertinence, that one 
is provoked to silence it even at the risk 
of putting to flight nobler game. 

We rode single file down the mount- 
ain. When we reached Jimmie’s cabin, 
the family was eating out-of-doors, the 
dogs nosing about the legs of the table. 

‘The delay at the cabin was a short 
one, as Jimmie’s horse was saddled, 
and soon he was in advance, piloting us 
over a south exposure of wild mountain- 
side to the Eel River cafion. We spoke 
under our breath, as deer are keen to 
detect the human voice, but are often 
indifferent to sounds made by cattle and 
horses. In this rough-country hunting 
a horse is used as much as possible to 
lessen the labor of the chase. Sam’s 
Billy seemed to enter quite as intelli- 
gently into the sport as his master, who 
related instances where he loaded one 
or two deer on him and then sent him 
alone back to his partner in camp, while 
he—Sam—continued the running down 
of a wounded buck. 

When well over an intervening ridge 
bristling with chemisal, Jimmie called 
the dogs after him and struck out alone 
down the river to make the drive with 
the wind. A deer’s sense of smell is so 
acute that the greatest caution is neces- 
sary to keep to leeward, until he is 
brought by the hounds within range. 

For some silent minutes the rest of us 
walked our horses on an obscure trail 
midway up the slope, where we overlook 
a sweep of upper and lower hillsides and 
ravines. On crossing a verdant dip 
where springs gush, we see sharp-toed 
hoof-prints, and judge that five deer at 
least have been here to drink within an 
hour. Thence on, our excitement and 
eagerness augment with every step, and 
our eyes rest searchingly upon each ob- 
ject that bears a likeness to the game. 

Suddenly the hounds give tongue—a 
portentous outburst which the mount- 
ains catch and give back in a thousand 
stirring echoes. With bounding pulses 
we urge our horses toward a group of 
oaks. Sam hears Pedro’s prolonged, 
mournful bay in the lead, and cries 
exultingly : 
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“He’s jumped a deer! Just hear the 
music. Now for luck, boys.” 

They are grand—those urgent, death- 
thirsting yells, which make cataracts 
of our blood! Flinging ourselves out 
of stirrups into the shade, we tie up 
quickly ; then with rifles held so as to 
clear the chemise brush, we stumble 
heedfully over the lip of the scarp. Sam 
is on ahead, and as Pedro’s trumpet 
challenge grows nearer and more furi- 
ous, keeps calling to us in an extrava- 
gance of relish, “Listen to that mu- 
sic! /sz’t it beautiful?” 

We are all equally enthusiastic, but 
the Commodore seems at.a loss to un- 
derstand. He glows with sympathy, 
but is evidently confused. His eyes 
wander from point to point in a puzzled 
way, and when Sam again exclaims, 
“Just hear*that chorus, boys! Great 
guns, but that’s the music for me!” he 
bursts forth : 

“Music? I don’t hear any music! If 
those dogs would keep still, I might.” 

It was said in all simplicity, but Sam 
looked such daggers of disgust that I 
hastened to interpose by asking where 
each of us was to be stationed. 

Sam’s ardor had received a heavy 
shock, and his answer is cold and 
straight to business : 

“You and the Commodore stay where 
you are. Doc, you had better get up 
on that big rock below, and I'll go still 
farther down to those trees.” 

Sam is a general at a deer-drive, and 
we obeyed without question. From our 
several vantage grounds within hallo- 
ing distance of each other, we com- 
manded the mouths of three small ra- 
vines which opened into the main defile 
of the river. <A deer is not apt to run 
across a cafion, but up or down it; and, 
judging from the direction the dogs 
were heading, it was certain the Com- 
modore and I would get the first shot. 

A few minutes’ breathless waiting, 
and then a mad plunge through brush, 
and the bump-bump of bounding hoofs,a 
startling glimpse of flying horns and dun 
hide, and the clamorous hounds break 
cover within a hundred yards of us. 
Bang! my bullet overflies the mark by a 
good foot—a common mistake in down- 
hill shooting ; and the Commodore, who 
had never before seen a wild deer, 
stares open-mouthed and forgets he has 
a gun. Crack again! A curl of blue 
smoke below us, and the Doctor gets 
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off his pedestal with more haste than 
dignity, and running across a strip of 
open ground, disappears behind a para- 
pet of rocks. 

We made the precipitous descent at 
breakneck speed, coming upon the scene 
just as the Doctor was imperturbably 
shifting the position of a big buck so as 
to turn the head downhill, that the blood 
might better run from the gaping wound 
in the throat. The dogs, panting but 
elated, crowded around us, and Sam 
coming leisurely up, the bullet - hole 
was pointed out to him. 

“Phew! Spine cut in two as clean as 
a whistle. Doc ain’t much of a hunter, 
but fetch along 
your deer and 
he’s the best run- 
ning-shot in the 
country,” 

The Doctor's 
jolly laugh set the 
woods agog,anda 
blue jay, perched 
on the polished 
red of a madrofio 
bough, squalled 
vociferously in 
company. Weall 
voted the buck a 
noble prize; fat, 
glossy of rump, 
and with an im- 
posing frontlet of 
soft horn wrap- 
ped in beautiful 
mouse-gray vel- 
vet. 

The next thing 
in order was the 
pouching of the 
deer for packing. The skin was split 
down the back of the front legs from 
knee to dew-claw, the knees then un- 
jointed, and the limp ends crossed 
diagonally and used as toggles through 
the slit gambrels of the hind legs. By 
this ingenious manipulation the hunter 
adjusts the carcass to his shoulders as 
he would a knapsack, and is thus en- 
abled to carry the weight with the least 
possible friction and fatigue. 

After an exhausting scale of the hot 
cafion wall, each of us taking turns at 
packing the deer, we emerged from the 
jungle of chemisal to the sheltering 
oaks, where Jimmie was waiting with 
the horses. The sun being now high, we 
were of one mind to return to camp to 
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refresh and cool off. All were as hungry 
as cannibals, so it was a great relief to 
find that Burk had the dinner well 
under way when we got there, and Sam 
had only to put the finishing touches by 
doing to a turn some venison steaks. 
His practiced fingers delicately dis- 
posed the floured pieces in the smoking 
grease, and the appetizing odors that 
arose made my mouth water. Burk 
puttered about the wood-pile, and the 
Doctor in brown “ Mother Hubbard” 
overalls, a flowered calico neckerchief 
knotted loosely around his neck, a towel 
slung over one arm, and a long steel 
fork held ready for use—cut a comical 
figure as second 
cook, 

“Deer liver” 
declared Sam, 
“ain’t really meat, 
but hunter’s 
bread. I’ve cut 
it just like a loaf 
and spread butter 
on. If cooked 
right, you can’t 
eat enough of it 
to hurt you.” 

That night, for 
a late supper, we 
had deer meat in 
another form—a 
“ digger roast,” as 
the boys called 
it Asaddle 
of venison, 
sprinkled with 
salt, was rolled in 
greased brown 
paper, and dip- 
ped in water. 
The logs of the fire were then pushed 
back, a hole dug in the hot ashes, the 
roast fitted in and covered with live 
coals. During the hour it was to re- 
main we sprawled before the blazing 
pitch-pine, a forest of firewood to our 
hand, and the whole night—the all-con- 
tenting, star-hung night—before us. 

When the dusk was deepening, Jim- 
mie’s wife came along with our nightly 
supply of milk. She laughed at our 
fears to let her return alone through the 
woods, and after a grateful “good night,” 
both horse and rider were swallowed up 
in the black of the forest. The Doctor 
looked after her, with uneasiness : 

“Tt doesn’t seem just right to let her 
go alone!” 
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As if in answer to the kindly thought 
a ringing note of song reached our ears, 
the words indistinguishable, but the air 
wild and musical. It was repeated again 
and again, each time sounding fainter 
and sweeter through the hushed pines. 

“ She is nearly home,” said the Doctor, 
as he gave a relieved poke to the fire. 

Shortly after we had a picturesque 
intruder—an old hunter, called ‘“ Dad.” 
He was well known to the boys, who 
made him heartily welcome. Dad had 
on the conventional overalls, a gray 
flannel shirt, minus a button at the neck, 
and a faded vest, with a whole row of 
buttons off. His old felt hat might have 
been the original, so battered and full of 
holes was it. He seated himself upon 
one end of the long bench, and the Com- 
modore sat cross-legged on the other, 
both doing their best to balance their 
seat on the hummocky floor. Then we 
drew our visitor on to a graphic recital 
of how he killed the biggest panther ever 
seen on Sanhedrin—a ferocious beast 
that measured over nine feet from tip 
to tip and weighed two hundred pounds. 

In his excitement Dad rose to bet- 
ter slap his thighs, the bench gave a 
vicious tilt, and behold, the Commo- 
dore’s legs beating a wild tattoo in the 
air as he keeled completely over ! 

For four consecutive mornings we 
rode to various hunting - grounds, all 
within five miles of camp, and only 
once came back without bigger game 
than quail and grouse—the latter a 
splendid game-bird, slaty- blue in 
color and as large as a domestic hen. 
We kept to “station -hunting,” there 
being less work about it, and more cer- 
tainty of success. The biggest kill we 
had was the morning the Doctor shot 
three deer, ail before they could run 
a hundred feet. That day the camp 
was overstocked with venison—four deer 
strung up to the same stout limb. We 
made a handsome divide of spoils with 
Jimmie and the men at the mill, and as 
a team happened to be going through to 
Ukiah, sent a choice hind quarter toa 
friend there. 

I had my first luck over beyond 
Windy Flat, with the Doctor and Pedro 
to make the drive. On making the 
ascent of a pine-tipped steep, we came 
upon a couple of deer-beds—two oval 
depressions, each about three feet long. 
The soil and leaves inside were worked 
up fine and pressed down by plump 
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bodies, and the signs of recent oc- 
cupancy so fresh that we half believed 
the beds were yet warm. Pedroscented 
the trail, and his tail went up. 

We agreed to work down the south 
fork of a cafion, which spread its arms 
at our feet. The long hollows and hill- 
sides were skirted with copses that deer 
love to haunt, and bowlders, moss- 
spotted and whiskered, were tumbled 
on the sunny patches between. Sam 
stationed himself ona furzy shelf across 
the stream, and stood erect, gun in 
hand, as fine a figure of a mountain 
hunter as one cares to see. The Com- 
modore stood his ground directly op- 
posite, where he fidgeted and perspired 
like a man hard beset. As a sportsman 
he was from first to last a self-confident 
failure, but not once did he lose pluck 
and energy. 

From my position midway I faced a 
romantic glen whose summer foliage 
was all alight and murmurous. Anon 
was the rap-tap-tap of that little car- 
penter, the woodpecker, or the cheer- 
ful clatter of quail in the hazel brush, 
but altogether it was tedious waiting. 
At last Pedro opened—a faint bellow, 
but fast growing louder and fiercer. 
I knew the honest fellow was talking 
deer, for he never gave a false alarm, 
and so my fingers played nervously 
with the trigger. 

Then came the sharp report of 
Sam’s rifle. I thought, “There goes 
my chance,” when crash! thump! an 
antlered head broke from behind a rock 
not a hundred yards off, and with no 
consciousness of taking aim I blazed 
away. I saw that I had winded him, 
for he stumbled and turned from sight 
downhill, by which I judged him hard 
hit ; for a deer severely wounded is sure 
to drag himself gulchward. 

I ran to see, and Pedro, leaping the 
runnel below, I signed him to the spot. 
He bounded ahead, and, when I came 
up, was having a spirited bout with a 
six-pointer, the buck half lying,, but 
making desperate resistance with his 
sharp horns and hoofs. The knife 
ended it, Pedro muttering savagely 
meanwhile. 

Sam, too, was not to be outdone that 
morning. He had brought down a two- 
pointer; so we considered ourselves 
well repaid for a long forenoon out. 

To Sam is due the credit of shooting 
the one Pacific forked-horn seen by us on 
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the trip. The fifth morning he went off 
on a still-hunt toSummit Lake—a pond 
or deer-lick seven miles from our camp, 
on Cedar Creek. He returned by the 
middle of the afternoon, and the buck 
he had slung across Billie was altogether 
the largest we had yet come upon, and 
its horns the handsomest. We drew 
closer to demand particulars. 

“T guess it was just a’happenstance,’”’ 
Sam said, with an adroit wink and thrust 
of his tongue. ‘Generally a man don’t 
wait to see a deer, but just shoots at 
what might be a part of one—a patch of 
brown or gray, the bush above a pair 
of slim sticks that look like legs, or 
somewhere below two tips of ears or a 
bit of horn that the sun strikes. One 
time a bowlder I’d been watching, up 
and jumped twenty feet in the air, an’ 
plunged downhill like an avalanche ; so 
there’s something in knowing a deer 
when you see it. But this time I hada 
whole broadside to aim at, an I tell you 
it was a picture—smooth an’ fat, head up 
and horns branching, ears flaring an’ 
the shiniest eyes staring straight ahead. 
I wished I could see him in the short 
blue—then a buck’s the prettiest animal 
in the world. I knew he couldn’t scent 
me, so I lay low a spell to watch him. 
Well, it wa’n’t long before he concluded 
he hadn’t heard anything, so he up with 
his hind hoof an’ scratched his ear, an’ 
then fell to browsing. Have you ever 
noticed how a deer can’t keep still a 
second? He kept shaking, stamping 
an’ wiggling his tail, always fighting the 
fleas and buck-flies. I didn’t dare wait 
too long, sec I drew a bead an’ took him 
back of the shoulder.” 

We helped string up the buck, and 
then all hands napped in the shade for 
a couple of hours. When I roused up, 
there was Sam methodically at work on 
his deer—cutting off the head, separat- 
ing the horns from the skull, and skin- 
ning the carcass — lamenting, mean- 
while, that he had not done the last 
while the animal was yet warm. 

“Comes a sight easier,”’ he said, and 
then showed me what I persistently try 
to forget is there—the nest of maggots 
always secreted in the cavity just below 
the eyes in a deer. 

“Ugh! that’s worse than a ship’s 
biscuit,” the Commodore exclaimed. 

Despite eternal vigilance on the part 
of a deer, a fly gets up its nostrils and 
lays eggs, with the result related. 
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When Sam had made a neat job of 
the dressing, he proceeded to sack the 
deer—‘“ put on its nightgown,” as the 
Doctor had it. He first whittled out a 
peg, and punched a hole in the bottom 
of a burlap sack. Then drawing the 
string that held the deer up through 
the hole, he passed the end around the 
limb of a oak, pulled on the cord, and 
swung the venison out of reach of the 
“varmints.” 

“You see,” he explained with com- 
placency, “ by punching the hole instead 
of cutting it, the mesh closes tight 
around the string and keeps out the flies.” 

Sam was a master at handy tricks. 
But the sack did not reach more than 
half-way down, so he drew another 
sack over the exposed parts that it over- 
lapped the first, and then secured it by 
baling rope about the middle. 

The day came all too soon for the 
Commodore and me to leave Bachelor’s 
Camp, the rest of the party having de- 
cided to stay yet a week longer. By 
getting an early start, we would reach 
the nearest stage-line in time to catch 
the down coach for Ukiah, and thence 
finish our journey by rail—one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Sanhedrin to 
San Francisco in one day. 

On our last night a crescent moon 
rocked in the gap between two fir- 
pinnacled domes. A subdued radiance 
stole abroad, and the profound stillness 
of the mountains was better than music 
to soothe one. We wandered happily 
under the sugar- pines, above whose 
swinging tops the stars flashed through 
thin, voyaging clouds. Such armfuls 
of scented cones as we carried to camp 
for that last night’s burning! They 
were the largest I ever saw, measuring 
all the way from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in length, and when piled artist- 
ically, made the prettiest, crackliest 
camp-fire imaginable. 

We were up at three in the morning, 
and by four o’clock had breakfasted and 
harnessed the horses. The Doctor was 
elected to drive us down Sanhedrin—a 
risky undertaking,-for as yet no streak 
of dawn pierced the thick forest on Ce- 
dar Creek. Sam and Burk did their 
best to give us a cheerful send-off. They 
built a pyramid of gummy cones at the 
head of the road, and put a match to it 
when we were ready to start. The Doc- 
tor mounted to the front seat, took up 
the reins and whip, and set one foot on 
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the brake; and while Pedro howled 
and tugged at his chain, I climbed up 
beside his master. 

At the final moment Sam seized the 
handles of two blazing cones, the Com- 
modore snatched a couple more, and in 
the general illumination the procession 
began a reckless dash, down grade, 
Sam’s spectral figure running on foot in 
the lead, his torch held high, the Com- 
modore prancing after and brandishing 
his flaming cones till the fiery smoke 
and sparks trailed back like the tail of a 
comet. It was wildly fantastic and ex- 
hilarating—the illusory figures of the 
two men, the weird lighting of the road, 
which looked like a tunnel through the 
pits of blackness upon either hand, the 
dumb challenge of highwaymen boles 
as they stepped forth and retreated 
with startling abruptness—our wheels 
grazing the unflinching granite on one 
side and the brow of a frightful abyss 
on the other, and overhead the pale 
stars slipping from sight one by one. 

At times a dead pine, preternaturally 
tall and white, menaced us with fixed, 
ghostly arms; or a prostrate, disjointed 
fir reared its hydra-headed roots, like a 
dragon threatening us as we tipped 
crazily toward its ambush. When Sam’s 
torch gave a dying flicker, he tossed it 
over the cliff and threw up his arm with 
a shout of farewell. The horses plunged 
ahead, and I looked dizzily back ; noth- 
ing could be seen of our friend, only a 
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second’s glimmer of the yet burning 
torch—a star flung into infinitude. 

We stopped for the Commodore to 
get in. He had carried our beacon 
bravely until both hands were blackened 
and scorched with burnt pitch. The 
Doctor cracked his whip at the off 
horse. It did not seem possible for 
mortal eyes to be sharp enough to keep 
the restive brutes in that ribbon oi 
road. I made myself as small as | 
could, for our driver appeared to need 
all the seat. His heavy body, with the 
elbows held well out, balanced from 
right to left, the shoulders bent a trifle 
forward, his hat pushed back and eyes 
bulging with their intent lookout. With 
gasp and unfinished sentence, I clung 
to the farther end of the seat, the Doctor 
gently but firmly insisting that he must 
have ‘‘ elbow-room.” 

It was like trying to keep to one place 
in a cyclone. We lurched from right 
to left, spinning around sharp angles, 


plumping into gutters, lunging ahead up 


rocky steeps, always a desperate dodg- 
ing of shadowy trees which set them- 
selves determinedly in our way, and 
then a final lightning race down a preci- 
pice, with a dismembering “ fetch-up” 
at the bottom. We timed ourselves 
from “Oat Gap” to the foot of the 
mountain—a long four miles—and found 





we had made it in fifteen minutes. It 
was the most superb feat in mountain- 
driving I ever witnessed. 



































Johnston Photo, THE LARCHMONT 
AM not quite 
positive of 
the identity 
of the man 
who invented 
the Larchmont 
week, but who- 
ever it was he 
deserves to be 
immortalized in 
the archives of 
theclub. Wheth- 
er a member of 
the “sea-going 
contingent” or 
aleading light of 
the renowned 
‘“‘rocking-chair fleet,” whose headquar- 
ters ashore is on the shady side of the 
piazza, within easy call of the soda-water 
fountain, and whose rallying point 
afloat is the majestic flagship //ub-Dud, 
he ought to be commemorated in 
some graceful manner commen- 
surate with the value of his in- 
spiration. 

For several years the annual 
cruises of the club had been 
crowned with but scant success. 
Handicapped by thunderstorms 
and dead calms on the stagnant 
Sound, the squadron generally 
found its way to Shelter Island, 
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and sought solace in the mild diver- 
sions and dissipations of summer hotel 
life. 

In 1895 the allied squadrons of the 
Larchmont and Atlantic Yacht Clubs 
went on a cruise together, but the 
combined efforts of both 
fleets could not achieve 
anything remarkably 
note-worthy. So, 
one evening in 
January, 1896, in - 
one of the cozy 
snuggeries of 
the Larch- 
mont Club, 
when the 
sparks of 
the hick- 
ory logs 
on the 
tiled 
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hearth were reflected 
in certain steaming 
glasses of potent, 
soul-inspiring 
grog, it befell 
that the divine 
afflatus made 
itself mani- 
fest in one 

of the 
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jovial circle, and the Larchmont week 
was then and there resolved upon. 

The yachting carnival of 1896 was 
brilliant, but its luster was dimmed by 
the dazzling splendor of this year’s féte. 

The picturesque grounds of the club 
never looked more beautiful than they 
did on the morning of Saturday, July 
17th, the opening day of the race week. 
The close-shaven emerald lawns, the 
well-kept flower beds, the trim gravel 
walks made a fitting foreground for the 
handsomest and best equipped club- 
house on Long Island Sound. The snug 
harbor was filled with a fine fleet 
of pleasure craft, including the 
contestants for the prizes, and 
an ample squadron of steam 
yachts, naphtha, vapor, and 
electric launches destined 
to be filled later in the 
day with eager sight- 
seers, 

The flagship Co/o- 
nia, owned by Com- 
modore Charles A. 
Postley, looked the 
pink of racing per- 
fection. She was in 
commission early in 
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the season, and had already won an 
ample share of prizes, but was am- 
bitious for more to fill up the commo- 
dore’s burglar-proof plate vault, which 
is quite plethoric with this and last 
year’s trophies. 

Her old antagonist, /:mecrald, J. 

Rogers Maxwell, owner, was anchored 
within hailing distance, and all hands 

“were glad to see aboard of her that 

sterling veteran, “ Hank” Haff, who 

steered I] o/untcer and Defender to 
Victory against Zhist/e and Ival- 
hyrie. 

There was only a light air 
blowing from the south- 
ward and westward when 
colors were made at eight 
bells in the morning watch. 
The Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. Lovejoy, Wintring- 
ham and Coates cast anx- 
ious eyesto windward, One 
young irreverent yachts- 
man yelled out: “Blow, 
good devil, and you shall 
have the cook!” But 
even this generous offer 
failed to bring any respon- 
sive breeze from the bel- 

lows of the wind god. 

The crews of the yachts set their 
lower sails, 
saw their 
head sails 
clear for 
hoist- 


ing, 
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and hove short on their anchors. The 
shining white wings were stretched in 
the hope of wooing the fickle breeze, 
but as yet the flags on the lofty mast 
beside the club-house scarcely fluttered 
in the still and drowsy atmosphere. 
Light and fleecy clouds sailed slowly 
across the lilac-hued heavens, Sluggish 
coasters drifted idly withthe tide. The 
churning of the mirror-like waters of 
the Sound by the wheels of passing 
steamers could plainly be heard though 
distant fully a mile. 

And now the fair yachtswomen flocked 
to the club float, and there embarked in 
gigs and launches boun tothe larger 
yachts, from whose decks they were to 
be spectators of the sea-fight. I can 
promise you they looked pretty in their 
nautical costumes, wich, in my judg- 
ment,always serve to set off the graceful 
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figures of our charming countrywomen 
to an advantage such as no other garb 
affords. Golf and bicycle uniforms are 
all very well in their way, but they can- 
not compare with the really smart 
yachting rigs of the incomparable 
American girls. They were present, 
too, in large numbers, for the Larch- 
mont Club is immensely popular with 
the sex, and the hops and entertain- 
ments given by the club are always 
well patronized by sea-nymphs, 

At noon the Regatta Committee con- 
sulted the glass, and decided that a 
breeze was due at one o’clock. Then 
they sailed forth in one of the club 
launches to the tugboat Luckenbach. 
Meanwhile the fleet got under way, 
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coming out of the harbor in all the 
pride of racing canvas, and with balloon 
muslin ready for hoisting to the capri- 
cious wind, The flotilla of steam and 
naphtha craft took up commanding posi- 
tions from which to witness the start, 
while the racing yachts, moving marvel- 
ously fast in so faint a breeze, with 
sharp bows furrowed the glassy surface 
of the placid Sound. 

b- The wind began 

to freshen slightly 
at one o’clock, and 
the signal for the 
schooners to start 
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sent Amerald and Colonia away at th. 
o5m. Lmerald had the best of the fly- 
ing start by about seven seconds, and 
spreading her light “ ballooners ” with 
seamanlike smartness, romped away on 
the first leg of the course, which was a 
broad reach with the wind on the star- 
board quarter. Somehow there seemed 
a delay on Co/fonia in spreading her 
flying kites, and this naturally gave her 
rival considerable advantage. Asorita, 
owned by Mr. W. Gould Brokaw, also 
crossed the line, but having no com- 
petitor, excited no interest. 

The course for all classes was triangu- 
lar, that for schooners being thirty miles 
and the smaller vessels in proportion. 
Vencedor and Syce followed at 1:20, 
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Vencedor \eading and unfolding a bal- 
loon jib of enormous size, under whose 
influence she glided along with great 
swiftness, to the delight of Mr. Gillig’s 
friends. The others followed in order. 
Cutters—36-foot class, rh. 30m., dcush- 
la, Surprise, Pawiuce. 
Sloops—3o-foot class, rh. 35m., A/asme, 
Raccoon, Carolina, Penelope, Goblin, Kite. 
Sloops—z25-foot class, th. 4om., | a- 
quero, Hlourt, Quantuck, Skimaug. 
Sloops—2o-foot class,1h.45m., 1 sthore. 
Cats—3o-foot class, rh. 50m., | o/sung, 
Onaway, Kit, Varda. 
Cats—25-foot class, 
Grace, Rob Roy. 
Cats—z2o0-foot class, 
Dorothy, Byna Jane. 
It was a reach to the eastward marks, 
a beat across the Sound, and a reach tou 
the finish-line off the club-house. 
Emerald maintained her lead to 
the first mark, beating Co/onza 
1m. 5s. on the reach of six miles. 
| ‘encedor also did her little four- 
mile reach 5os. faster than Syve. 
But when Emerald and Vencedor, 
flattened in sheets for the dead 
beat, the schooner’s center- 
board got hopelessly jammed 
in the trunk, from which 
it declined to budge for 
the rest of the day; and 
the Chicago boat, owing 
to her sails, was not in 
condition for a thresh to 
windward in spite of the 
efforts of Mr. Hazen 
Morse who sailed her. 
Both were thus com- 
pelled to play second- 
fiddle to the finish. 


th. 55m., /7resvo, 


2h., Minnetonka, 


ea 
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There was a trifle more wind in the 
second round, but nothing to brag of, 
all the contestants finishing before six 
o’clock in the evening. 

The winners were: Colonia, Syce, 
Acushla, Raccoon, Kite, Hourt, Volsung, 
Presto and Dorothy. Amorita, Pawnee 
and Asthore had sail-overs. The ex- 
act details of this and the remain- 

ing races of the week will be 

found in the Yachting Depart- 
ment of Monthly Review at 
the end of this issue. 

There was a musical frolic, 
which did not end until midnight, 
to which the jovial members of the 
rocking-chair fleet largely con- 
tributed. And thus ended the first 
day of the Larchmont week. 

The weather was by no means prom- 
ising on Monday, the wind being east, 
the sky cloudy, with occasional showers. 
The steam yachts did not offer so many 
attractions to the ladies as they did 
on Saturday, so “stag parties” were 
‘rather the rule than the exception. 

There were only six starters, Colonza 
and “Emerald in the schooner class, 
Raccoon, Musme, and Carolina in the 
special 30-foot class, and Shark in the 
20-foot class. The courses were the 
usual club triangles, and the breeze was 
true and steady from start to finish, the 
water being smooth throughout. 
Capt. Haff, the famous 
Long Island skipper, 
was at the Emerald’s 
wheel, while Charles 
\ Barr, formerly of 
Scotland, but now 
hailing from Mar- 
blehead, Mass., 
steered the 


<, 


f 
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Colonia. The starting signal was sound- 
ed at 11:35, and Haff, securing the 
weather berth, forced Colonia to give 
Emerald room at the stake-boat and 
crossing the line 57 seconds ahead. The 
course was east 3 north, six miles dead 
to windward, with a strong flood tide to 
buck against. 

The “thirties” were sent off at 11:40, 
with Raccoon in the lead, followed by 
Musme. These boats crossed on the 
port tack, but Caro/ina was on the star- 
board tack, making a sluggish third. 

By dint of the sea-jockey’s art Colonia 
was kept under Amera/a’s lee for half an 
hour, before her skipper could extricate 
her from her de- 
moralizing posi- 
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of the three boats were: Raccoon, th. 
17m, 1s.; Carolina, th. 19m. 4s., and 
Musme, 1h. 19m. 12s. 

Colonia rounded the Hempstead mark 
at th. 52m. 11s.,and Emerald at th. 53m. 
It was now a broad reach to the home 
mark, three miles distant across the 
Sound, with the wind on the starboard 
quarter. The times at the conclusion of 
the first round of 15 miles being: Colo- 
nia, 2h. 8m. 59s., and Emerald, 2h. gm. 
57s., Colonta being 58 seconds in the 
lead. 

The elapsed times of the 30-footers at 
the end of their first round of eleven 
miles were: Raccoon, 2h. 12m. 11S. ; 
Musme, 2h. 13m. 
58s.; Carolina, 





tion, but just as 
soon as she got 
clear of her 
blanketing she 
displayed her 
saucy stern to the 
Emerald, ate out 
to windward in 
capital style, and 
also outfooted 
her clever op- 
ponent in spite of 
all the artful 
dodges of Capt. 
Haff. Hammer 
and tongs it was 
until the easterly 
mark was reach- 
ed. It was round- 
ed as follows: 
Colonia th. 11m, 
30s.,and Emerald 
th. 12m. 50s., Co- 








fonia being 1m. 
20s. ahead of her 
antagonist. It 
must be said that Emerald made a 
better turn than Co/onia, but the last- 
named was by far the smarter of the 
two in setting the spinnaker and the 
balloon jibtopsai, thus reversing the 
order of affairs in Saturday’s race, when 
Emerald s crew was particularly active 
in setting and shifting her flying kites. 
With the tide in their favor the six- 
mile run down the wind was soon ac- 
complished. 

Meanwhile the 30-footers had been 
enjoying a lively little tussle of their 
own, with Raccoon in the lead, Carolina 
second, and Musme third. Inthe 4-mile 
thresh to windward, the elapsed times 


2h. 14m. gos. The 
wind was a trifle 
brisker on the 
second round, but 
there were few 
changes in the 
relative positions 
of the boats, ex- 
cept that Colonia 
steadilyincreased 
her lead, finish- 
ing at 4h. 38m. 
8s. while Am- 
erald crossed the 
line at 4h. 43m. 5s. 

Colonia thus 
beat Emerald 
3m. 41s. Raccoon 
beat Carolina 
3m. 46s. and 
Musme 5m. 4s., 
while Shark en- 
joyed the barren 
honor of a sail- 
over. 

From the point 
of view of the ladies, the most enjoy- 
able day of the carnival was Tuesday, 
July 2oth, when the fleet lay at anchor, 
and all the lovely afternoon was de- 
voted to the racing of small boats and 
naphtha launches and some rollicking 
water sports. It was ladies’ day, and 
the sex was well represented. 

At noon all the yachts in the harbor, 
at asignal from the flagship, dressed 
ship, the flags being displayed in rain- 
bow fashion and fluttering gayly in the 
light and balmy southwest breeze. The 
effect was lovely and artistic, and was 
hugely admired. At one o'clock the 
Seventh Regiment band assembled on 





ON THE LAWN AT THE BOAT-RACES. 
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the lawn, and to the 
inspiriting strains of 
the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” the 
American flag, the 

club burgee and a 

















host of other 
flags were brok- ee 


en out on the 
flagstaff. 


SYCE, 


The boat-races came next, and mighty 
interesting they were, the first contest 
being a spirited bout, in which eight 
naphtha launches, 21 feet and under, 
from Colonia, Emerald, Sachem, Pawnee, 
Trochilus, Marietta, Viola and Amorita 
contested. Co/onza’s launch won by 36 
seconds, Emerald’s being second and 
Sachem's third. 

A four-oared gig race followed, for 
the Hen and Chickens, colored. Boats 
from Colonia, Sachem and A morita were 
the competitors, A morita’s gig winning 
by 24 seconds. 

Pair-oared gigs from the Duquesne, 
Syce, Viola, Emerald, Sachem, Viator 
and //uron rowed a capital race for the 
Dauntless colors, Syce’s crew being suc- 
cessful, with Amerald second, Viator 
third. 

Dinghies from 7rochilus, Emerald, 
Onconta, Lydia, Marietta, Viator, Liris, 
Duquesne and Amorita rowed for the 
Zxecution colors, J/arietta winning, 
with A morita second, and Onconta third. 

At four,o’clock the water baseball 
game was called, between “ Fortunates 
and Unfortunates,” as the programme 
put it. The married nine were Theo- 
dore R. Hostetter, Harry M. Gillig, F. 
S. Schlesinger, Thomas Van Dusen, 
Frank Fuligraff, George Hatton, Will- 
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iam Barton, Dr. C. W. Stimson and E. 
B. Sanger. The single men were G. G. 
Milne, C. Baird, H. L. Currie, Herbert 
Seeley, Archibald Dally, Harold Spen- 
cer M. Clarke, George Singer and Wil- 
lie Caldwell. 
This was simply a “larky” frolic 
in the water, carried on by men who 
were good swimmers, The um- 
pire, Captain West, was, of course, 
thrown overboard, and Frank 
Fullgraff, in a woman’s yachting 
costume, fell into the water with 
a scream, shrill as a locomo- 
tive’s shriek, and created a 
momentary scare among the 
uninitiated. Swimming 
matches and tub races 
brought the water-sports to 
an amusing close, and then 
all hands got ready for 
«23 the ball, which was held 
in the dining-hall of the 


} club, which was deco- 
‘~! rated with bunting. Mr. 
™+ Augustin Monroe was 


masterof the ceremonies, 

and he was ably assisted 
by Messrs. Murray and Sterling. All 
were conspicuous with brilliant silken 
sashes of blue and white stripes—the 
colors of the club. 

The scene out-of-doors was enchant- 
ing. The fleet was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The grounds of the club were 
ablaze with light. Prismatic fountains 
played ; Chinese lanterns swung from 
trees, and fairy lamps twinkled in the 
verdant foliage. 

A strong sou’wester, with frequent 
showers, a nasty jump of a sea, with 
prospects of hard squalls, were the 
meteorological features of Wednesday, 
July 21st. Out of fifty yachts entered 
only twenty-seven faced the music when 
the starting signal was given at 11:35. 
Emerald made a splendid start, crossing 
the line on the instant the whistle blew. 
Colonia crossed too soon, and had to 
put back, losing 1m. 43s. by injudicious 
haste. In spite of the weight of wind, 
both schooners lugged their clubtopsails 
from start to finish. It is likely that 
Emerald would have done better under 
a working maintopsail, as she didn’t 
seem to stand up so well as Colonia. It 
was a reach to the first mark at Matin- 
necock, which was rounded thus: £7m- 
erald, 12h. 5m. 23s.; Colonia, 12h. 6m. 
34s. When sheets were flattened in for 
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the beat of six miles Co/onza soon took 
up a commanding position to windward 
and gained steadily every tack she made. 
Emerald clewed up her foretopsail in 
a puff, and did not set it again until the 
thresh to windward was over. In the 
first round Colonza beat Emerald 5m. 27s. 
Vencedor’s starboard spreader was car- 
ried away before the start, but Mr. Hoyt, 
of the Syce, agreed to wait an hour for 
Mr. Gillig ; but the repairs were not ef- 
fectual, and as Vencedor was making her 
way for the line, the spreader snapped in 
two, so there was no race in that class. 
Most of the smaller craft had reefed 
down and even then some had as much 
muslin set as they could stagger under ; 
and what with salt spray and drench- 
ing showers of rain the yachtsmen got 
pretty wet. But all sailed plucky races 
and none withdrew until they had to. 
Colonia in the second round increased 
her lead though the breeze had light- 
ened considerably, which should have 
helped Emerald materially. The con- 
test was keen in all classes, and none 
were sorry when the race was finished. 
Colonia beat Emerald, 12m. 39s. 
Norota had a sailover. Surprise beat 
Acushla, 6m. 54s. Pawnee beat Fidelio. 
Raccoon beat Musme, 1m. 19s. Goblin 
beat FPenclope, 43m. 42s. Hourt van- 
quished Quantuck. Shark defeated 
Keneu. Kit beat Volsung, 39m. 378 
Win or Lose beat Grace, 11m. 53s. 
Thursday morning dawned dis- 
mally. Heavy rain pelted down 
and a dense mist settled over the 
Sound like a great white pall. 
Only the smaller classes were 
to compete, but the little fel- / 
lows always get good treat- 
ment at Larchmont, where / 
their value is highly appre- | 
ciated. After a dreary wait 
a pleasant little sailing 
breeze came out from the 
south-southwest, and the 
yachts were started at 
12h. 35m., over triangu- 
lar courses of twenty-: 
two and eleven miles. 
The first leg was a 
reach, with the wind 
on the starboard 
quarter, the second a 
beat, and the third a 
reach, with the breeze 
on the port quarter. 


Awa and Choctaw, in Johnston Photo, 
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the 51-foot cabin trunk class; Musme 
and Raccoon, in the 30-foot class; K7z, 
Win or Lose, Dosoris IJ. and Grace, in 
the cabin cat class,and Shark and As- 
thore, in the 20-foot class, were the 
starters. 

The race was uneventful, except that 
Asthore fouled Shark soon after the 
start and withdrew. Grace and |W2n or 
Lose retired after the first round. J/us- 
me easily vanquished Raccoon. 

Choctaw beat Awa, 2m. 56s.; Musme 
defeated Raccoon, 4m. 51s.; Kzt beat 
Dosoris IT., 10m. 29s., and Shark was 
victorious over Asthore. 

There was a good breeze from the 
southwest on Friday with pleasant 
weather. It was hoped that Amerald 
and Colonia would start in the open 
regatta, but both craft remained idle at 
their moorings. Vencedor and Syce were 
ready, however, and so were Raccoon, 
Carolina, and Musme in the 30-foot class, 
and Shark had a competitor in the Wave, 
an imported 1-rater, built by Sibbick, 
and sailed in good style by Captain 
James C. Summers. She wasn’t in it 
with the home craft, a more powerful 
and able little ship. 

The starting whistle was blown at 
11:49, the course being 
over the eleven-mile 

triangle, the leg to the 
eastward being sailed 
first. Vencedor led for 

; atime, but in wind- 
\ ward work was no 
pe Sy match for Syce. 
. The times of the 

first round were: 

Syce, th. 37m. 

21s.; Vencedor, 
th. 39m. 26s.; 

Raccoon, th. 
46m. 28s.; 
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Musme, th. 46m. 38s. Carolina had with- 
drawn. 

Syce beat Vencedor, 4m. 8s.; Norota 
had a sailover; Raccoon beat Musme, 
4s.; Shark beat Wave, 22m. 39s. 

The races concluded on Saturday, 
when a capital breeze piped up from the 
westward, and to its merry music thirty- 
two yachts crossed the line. /Amerald 
appeared to have had enough of defeat, 
so Colonia sailed over the course alone, 
and so did Norota and Acushla. Mr. 
John F. Lovejoy, chairman of the Re- 
gatta Committee, sailed the Vencedor, 
but her spreader 
although she was kept at it in her crip- 
pled condition, she was no match for the 
Syce, which soon overtook her. 

As the leaders were approaching the 
finish line of the first round an accident 
occurred which might have been at- 
tended by tragic consequences. The 
cat-boat Dorothy, with her owner, Mr. 
John E. Sanborn, steering, and her 


crew, Messrs. C. C. Wright and Henry | 


E. James, sitting up to windward, was 
romping along under as much muslin 
as she could lug, on the port tack. Mr. 
Burnham's cutter, Vorota, also under a 
press of canvas, was approaching on the 
starboard tack, thus having the right of 
way. Neither boat observed the other 


gave way again and. 
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until it was too late. Dorothy crashed 
into Norota’s port bow about six feet 
forward of the mast, carrying away a 
big chunk of the cutter’s rail. By the 
force of the collision the bows of the 
Dorothy were stove in and she began to 
sink. Mr. James made a_ successful 
jump for the Jorota’s deck, but Mr. 
Sanborn knowing that Mr. Wright was 
unable to swim stuck to his boat. 

The judges’ tug, Edward Lucken- 
bach, hurried to the rescue. Mr. Wright 
was hauled aboard by a line, and Mr. 
Sanborn swam to the tug. A hawser 
was made fast to the wreck, but after 
being towed a little way she went to 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

Most of the smaller boats were sailed 
under snug canvas. In the result Syce 
beat Vencedor, 19.36; Pawnee beat £72- 
aclio, 2.48; Carolina beat Musme, 7.13; 
Ffourt beat Quantuck, 6.45; Shark beat 
Wave, Jester beat Alice, 13.43; Dosoris 
beat Azz, 1s.; W2n or Lose beat Gracze, 
7.02; Minnetonka beat Willie B. 

The successful week wound up with 
a great display of fireworks on the club 
grounds and aconcert. From a social, 
as well as from a sportsmanlike point of 
view, the Larchmont aquatic carnival 
week of 1897 could not have been more 
brilliant. A. J. KENEALY. 
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PARTY sat on the 
cool piazza of the 
De Soto, discuss- 
ing plans for the 
morrow ; — Daisy 
Chapparal com- 
monly called 
“Prit,” for rea- 

sons unknown, black-haired, quick and 

impulsive; her papa, Major Don Chap- 
paral, dignified and rather unbending 
to strangers, but a slave to the mother- 
less Daisy’s every whim; Mr. Guy 

Dahlgren, forty-five and unmarried, 

with chances slim, but accepting his 

fate with fortitude ; Spenser Ronald, on 
paper, but, otherwise, always “ Pink 

Ronald,” so called from the fact that 

when a baby he was distinguished from 

his twin brother by means of a pink 
tibbon. He was tall, sturdy and quiet, 
as big men usually are, and was sus- 
pected to be under the domination of 

that pretty tyrant, cousin Daisy, to a 

degree of servility second only to that 

of Major Chapparal, her father. Then 
there were Nettie, Pink’s fair-haired sis- 
ter, and last—in this list only—Charlie 

Demotte, alderman, sportsman, and all- 

around good fellow, “a Georgian born, 

boys, and you know what that means,” 
and an old-time friend of both Major 

Chapparal and Guy Dahlgren. 

A flying trip from New York to 
Havanna, thence to Key West, thence 
to Jacksonville, had at last landed them 
in Savannah, where Charlie declared 
they had to stay at least one week, even 
if he had to jail them, in his official 
capacity. 

‘“What have you boys got on for to- 
morrow,” asked Major Chapparal, light- 
ing his cigar. 

“T thought I'd give the boys a round 
at rice-birds,” answered Charlie. “You 
had better come along, Major.” 

“No, no, Charlie,” responded the 
Major, with a disparaging smile; 
“there’s hardly enough sport in that for 
me. Now, if you were going out on 
the ledges in Colorado for a cinnamon, 
you might count me in,” and the Major 
deliberately snapped the ash from his 
weed and leaned back comfortably. 


A ROMANCE AMONGST THE 
RICE-BIRDS. 


By Bimore Biliott Peake. 


Pink Ronald tipped a sly wink to 
Dahlgren and Demotte, and said: “ We 
might hunt you up an alligator or a 
wildcat, uncle.” 

“ Alligators are a little slow, my boy 
—too much like shooting alog. How 
are you girls going to amuse yourselves 
while the gentlemen are gone ?” 

“T’m going with them, papa,” an- 
swered Daisy, whose courage to an- 
nounce her intentions had failed her 
until this instant, and who now gave 
her shoulders a shrug in anticipation of 
the explosion she knew would follow. 

“You! Heavens and earth, child! 
Why, my dear girl, you will be in mud- 
and water up to your 

“Papa!” commanded Daisy, warn- 
ingly. “Mr. Demotte said I could go 
just as well as not. Didn’t you, Mr. 
Demotte ?” 

“Let her go, Major,” interceded 
Charlie; “we will take care of her.” 

“By all means, uncle,” put in Pink; 
for which good offices both of these 
gentlemen received a slyly-tossed kiss 
from Daisy. 

“This is the height of absurdity, 
gentlemen,” remonstrated the Major. 

“Tt will be the height of fun, papa, 
andIam going,” said Prit, and marched 
off up-stairs to finish her outfit, on 
which she had been quietly busy all 
afternoon. 

“ Boys, if that +irl goes down through 
town to-morrow with a gun on her 
shoulder, the people here will think I 
am the superintendent of an insane asy- 
lum, with a band of the inmates out for 
an airing,” declared the Major. 

“ She wouldn’t be just in form in some 
places, uncle,” smiled Nettie, quietly, 
putting her arms around his neck, “ but 
here it won't make any difference.” 
This, as usual, settled the matter, and 
the Major only put in a faint, final pro- 
test: “Well, I submit ; but the man 
that gets that girl fora ‘wife He 
sighed and shook his head sadly, but 
managed to look magnificently proud at 
the same time. 

At this dark implication, Pink, for 
some curious and unexplained reason, 
flushed up so red that he immediately 
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struck a match to light his cigar, which 
was not out. 

“What did you say, Pink ?” queried 
Nettie, innocently, tickling her soft 
cheek with her uncle’s luxuriant “ Burn- 
sides,” and casting a roguish glance at 
the others. 

“T didn’t say anything, 
Pink, brusquely. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Nettie, and De- 
motte and Dahlgren broke into a roar, 
in which Pink himself finally had to 
join. The Major shook his head re- 
provingly at Nettie, but patted her cheek 
and whispered, “Net, you are a sad 
case, but the only girl I’ve got, for the 
other one is really a boy.” 

In the morning, about the time Major 
Chapparal was turning over for his 
“second sleep,” and while Nettie was 
still in the “land o’ dreams,” for Daisy 
had slipped from her side very quietly, 
the party started. The men were com- 
fortably clad in slouch hats, woolen 
shirts, jean trousers and canvas leg- 
gings. Daisy, with her black elf-locks 
and laughing eyes peeping from under 
the broad brim of a felt hat, was a pict- 
ure—at least, Pink thought so, and I 
doubt not he was right. Her hands 
were gloved, to protect them from the 
glare of the sun, which Demotte hinted 
would be about one hundred and ten, 
with no shade. 

The boys were prepared to bring 
home full bags. But Daisy, with her 
little fourteen gauge, the charges for 
which Charlie had mercifully drawn and 
reduced one-half, what of her? Ah, 
Robert of Lincoln, or Bob-o-Link, for 
we know thee well, thou little cosmo- 
politan, equally at home on Labrador’s 
frozen ridges and the Gulf's flowery 
lowlands, prepare for thy doom! To 
the Southern rice-fields thou hast come, 
dropping thy sweet song and bright 
feathers, and art now but a dull gor- 
mand, stuffing thy little inside with the 
fattening milk of the rice. “ Rice-bird”’ 
thou hast zow been dubbed; toothsome, 
thou hast been pronounced. Death is 
thy fate ; the oven, thy crematory. 

Fifteen minutes’ walk to the wharves, 
and a short pull over the yellow waters 
of the Savannah, brought the party to 
the feeding-grounds of the birds, on 
the South Carolina side. Here the rice- 
fields stretch away for miles along the 
river’s bank, and run back from the 
shore, in most places a mile or more. 


” 


returned 
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“T don’t think it is going to be hot; 
do you, Mr. Demotte?” asked Prit, as 
they grounded the boat, thinking a 
little anxiously of Charlie’s warning. 

“Not so very, Miss Daisy,” answered 
Charlie, encouragingly. “ If it does get 
too hot for you, you and Pink can go 
over to the Addenbrooke Oaks, and look 
over the old mansion.” 

“May be they wouldn’t want to go 
over there alone,” remarked the teasing 
Dahlgren, with a grin, But Prit only 
sprang lightly from the boat and would 
not even smile. Advancing along the 
bank, which served to inclose the fiel¢, 
they soon sighted a flock, feeding on 
the pulp of the young rice. 

“Now, Daisy,” cautioned Pink, “ just 
as soon as they fly, let go at them with 
both barrels.” Then Charlie “whooped” 
them up, and as the brown cloud of 
birds rose from the ground, bang— 
bang! bang—bang! eight barrels 
belched forth their deadly hail. The 
“pick-up” resulted in five dozen. “ Not 
a bad shot,” remarked Charlie, “though 
I’ve seen better.” 

“ How many do you suppose I killed?” 
asked Daisy excitedly. 

“T should say probably half of them,” 
answered Dahlgren dryly, which raised 
a laugh at poor Prit’s expense. 

“Well, I think it’s a shame 
them, any way,” she declared, 

After scoring two more shots, at 
rather trying intervals, Demotte sug- 
gested that they try the open fields, 
Daisy, who was already getting tired 
and whose face was beginning to take 
on an angry red from the reflected heat 
of the scorching sun, begged them to 
stay on the banks. As a compromise, 
Pink remained with Daisy to keep her 
company, while Dahlgren and Demotte 
struck off into the fields. After a little 
desultory bank-shooting, poor Daisy be- 
gan to fag. 

“Oh, dear, how I wish there was 
some shade!” she exclaimed long- 
ingly. 

“ You might lie down in the bushes,” 
suggested Pink. 

“I’m afraid of snakes,” she demurred. 

Casting her eyes yearningly across 
the fields to the long line of cool water- 
oaks in front of the old Addenbrooke 
home, “ Let’s go to the old place, Pink, 
and look it over,” she pleaded. “I 
have always wanted to see a typical old 
Southern home.” 


to kill 
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Pink readily assented to this, for his 
gun-barrels were as hot from the fierce 
sun as if he had been firing a fusillade. 

“The old place iooks rather deserted, 
doesn’t it?’ remarked Pink, as they 
walked down the ancient driveway, 
whose margins showed the encroach- 
ments of years of weeds. 

“Terribly!” responded Prit,“ but 
that is why it is so charming. I love to 
look at this old driveway, and the vine- 
covered porte cochere, and picture to 
myself what good times they’ve seen. 
Just think, Pink, of the balls and suppers 
that old house has probably seen, years, 
years ago. I wonder who it is, coming 
in behind us?” 

The individual referred to was a 
soldierly-appearing old gentleman, of 
perhaps sixty years of age, mounted 
upon a glossy black horse, which he 
seemed to have some difficulty in re- 
straining. As he pranced up to them, 
he lifted his slouch hat from his gray 
locks, with the salutation : ‘Good morn- 
ing. May I show you around the place ? 
My name is Addenbrooke, and I have 
just ridden over to look after my ten- 
ants—what few I have.” 

“ Colonel Addenbrooke, I believe,” 
observed Pink, extending his hand. 

“The same, sir,” answered the Col- 
onel, smiling. Introductions followed, 
after which the Colonel dismounted, 
and tied his horse. 

“T am sure this is an unexpected 
pleasure, Colonel Addenbrooke,” ex- 
claimed Daisy courteously. 

“A mutual one, I can assure you, 
Miss Chapparal,” gallantly responded 
the Colonel, not to be outdone. Then, 
with the merest glance at Prit’s gun, he 
subjoined : “ Shooting rice-birds, I sup- 
pose ?” 

VCS ait” 

“Those little pests destroy many dol- 
lars’ worth of rice every year. There 
are some things from the North that 
we welcome,” witha gallant glance that 
again sent a pleasurable tingle through 
Daisy's cheeks, “ but rice birds are not 
of them.” 

He then led the way to the old slave 
quarters, little one-room brick buildings, 
with one door and one window, roofless 
now save for the rotten, vine-clad raft- 
ers. The stables were also in nearly as 
dilapidated a condition, for the Colonel, 
as he informed them, now kept his 
“stock '"—horses—in town. Hard by 
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was an old cane-mill, where once the 
sorghum flowed; and adjacent stood 
an old cooper-shop, in which no clatter 
of tools had been heard for years. From 
a steep, artificial knoll, crowned with 
a weather-beaten summer-house, the 
Colonel pointed out the limits of his 
possessions ; and dreary possessions for 
the most part they seemed; for out- 
side of a few acres devoted to cotton by 
the negro tenants, there was nothing 
but a waste of rank cane and weeds. 

“Tt doesn’t look much like a York 
State farm, does it?’’ remarked the 
Colonel, almost mournfully. “It has 
seen better days, though,” he continued, 
apologetically. This plantation is only 
one out of many in just this condition. 
In the old days cotton was king, you 
know. He yet reigns, in the minds of 
the people, but he is a weak old dotard ; 
and until he is dethroned these lands 
will never blossom again.” 

Just as they started to descend the 
mound one of the rotten steps gave way 
under Daisy's feet. She shot forward 
with a little scream, and rolled to the 
bottom. Pink and the Colonel, with a 
cry of alarm, sprang down after her, 
but she was on her feet before they 
reached her. Her face was a little pale, 
but she greeted them with an abashed 
laugh at her clumsiness, as she was 
pleased to term it. 

“Are you hurt, Prit?” asked Pink, 
anxiously. . 

“Not a bit of it,” she answered, 
bravely, and hid from his view her 
wrist, from which the blood trickled— 
cut by one of the hammers of her gun. 

“God bless you, my child,” ejacu- 
lated the old Colonel in a fatherly way ; 
“T was afraid that gun would go off 
before you got to the bottom.” 

“A gun in'my hand never hurts any- 
thing, Colonel,” she declared, jocosely. 
Then as the gentlemen ied the way to 
the mansion she quietly wrapped her 
handkerchief around the wounded wrist, 
and forced back a tear or two that per- 
sisted in coming forth to sympathize 
with her. They then viewed the in- 
terior of the mansion, with its great 
halls, spacious parlors and dining-room, 
once. warmed on chilly days by now 
yawning grates. 

“Do you know, Colonel,” observed 
Prit, “I have always imagined that the 
Southern planter of ante-bellum days, 
with his slaves and big plantation—a 
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A ROMANCE AMONGST THE RICE-BIRDS., 


little world by itseli—must have been 
happy.” 

“ Doubtless we were, Miss Chapparal,” 
answered the Colonel, with a reminis- 
cent tenderness in his voice, “though 
perhaps we didn’t always think so then. 
That wouldn’t be human nature, you 
know,” with a gentle smile. “It had 
its lights and shades. Slavery is not 
right, but my slaves were infinitely better 
off than their children are now. When 
we turned them loose, they were like 
children out of school—crazy with de- 
light for the first few hours, but when 
mealtime came they flocked back to us. 
But it was right that they should be 
free, and the country has _ prospered 
under their freedom, despite these vast 
wastes around us.” 

“Don’t you ever live here any more, 
Colonel?” asked Pink, 

“* No. The house is absolutely aban- 
doned,” he replied, “unless I make one 
exception,” and he smiled mysteriously. 
—The two waited for an explanation.— 
“There is a crazy woman that haunts 
the place,” he continued, at which Daisy 
drew closer to Pink, with a little shiver. 
*“She’s a colored girl—we call her 
colored, though she is an octoroon, and 
as white as youorI. She has a rather 
touching history. Some years ago, when 
this girl was about fifteen, a young fel- 
low from the North spent a few months 
here, hunting and fishing, and gather- 
ing botanical specimens as a business, I 
believe. The two fell in love, and all 
went smoothly until he learned of her 
negro ancestry. Hedisappeared shortly 
afterward, and she has been deranged 
ever since.” 

“Oh, how pitiful!” softly sighed 
Daisy, with wide, sympathetical eyes, 
which she involuntarily turned upon 
the stalwart figure at her side; and he, 
by some queer chance, at the same time 
glanced down upon her. In_ lovers’ 
confusion, both looked at the Colonel, 
who, very charitably, did not see, but 
continued : 

“It is very sad, and would seem more 
so, could you see her. ~-She is very 
beautiful, dark eyes and hair; in fact, 
she resembles you very much, Miss 
Chapparal,”’ 

= & Colonel!” protested Daisy with a 
laugh, for the honest old gentleman was 
too sincere for offence to be taken. 

“T suppose the truth will out,” he 
laughed. “But I must be going. The 
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house is yours to do what you like with 
it, so long as you don’t burn it down. 
That reminds me. This poor girl has 
attempted to burn the place two or three 
times, and I fear she will yet succeed. 
I have, much against my inclinations, 
offered a reward for her capture—more 
in hopes of frightening her away than 
anything else. But, good-bye,” and 
with a hearty hand-shake all around, the 
affable old Colonel departed. 

Pink and Daisy wandered around the 
gray old place for a few moments, and 
then sat down on the broad front-porch, 
from which point of view the rice-fields 
could be seen stretching away on either 
side. 

“For the love of heaven, Daisy!” 
suddenly exclaimed Pink, rising, and 
coming to her side, “ what is the matter 
with your hand?” 

Prit glanced down with a little fright- 
ened look at her handkerchief, now sat- 
urated with blood. “Why, how you 
startled me, Pink! Ithought that crazy 
girl was coming. 1 hurt that when I 
rolled down the hill, but I didn’t sup- 
pose it would bleed somuch. Papa will 
think I’ve shot myself, if 1 go home in 
this state.” 

“Your papa will think that I took 
mighty poor care of you, to let sucha 
cut go undressed,” he asseverated. “You 
stay here while I run down the road— 
I see a house near—to see if I can’t get 
some cotton and liniment.” 

“ Oh, never mind, Pink; it doesn’t hurt - 
now. Wait till we get back.” 

“We've waited too long now,” re- 
joined Pink, turning to go. 

“I’m afraid that crazy woman will 
come while you are gone,” she laughed, 
ashamed to look in earnest. 

“ If she does, show her your gun,” he 
replied. 

Daisy, who had told a story about her 
hand—for it smarted terribly—sat for 
ten minutes uneasily awaiting his re- 
turn. She could hear the booming of 
the big guns of the market- hunters 
across the marsh, and that was some 
company. Then she fell to thinking 
about the poor demented octoroon, and 
this led her to glance nervously into the 
depths of the dark grove of water-oaks 
surrounding the house. Soon she fan- 
cied she heard a noise in the house. 
With every nerve at a tension, she list- 
ened again. Now, what caused that 
noise will never be known, I suppose ; 
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whether a rat in the plastering, or 
merely the crumbling of the time-eaten 
walls, or the crazy woman herself ; but 
certain it is, that Daisy flew down the 
steps in the wildest trepidation, leaving 
her gun behind. Down the carriage- 
way she dashed, through the big gate, 
and out into the public road. There she 
saw something even yet more terrify- 
ing; for a gigantic negro, armed with 
a shot-gun, confronted her, with the 
command to halt. Daisy, now com- 
pletely witless, came to a sudden stop. 

“Hold on, missy ; doan you run any 
moah. I’se sorry for you, missy, but 
I’se got to tak you down to de cabin, 
for de Kunnel. Go ‘long now, an’ I 
won't hu’t you.” 

Poor Daisy’s knees shook tremulously 
together, and her breath came quick and 
fast. Another glance at the big fel- 
low’s mild face in a measure reassured 
her. 

“What—what do you mean, sir?” 
she gasped. ; 

“Trot along now, missy. I see you 
come out th’ house. Walk along now,” 
and he urged her forward at the point 
of his gun. As she turned, his glance 
fell upon her blood-stained handker- 
chief, and his eyes gleamed with appre- 
hension. “ Missy, you done been tryin’ 
to kiil you’self. It’s bestest for you to 
be where you can’t hu’t you’self. De 
Kunnel done offered a reward for you, 
and I must tak you to him.” 

“What!” exclaimed Daisy, with a 
flash of remembrance, and actually 
laughing in an excited way. “You have 
made a mistake, sir; you think me the 
crazy girl around here.” 

“Youse had enough to drive you 
crazy, missy.” 

“But I am not she,” protested Daisy, 
looking anxiously down the road for 
Ronald, whom she saw roundaturn. “O, 
Pink ! Pink ! Come quick and help me!” 

At the sound of Daisy’s alarum, Pink 
doubled his pace, and bore down upon 
captor and captive at a tremendous gait. 
The sight of this unexpected ally of his 

captive, evidently filled the negro with 
misgivings, for he instantly halted, his 
face expressing a lively fear. 

“You black devil, say your prayers !” 
yelled Pink fiercely, without waiting for 
explanations, and cocking both his ham- 
mers. The innocent Ethiopian, aware 
that the white man’s justice is swift in 
the Sonth—too swift, sometimes—with 





a cry of alarm sprang into the road- 
side bushes. Pink pulled both triggers, 
just as Daisy knocked up his gun, and 
the shot went clipping harmlessly above 
the fugitive’s head. 

“O, Pink! you would have killed 
him,” cried Daisy. “He didn’t mean 
any harm. He mistook me for the crazy 
girl.” 

“ That charge of No. 11 wouldn’t have 
hurt him, and might have taught him a 
lesson,” growled Pink. 

Then Daisy, now that the danger was 
all over, in true womanly fashion 
dropped down in the dusty grass by the 
roadside, and began to sob. “Iwas so 
scared, Pink—I heard an awful noise in 
the house—I thought it was that crazy 
woman—and—and—I ran,” she sobbed 
brokenly. 

“Well, Daisy, you are all right now,” 
urged Pink soothingly. 

“Tf you only —hadn't—left me—P— 
Pink,” she choked. 

Pink felt very hollow just then in the 
region of his pencil-pocket, and bent low 
over her—unnecessarily low, a cold ob- 
server might have thought. 

“ Well, Daisy—dear Daisy, I’m sorry. 
I wish I could fix itso I might never 
leave you,” he repeated softly. 

“Never, Pink!” and Daisy’s wavy 
head and flushed cheeks, each with a 
little salt rivulet, were suddenly raised, 
and a pair of tear-bright eyes flashed 
upon him. 

“Never, Daisy, until death us do 
part,” and Pink’s voice was so deep and 
solemn, yet withal so charged with love, 
that Daisy gave him one little fright- 
ened, happy look, and then hid her face 
in his bosom. And that was all the 
answer he got. 

When they reached the river, they 
found Charlie and Dahlgren sitting in 
the boat, sunburnt and tired, trying to 
suck a little consolation out of their 
pipes. 

“Been waiting for us long?” asked 
Pink, innocently. 

* Oh, no; not over two hours,” growled 
Dahlgren. 

“T thought maybe. you had stepped 
over to Columbia, to see the Capitol,” 
commented Charlie. 

Then the whole story was told, with 
certain discreet reservations, and Daisy 
held up her wounded wrist in confirma- 
tion of the tale. Dahlgren said, “ Weti, 
well, that beats me!” and Charlie 




















































DRIFTING . 


briefly commented with, “Well, I’m 
d—dashed.” When Pink got a chance, 
after they landed, he whispered some- 
thing in Dahlgren’s ear that made that 
worthy lift his brows and look won- 
drously cute—for a bachelor; while 
Daisy, who seemed to suspect the ani- 
mus of this ¢éte-a-téte, flushed as she 
glanced behind her, and quite forgot 
what Charlie Demotte had just said to 
her. Then Dahlgren, by a skilful 
manceuvre, managed to shift Pink ahead 
with Daisy, and to get Demotte back 
with him. It is a matter of record that 
those two weather-beaten sons of sport 
kept up such a chuckling, and punching 
of ribs, and suppressed, wheezy laughs, 
all the way to the hotel, that Pink and 
Daisy were completely at a loss to know 
what had taken possession of them. 

“Well, what luck, boys?” called out 
Major Chapparal from his comfortable 
rustic chair. 


“About fifteen dozen,’ answered 
Charlie. 

“ How many did you kill, Daisy?” 

“Oh, we didn’t hunt very long, 


papa,” answered Daisy, and she glanced 
perplexedly at Dahlgren and Demotte, 
with girlish guilt in her eyes, 
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“We! 
Pink?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Pink, with a 
laugh. 

“Pink was looking for bigger game, 
eh, Charlie!” interposed Dahlgren, giv- 
ing Charlie a dig that would caved in an 
ordinary man’s ribs, 

Then it began to dawn upon Major 
Chapparal that sundry winks and grim- 
aces, to which he was not a party, were 
going the rounds, and he looked ques- 
tioningly at Daisy. But Nettie, that 
good angel to everybody, whose eyes 
had been brightening as the conversa- 
tion went on, now arose with a myste- 
rious smile, and led the poor confu- 
sion-covered Prit away from her papa. 
Pink suddenly remembered that he was 
hungry, and hurried away to change his 
clothes. 

It is but fair to suppose that Dahlgren 
and Demotte did not leave Major Chap- 
paral long in the dark; for when the 
party was marshaled to dinner, by the 
side of the savory platter piled high 
with the little brown bcdies of the rice- 
birds, there stood a bottle of wine around 
the neck of which was tied a significant 
white ribbon. 


I suppose that includes you, 


DRIFTING, 


RIFTING to-day through woven shade 
and shine, 
The clasping waters kiss the lazy keel ; 
While earth and sky seem filled with rest 
divine 
Its lethean balm o’er all my senses steal. 


Which fills my soul as still I onward glide 
Where silver willows droop above the 
stream, 
bag? Silence stands, a presence at my 
side, 
And hushes all in one sweet lotus dream. 


WINFIELD L, Scott. 


Here, fairest shores, whose sands the ripples lave, 
In sunlit glades their brightest charms unfold, 
A sea of bloom with many a crested wave 


Where lilies lift their hearts of rarest gold. 


The day grows on, yet keeps the calm of 
dawn, 
In dreamy haze the hills are lying mute ; 
But Nature here her sweetest chords hath 
drawn 
In faintest touch across her vine-strung lute, 


Night hovers down, and all the glim- 
mering land 
Seems filled with subtle voiceless 
sweet farewells ; 
Her touch of peace is felt on every 
hand, 
Yet in italla gentle sadness dwells, 
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UDGING from the num- 
ber and uniformity of 
the questions I have 
been asked, over a num- 

ber of years, I should im- 
agine there is nothing 
which so perplexes the 
mind of the athletically- 
disposed youth of the na- 
tion as “ What events am 
I specially fitted to excel 
in?” It is a puzzling ques- 
tion at any time, and par- 
ticularly is it so when it 
is asked by those on the 
threshold of their career. 
There is, then, little but 
the general physical ap- 
pearance upon which to 
form a conclusion or frame 
an answer ; and general physic- 
al appear ance is but little bet- 
ter than nothing, even to those 
who have for years made a 
study of physical conditions as 
a guide to specialization in ath- 
letics. 

By way of parenthesis, and 
as illustrative of the truth of 
this, let me give my own per- 
sonal experience in 1896. 

After I had won the one- 
hundred-yard championship for 
three successive years, the two- 
hundred - and - twenty - yard 
championship for two succes- 
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sive years, the running broad- a. F. copeLanp. 


jump championship for four 

successive years, and the running high- 
jump championship once, I visited, in 
company with several medical men, 
including a well-known athletic in- 
structor, a certain American univer- 
sity whose director of athletics was 
acquiring a good deal of fame in ana- 
iyzing the measurements of athletes 
and recommending events that they 
would be proficient in. Being intro- 
duced to him under an assumed name, 
this professor was asked by one in my 
party to measure me and say if I was fit 
to be an athlete, and, if so, wr_.t event I 
would be best suited for. My weight, 
stripped, was 164 pounds, and after tak- 
ing his usual measurements and putting 
me through various tests o: lifting, lung 
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and other capacity, he arrived at the 
conclusion that I was entirely unsuited 
for any feat of activity, but I might be 
a good oarsman or a good tug-of-war 
man. There was a great deal of mirth 
in the party when the facts were disclosed 
to him, and, of course, after he knew 
what I had done he could find plenty of 
points in my physique to explain why I 
could do all of them, much to our extra 
amusement. I thought at the time that 
the next man he should measure and 
analyze was George Wallace, the heavy- 
weight sprinter. Judging by my own 
experience, Wailace would be analyzed 
as being very good for stone-breaking. 

My answer to aspiring youngsters as 
to how to make suitable selections of 
events for athletic competition has al- 
ways been, “ Don’t bother yourself with 
the question at all at this stage 
of the game. Go back to your 
ordinary vocation; live well, 
regularly and temperately, and, 
above all, sleep well and much ; 
stick to your gymnasium, try 
everything there systematic- 
ally, build up the body day by 
day to feats of hardihood ; give 
the lungs and heart all the out- 
door exercise you can, and a 
good chance to arrive at their 
fullest development. By the 
time you have done that you 
will have found out one of two 
things : either that you are not 
constituted to stand the strain 
of high development at all, or 
that you have predilections and nat- 
ural instincts for one 
or other form of ex- 
ercise.” 

In fact, specializa- 
tion will have evolv- 
ed itself. But, curi- 
ously enough, it is 
just at this point that 
another pitfall opens 
before the aspirant’s 
path. He finds that 
the road inclination 
points to is one for 
which, according to 
all the canons of ac- 
cepted physical doc- ” 
trine, he is not fitted, A. B. GEORGE. 
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or not fitted in such proportion as to 
reach the highest honors—in fact, that, 
although on the basis of his hard gen- 
eral condition and his personal liking, 
he may attain some degree of success, 
he never can reach the highest pinnacle 
of athletic fame in the particularly de- 
sired line! Take courage. The secret 
of success lies more in the will than in 
the muscles, more in the grit than in the 
bones ; and although I will not dispute 
there are, in some departments, some 
advantages to a particular natural phy- 
sique, yet on the whole, under the ante- 
cedent conditions I have laid down, and 
in the presence of deter- 
mined will power, apparent 
defects will mostly disap- 
pear. Let me quote a few 
such instances from recent 
and well-known men for 
the encouragement of my 
readers. Every one knows 
the position attained by W. 
Byrd Page, in his day the 
most remarkable running 
high-jumper. Yet he was 
as far away from the con- 
ventional high-jumper in 
build as well could be, and 
started out with a delicate 
constitution, and in earlier 
life had one foot so defect- 
ive and weak that he had 
to wear supports or braces 
on that limb. It was not 
until long away in his gym- 
nastic exercises that he 
paid any more attention to 
jumping than to the par- 
allel bars. It was a very 
long time, he told me, be- 
fore he could clear a height 
that almost any boy in the. 
street could, and not until 
after he could clear in the 
neighborhood of four and 
one-half feet did he take a 
real interest in the game. The rest of 
his career is too well known for repeti- 
tion, and when it is- considered that 
Page stood only five feet six inches high 
in his jumping shoes and cleared nine 
and a quarter inches above his head, no 
youth of any size and build should feel 
that nature has not given him a fair 
start. 

The secret of his success was that 
he was a very temperate man and led 
a physical life which by the natural 
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process of evolution was bound to im- 
prove him. He also possessed great 
tenacity of purpose; underlying his 
quiet, unassuming way was a spirit of 
sternest resolution. To this spirit was 
undoubtedly due his success in com- 
petition. 

From all this do not fall into the 
mistake that because a man has mental 
qualities similar to Page he can with a 
more defective physique do as much. 
Zverything depends upon the general 
systematic preliminary preparation ; for 
if the working machinery of the body 
is so poor that it will not stand that 
trial no amount of deter- 
mination will be of any use 
for athletic purposes. 
Given the preparatory con- 
ditions, however, other 
physical idiosyncrasies 
have very little to do with 
success in most athletic 
competitions, Take, for 
instance, the most popular 
event on the list of athletic 
contests—sprinting ; note 
the dissimilarity in physic- 
al proportions of the most 
famous sprinters during 
the last twenty years, 
Harry Hutchens, the Eng- 
lish professional, the fast- 
est man in the world, and 
B. J. Wefers, the fastest 
amateur in the world, are 
two men built quite simi- 
larly, both standing five 
feet eleven inches and 
weighing very near to one 
hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. From a symmet- 
rical or esthetic point of 
view, Wefers has a hand- 
somer build, Hutchens be- 
ing inclined to round- 
shoulderedness, giving 
him arather hollow-chest- 
ed appearance ; but his legs were fine. 
Wefers is more erect in appearance but 
no better built in the lower limbs than 
Hutchens. The probabilities are, should 
he continue his athletic career he would 
run just as fast as Hutchens, for he is 
credited on several occasions with nine 
and four-fifths seconds for one hundred 
yards, and once with a doubtful nine 
and three-fifths seconds. 

These two athletes stand out as won- 
derful examples of sprinting ability. 
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They both possess almost ideal builds 
for their favorite event, being tall and 
having just enough weight to give an 
impression of speed and power. 

Now for the other side of the shield 
and other men almost equally fast. 
George Wallace, when seen on the 
track, looked as much like a sprinter as 
a hippopotamus does like a race-horsce. 
The dimensions of this flyer, when in 
running shape, were five feet ten 
inches in height,and he 
weighed one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds; yet Hutch- 
ens could give him, on an 
average, only about one and 
one-half yards in the usual 
Sheffield handicap distance. 
Wallace, should he run as fast 
to-day as of old, could give 
Wefers a similar start in one 
hundred and thirty yards,and 
yet they were very dissimilar 
in build, Wefers clean cut and 
Wallace resembling a black- 
smith. Take the more mod- 
ern Sheffield runner, Harry 
Gent, who was but five feet 
six inches tall and weighed as 
much as Wefers or Hutchens, 
and although not quite as fast 
as Hutchens, would have been 
Wallace’s equal had _ they 
been running at the same 
time. These are the most 
trustworthy examples of pro- 
fessional sprinters, for they 
have made records under re- 
liable auspices, but there are 
many more professionals who 
could be mentioned showing 
dissimilarity in physique. 

Among the amateurs splen- 
did examples can be found. 
Harry M. Jewett, for instance, 
who won the amateur cham- 
pionship at the one hundred 
yards in 1892. 

By way of further exam- 
ple, there comes to mind 
Henry S. Brooks, the old Yale 
sprinter, who did such good work in 
1882 and 1883. He was of an unusual 
build, standing six feet one and weigh- 
ing one hundred and sixty pounds. 
He was almost as good as Wefers or 
Jewett, and had he run latterly, as 
those men have, on improved tracks, 
he might have shown figures equal to 
Jewett. 
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Yet again, the very opposite in build 
to these men was Fred Westing. He 
won the two sprint championships in 
1888, and was as fast a sprinter, with 
the exception of Wefers, as America has 
produced. Hestood five feet five inches 
tall, and weighed about one hundred 
and thirty pounds in running trim. He 
would get over the ground by rapidity 
of motion in striding, and looked very 
differently from longer striders while 
running. Putting him along- 
side of Jewett or Brooks an 
unfamiliar person would 
never think he could get over 
the ground with anything like 
the speed of the latter two, 
yet he could fully equal 
them. 

Another most deceptive 
runner was Luther H. Cary, 
who did such phenomenal 
running in this country and 
England in 1891, defeating 
all competitors and doing ten 
seconds for one hundred 
yards repeatedly. Cary was 
credited with doing nine and 
four-fifths seconds, but it was 
never officially accepted ; but 
from a practical standpoint 
he was equal to it, for he did 
his even time so consistently. 
From a physical standpoint 
he was disappointing. He 
stood five feet eight inches 
talland weighed, in trim, one 
hundred and thirty-four 
pounds. He ran with great 
rapidity of motion, like West- 
ing, and although taller than 
the latter, was not of such a 
good build. He was round- 
shouldered, hollow - chested, 
and his legs were not so 
straight as even the average 
sprinter, yet he had plenty of 
nerve force, and that offset 
any apparent physical defect- 
iveness. 

John V. Crumm, being a 
shade larger than Cary in every way, 
showed great speed and was a good type 
of the average build of an athlete, being 
more spare than stout, but still not so 
much so as to suggest lack of vitality, as 
was the case with Cary. Another good 
man, John Owen, who was timed in nine 
and four-fifths seconds, was much the 
same build as Crumm and Cary; and it 
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is safe to say that no three better ex- 
amples of the average physique of the 
amateur sprinter can be found than that 
which these men represent. 

Thus it will be seen that if a man con- 
siderably under average height thinks 
he is too short, or too stout, or too thin 
in proportion to his height, or if he has 
any other alleged fault that he imagines 
may be against gaining proficiency in 
sprinting, he has no real need to be dis- 
couraged. He can think of some of 
these men who have yone before him, 
and content himself with the thought 
that an abundance of nerve power is far 
more important than handsome-look- 
ing physical proportions; and if he is en- 
deavoring to reach fame at sprinting and 
does not find that the muscles of his legs 
enable him to get there as he wishes, he 
should stop forcing things, give his legs 
a’ rest, and amuse himself with other 
healthful exercise, which in time is 
bound to give him more foundation to 
work on for what he is aiming at. 

The limits of possible deviation in 
sprinters, however, do not apply to 
the same extent to middle and long dis- 
tance runners. The best distance-run- 
ners are very spare in flesh. The mere 
exercise of running such long distances 
necessary for the training of getting the 
heart and lungs in shape depletes the 
body of nearly all superfluous tissue. 
Even the lower limbs, which bear the 
brunt of work in this event, become un- 
usually closely knit, and may truly be 
called a bundle of whip-cords; the body, 
chest, and arms will have almost no cov- 
ering whatever from a muscular stand- 
point. 

The whole list of celebrated distance- 
runners may be mentioned, and it will 
be found that their physique will not 
vary much from those of W. G. George, 
L. E. Myers, T. P. Conneff, W. Cum- 
mings, W. D. Day, and T. E. Burke. 
While some are above the medium 
height, they are away below medium 
weight. About the stoutest distance- 
runner in proportion to his height is 
Conneff, who holds the world’s ama- 
teur record for running one mile, 4 min- 
utes 15 3-5 seconds, made in America, 
1895. F. E. Bacon, who holds the English 
amateur record, 4 minutes 17 seconds, 
made in London, 1895, is of more slender 
build than Conneff. These two men met 
last fall in a series of professional races 
in England, and Bacon was easily the 
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victor. W. G. George was the tallest 
distance-runner that has been before 
the public since athletic sports com- 
menced to attract attention, and after 
he turned professional he made the 
fastest world’s mile record, 4 minutes 12 
seconds. He stood five feet eleven inches 
tall,and weighed one hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds. He did not have un- 
usually small legs, and his lack of weight 
was shown entirely in his body above 
the waist. Men of the class of Day 
and Myers are very good examples of 
George’s style, only on a considerably 
smaller scale in every way. Myers used 
to run at one hundred and nine pounds; 
Day was even lighter, and at one time 
in his career after he had made quite a 
name he hardly weighed one hundred 
pounds, resembling truly a_ skeleton 
covered by a few whip-cords. But these 
thin men had the stamina to enable them 
to plod along, reeling off lap after lap 
with astonishing endurance; and al- 
though to the casualobserver their speed 
(on account of their striding) did not 
appear great, still their records in that 
line need no comment. 

There have been cases of athletes 
owning great middle and distance run- 
ning records being capital sprinters, but 
as a rule they have not the dash or 
muscular activity necessary for such 
speed. Myers was the most wonderful 
combination in that line. He would 
show great sprinting ability one morth, 
and during the next one he would show 
his wonderful powers at middle and 
distancerunning. The probabilities are, 
had he devoted himself exclusively for 
a long period to distance-running he 
would have made figures at it consider- 
ably lower than those he is credited 
with, for he had all the fire and snap 
necessary for speed, and his powers of 
endurance were of the best. 

It must not be supposed that merely 
because a man is not spare in flesh 
he cannot run, for there have been a 
fewexamples of stout men making good 
records at one-mile running. Among 
this class may be mentioned the old ex- 
champion amateur, H. Fredericks, who 
was short and stout, and looked a great 
deal stouter than he really was; for he 
had a deep, barrel chest, but not much 
flesh on it or on the arms. W. Harmer, 
the ex-college champion mile-runner, 
was actually stout and muscular, almost 
as much so above the waist as below. 
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He could run a mile under four minutes 
and forty seconds, weighing one hun- 
dred ana forty-five pounds and standing 
five feet seven inches tall. It may be 
argued that had he trained more and 
built his legs up further at the expense 
of his general system he would have 
done better. Such theory is without 
coubt true, but he never did it, and 
his figures must be taken as he left 
them. He was the stoutest and most 
muscular distance-runner known in 
modern athletic sports. 

Weight -throwing draws the line of 
necessity tighter. 














figures. I haveseen that demonstrated 
on several occasions, a noticeable case 
being when Frank Kilpatrick competed 
again in 1885 after not having done 
anything for four or five years. By 
his picture it will be seen that when in 
good condition he was a fine type of a 
well-developed all-round man. Hestood 
five feet seven and one-quarter inches 
tall and weighed one hundred and 
forty-seven pounds when this picture 
was taken. He obtained his great de- 
velopment by adding to his natural 
strength and activity by gymnastic ex- 
ercise. In a gymna- 





It is a type that 
leaves very little argu- 
ment as to its proper 
proportions. Famous 
men inthis branch of | 
athletics have always 
been above medium 
height and weight, es- 
pecially the latter. 
They need not neces- 
sarily be tall, but they 
must be heavy, for it 
is so often demon- 
strated that big men 
who would be called 
soft from a muscular 
standpoint can throw 
weights well, merely 
by using their own 
weight against the | 
missiles. Whenthese | 
big, soft men with ex- 
ercise get their mus- 
cles toned up they 
throw weights with 
far greater improve- 
ment than a small | 
man would show with | 

| 





any amount of prac- 
tice. But even in this 





sium he could do al- 
most anything in the 
way of plain exercise 
in jumping, shoving 
dumb - bells, parallel 
and horizontal bars, 
and lifting. On the 
athletic field he could 
sprint in ten andthree- 
quarters seconds, run 
the high hurdles in 
eighteen, get over five 
feet six inches in the 
running ‘high - jump, 
clear close to twenty- 
one feet in the run- 
ning broad-jump, put 
the sixteen-pound shot 
over thirty-four feet, 
and also rendered a 
good account of him- 
self in both individual 
and team tug-of-war. 
He was a most notice- 
able example of fine 
development obtained 
by healthful and 
amusing exercise. 
When his business in- 
terest forced him to 








branch of exercise the 
medium-size man need 
not entirely despair of ever doing well, 
for I have known half a dozen men 
weighing not over one hundred and fifty 
pounds, who could put the sixteen- 
pound shot close to forty feet. It must 
be admitted, however, that shot-putting 
is very scientific exercise and needs less 
avoirdupois for doing it well than any 
other style of weight-throwing. Still 
an athlete with a certain amount of 
strength and skill in this game will, by 
the mere addition of flesh to his body, 
without any more exercise, beat his old 
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give up competition, 
he gained flesh, not 
exactly ina fat way, but became large all 
over ; and when he weighed one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds, without having 
exercised for four years, he put the six- 
teen-pound shot in competition over 
thirty-seven feet, and threw the other 
weights equally well in proportion. 
Yet when it came to any feat of activ- 
ity, such as jumping or sprinting, he 
could come nothing near his old per- 
formances ; but with the weights he was. 
a different man. He had not forgotten 
the science of shot-putting, and merely 
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because he could put more weight back 
of the sphere he could send it three 
feet further than when he was in far 
better general condition. 

The best weight-thrower I ever saw 
in proportion to his size was a profes- 
sional athlete named William Robert- 
son. Ilis height was five feet seven 
inches, and his weight one hundred and 
forty-five pounds. He could put the 
sixteen-pound shot over forty feet, and 
throw a sixteen-pound hammer, four- 
foot handle, from a stand, nearly one 
hundred feet. He was also an other- 
wise good all-round man, clearing ten 
feet six in the pole vault, and five feet 
seven inches in the running high-jump. 
His weight-throwing is the most im- 
portant part for the reader to note, for 
he was a comparatively small man, It 
is seldom that a big man is found with 
the same amount of snap and vim as a 
medium-sized one, and for that reason 
large men show extra proficiency at 
throwing weights, for snap and vim are 
secondary in this branch of exercise. 
Wher. an active big man is found he is 
apt to overshadow all comers, and it will 
be noticed that nearly all the world’s 
great weight-throwers are not what 
would be called merely heavy and indo- 
lent men. To see J. S. Mitchell, with 
his two hundred and twenty pounds of 
weight, moving on the last turn in a 
seven-foot circle before letting go the 
hammer, one would hardly be impressed 
that he were slothful in his movement; 
and when George C,. Gray, with his one 
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hundred and eighty-five pounds, gets 
under the shot, just before the final 
movement, and rises upward with his 
well-known turn of the right shoulder, 
there is not much time to see what he 
is doing. It is because Gray is so quick 
in this particular exercise that bigger 
men cannot beat him; but imagine if 
Gray had thirty or forty pounds more 
on him, and put it behind the sphere 
with his usual quickness. 

P. Davin, who was probably the best 
all-round athlete Great Britain ever 
produced, was a capital weight thrower, 
although a glance at his picture would 
not impress one as such. He was es- 
sentially spare, and made his name in 
jumping, his records being twenty-three 
feet one and one-half inches for the run- 
ning broad-jump, and six feet two and 
three quarters inches for the running 
high-jump; but he could also put the 
sixteen-pound shot thirty-cight feet, 
and throw the fifty-six-pound weight 
from between the legs, twenty-four feet. 
This style of throwing the fifty-six is 
not practiced in America, but Davin’s 
figures at it would be hard to beat, ex- 
cept by a man like Mitchell. Davin 
had extraordinary snap, and although 
weighing only one hundred and sixty- 
two pounds, showed an all-round pro- 
ficiency in weight-throwing that was 
truly remarkable. 

The most active big man of modern 
professional athletes was Donald Din- 
nie. He weighed, in his usual athletic 
trim, two hundred and ten pounds and 
stood six feet tall. In various Cal- 
edonian games in Great Britain and 
America he could defeat most other 
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athletes at their specialties. Dinnie 
was in his prime about twenty years 
ago for all-round work, and after that 
he confined himself mostly to the less 
active exercise of throwing weights, at 
which he was acknowledged pre. 
eminent. Between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, he was as good as any other 
man at all kinds of sprinting and jump- 
ing. His records are rather unreliable, 
for the management of games where 
he used to compete had no incentive 
toward correctness at figures, but Din- 
nie’s ability can best be judged by the 
fact that he could beat so many differ- 
ent men on one afternoon. He helped 


his splendid physique by always leading 


an outdoor life in his early boyhood 
days, and he retained his athletic pro- 
ficiency until he was between forty and 
forty-five years old, showing conclusive- 
ly that he had a remarkable stuck of 
vitality. His muscular system was a 
picture to look at, reminding one of men 
seen In ancient engravings. 

Among athletes who have really got- 
ten the most out of themselves in pro- 
portion to their size, appearance, etc., 
KE. S. Ramsdell, A. F. Copeland, M. F. 


Sweeney, and A. A. Jordan are con- 
spicuous. Ramsdell, the ex- college 
champion sprinter and jumper, is a great 
combination of muscular activity. He 
stands but five feet six inches tall, and 
yet has done nearly twenty-three feet 
for the running broad-jump and covered 
the hundred yards almost in even time. 
Copeland was always overflowing with 
animal life, and he could show champion- 
ship form in sprinting, hurdling, and 
broad jumping. If there had been 
held in his day an all-round champion- 
ship for men weighing under one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds, he would 
have distanced all competitors easily, 
for he was a natural athlete. For one 
who did not seem to have much natural 
athletic aptitude, Jordan showed great 
work, He could not sprint nearly so 
fast as Copeland, but any event that 
needed science Jordan excelled in, His 
pole vaulting, his high and broad jump- 
ing and his hurdling were all done with 
a skill that showed great study, It is 
safe to say that Jordan got more out of 
himself in proportion to his natural 
ability than any other modern athlete 
who has been before the public. 

M. F. Sweeney in high jumping made 
almost as much corresponding improve- 
ment in proportion to his height as did 
W. B. Page. Sweeney, being about two 
inches taller than Page, jumped six feet 
five and five-eighths inches. He, like 
Page, ultimately devoted himself en- 
tirely to running high jumping, but he 
showed far more natural spring than 
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Page. Sweeney is now a tutor, and the 
probabilities are, his duties bringing 
him into contact with general exercise 
in a gymnasium, he will develop into 
more of an all-round man, 

A few words in conclusion may be 
appropriately devoted to T. E. Burke, 
the greatest middle-distance runner of 
to-day. He is twenty-two years of age, 
stands within an cighth of an inch of 
six feet, and runs at about 146 pounds. 
His height and lightness give him the 
appearance of being delicate and hardly 
strong enough for severe racing. Yet 
his records belie this, and prove the 
force of the observation I have so often 
made, that success depends much on 
long preparation in every variety of 
exercise, and indomitable perseverance, 
He played on his university football 
team before he began track competi- 
tions, and did not restrict himself even 
then to the distance—a quarter of a mile 
—at which he is best. His racing tri 
umphs run all through the gamut—roo, 
150, 220, 300, 400, 600 yards, and half- 
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mile all having fallen before him. 
During his five years on the path he has 
won in the neighborhood of one hundred 
and fifty open competitions, including 
the 100 meters and 4oo meters interna- 
tional championships at Athens, Greece, 
last year. He is running to-day with 
all the elasticity and vigor of his early 
career, having won the half-mile at the 
N. Y. A. C.’s fifty-eighth semi-annual 
games, 5th June last, in two minutes 
two and one-fifth seconds, and the quar- 
ter-mile at the twenty-second annual 
games of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion of the Amateur Athletes of Amer- 
ica, on the 28th of May last, in fifty 
and two-fifths seconds, a pace of course 
below his own world’s record for the 
same event—forty-eight and four-fifths 
seconds, which he made at the National 
Championship contests, Columbia Oval, 
New York, on the 19th September, 1896. 
But then, that was an event to call forth 
all the latent powers, and Burke answers 
to the calls of occasion in a manner 
which indicates the value of the bot- 
toming that it should be the object of 
every specialist to build up for just 
such occasions. 
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A WOMAN'S OUTING ON THE NEPIGON. 


By * Bergthora.?* 


HE most per- 
fect summer 
of my life 
was spent on 
that stream 
dear to all 
anglers—the 
Nepigon. 

There are 
yachts, pri- 
vate cars, 

and luxurious coaches, but give me an 

August day, a birch canoe, swift-flow- 

ing water, and the tiny, always lone- 

some, cry from a little bird which we 
look for, but never find—and you have 
rest in its best sense. 

.Yet, after five weeks, when we came 
back brown and well, filled to overflow- 
ing with a new life, I was asked repeat- 
edly: “Would you advise such a trip 
for a woman? Was it not hard and 
tedious and uncomfortable ?” 

There were five of us. The “ Judge,” 
a silent, true angler; our husbands, tried 
Nepigon fishermen who liked * quiet- 
nesse and vertue, and angling ;” my 
friend, whom I shall call Buckada—sig- 
nifying hunger, and appropriately sug- 
gested by our Indians—and myself. 

Right here let me say, that if any of 
my readers are women who love nature 
deeply, are content with long idle hours, 
good appetites, and that blessed opiate 
a fir bed, let them go to the Canadian 
river. 

Our chief guide was a Scotch half- 
breed, with a sturdy name and a quaint 
accent, John Watt. ; 

Followed by him and his dusky mates, 
we stepped into our canoes, with sun- 
shine over our heads, and sunshine in 
our hearts. All was ready. Food, cloth- 
ing, tackle and tents were snugly tucked 
away, and we paddled through Lake 
Helen, a very noisy party of voyageurs. 

There was nothing to check our non- 
sense until we came to the river, where 
we looked curiously at the Indian homes 
along the gently undulating shores. 
These Indians live by carrying, fishing, 
and acting as guides. 

Before passing quite out of this demi- 
civilization we were compelled to stop 
for another canoe. To our surprise, the 
comfortable home and trim garden 





where we landed belonged to Joe, a 
guide; merry, handsome Joe Bouchard. 
All Nepigon anglers know the Bou- 
chard family. They are many and much, 
and I am sure of two women who are 
loyal to Joe and Guilbert and James. 

Joe did the honors now, and after ad- 
miring his round-eyed little boy, and 
gazing into the clean but not romantic 
interior of his house, Buckada and I set 
out to investigate. We tried to make 
friends with some children on the next 
place, and followed them to the door of 
the low hut of logs they called home. 

Truly, in the midst of life we are in 
death; for, from the blessed sunshine 
we gazed into a dark, low room, and 
saw—ah, me !—a little form stretched 
on the rude bed, a still ruder coffin 
waiting, a mother motionless on the 
ground, her long, black hair hanging 
over her face. We touched the sorrow- 
ing woman, but she paid no heed, and 
we went from out of the shadow back 
to our boats saddened and—thankful. 

After this, life was full of hurry and 
delight. We camped at night, made 
our portages, and traveled rapidly, for 
Robinson’s Pool was the goal, and there 
we would settle for real work. Some of 
the portages were stony, and some were 
hot, but we women had nothing to 
carry, and with our short dresses and 
stout boots we were very free. 

At the end we could lie down in a 
shaded place and watch the now pict- 
uresque Indians carrying and loading ; 
Guilbert, his superb head bound with the 
red kerchief, standing out like a sil- 
houette. 

Then the dreamy hours in the canve 
again, leaning back with half -closed 
eyes watching the shimmer and the 
long shadows, the towering rocks, and 
the absolute loneliness. 

During the intervals of rest we prac- 
ticed fly casting. We scorned bait and 
spoon fishing. Anca the charmed hours 
went by till, finally, the cozy camp was 
reached. 

Under the pines, on the shore of a 
river seething with rapids, we pitched 
our tents. Such exclamations of delight 
amid the unpacking ! 

As Buckada and I had never fished 
much, we were for settling first and 
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fishing afterward. But the command to 
do the opposite came, and I obeyed, 
and conquered my first trout. 

Shall I ever forget it? The boat 
dancing in the rapids; my crude cast— 
when whirr! away went my line, miles 
and miles, I thought. I can still feel 
that circulation of blood; but I did not 
quite lose my head. 

I stood up—my husband and the two 
Indians keeping their eyes upon me 
and then the fight began. For thirteen 
minutes we came and went, that trout 
and I. I trembled like a leaf; not a 
hairpin was left. And still my husband 
said, “ No, I won’t help you. You must 
kill your first trout.” 

And I did—a beauty of three pounds. 
So strong and so rosy—poor little chap 
his day was over, and mine just begun. 
Let me now say that it was worth going 
to the Nepigon for those thirteen min- 
utes alone—what more would you, 
doubting sisters ? 

From now on, it was plain sailing, and- 
I dragged my own string into camp that 
night, and very soon dragged myself 
into the sweetest, deepest fir bed. 

We had no cots or camp-stoves, but 
did as the men—save that our admiring 
Indians made our fir beds about three 
times as deep as the others. There 
were five clear days under those pines. 

The fishing was superb. The dear 
Judge was such a thoroughgoing Izaak 
Walton, that when not fishing he was al- 
ways tinkering at his flies or winding or 
unwinding his reel. 

Buckada and I had a snowy tent with 
a fly over the door. We wore our old 
clothes, with sweaters and picturesque 
bandana handkerchiefs over our heads, 
and the loose turned-up edges of those 
sweaters could tell many a tale of good 
things from cookies to leaders. We had 
occasional guests: fishermen with a 
kodak and long fish stories, gay young 
parties for a short trip, in high heels 
and parasols, who looked askance at our 
clothes. But they had a good time, and 
some were married and lived happy 
ever after. 

As this was amuch-traveled path and 
the fish were becoming coy, we con- 
cluded to depart from our cozy camp to 
the grand one, my husband’s favorite. 

The picturesque journey began once 
more, and the end of a very hot day 
found our tents on the slope of Camp 
Miner, where we stayed for ten days. 
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Outside of my tent-door I found a 
place that just fitted, and there I could 
lie for hours at a time. 

I never quite made up my mind what 
I liked the best of all: On one side, the 
noisest of rapids; on the other, dark, 
deep, still water full of rushes, with a 
background of thick pines ; or in front 
of me, stretching far away, the noble 
river, with islands and glints of shining 
little falls and always the birch-trees 
peering at their own beautiful shadows. 
And oh; the sunsets! 

I remember four superb trout caught 
during one of those very sunsets. Our 
boat was dancing in a band of deep 
crimson, and I watched my husband 
take these four, one after the other. 
They matched the place in their sheen 
and their color, and I never look at 
their mounted effigies now without re- 
calling all the glamour of the hour. 

It really was too ideal, as the next 
morning proved, for a cold rain had 
set in, and for days we sat by our pine- 
tree fires, our backs rather cold and our 
faces rather warm. 

But it was all right. We hada lot 
of time to endure each other, read our 
novels, and write our letters. I even 
embroidered bunches of red berries on 
white linen, in memory of the gay little 
bunchberries that grew all about us. 
That little cover is always on my sewing 
table, and I can still pick out the ber- 
ries where I had to warm my fingers 
before the berry would stay. 

We gathered and stored large bottles 
of spruce-guin for the small boys at 
home; and the Indians were our only 
companions when we could not fish. 
Buckada learned many Indian phrases, 
and her blue eyes had a great charm 
for our dusky friends. 

Thus in one way and another we tried 
to carry out the example in Walton’s 
song : 


‘“*But we'll take no care when the weather 
proves fair, 
Nor will we vex now though it rain ; 
We'll banish all sorrow, and sing till to-mor- 
tow, 
And angle, and angle again,” 


till, presto! the clouds lifted and all 
nature smiled. 

The first thing we now did was to 
pack a luncheon, and start for a day at 
the lake, trolling, for lake-trout. We 
made a small portage, paddled up the 
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river, and soon burst into such astrange 
country. Nepigon Lake is very large, 
and doited all over with islands, pictur- 
esque desolation everywhere, as far as 
we could see. 

Such a day! The lake was rough, 
and we had to sit very still; but the 
trout took the lure freely. They were 
strong, fighting ones. The Judge hooked 
one so large that he feared to lose him. 
This fish was a twenty-five-pounder. 

The successful boating of such a 
heavy prize was a most difficult opera- 
tion, for we had no net or gaff. When 
the trout had been coaxed near enough 
Guilbert leaned over, put his arms un- 
der the fish, seized its back between his 
teeth, and—had it! It was a triumph, 
and what is more, the Judge made the 
rod that killed the fish. 

It was now so rough that we put in 
toa pebbly bay, and prepared for our 
well-earned luncheon. No sooner were 
the fires made than our guides slipped 
away, and soon returned with some 
grouse they had stoned. Thus we had 
a delicious and unexpected repast. 

The days were flying, and as we 
wanted to stop again at Robinson’s we 
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started on the downward run, in turn 
shooting exciting rapids, and gathering 
blueberries along the portages. How 
like home the pool looked, a sort of cot- 
tage after our palace, but the nights 
were cool and we drew nearer to our 
burning logs. 

I had guessed that my husband was 
meditating upon a little lark of his own, 
and when I saw John pointing across the 
rapids it meant more than a plain fish. 

We got into our canoes and paddled 
across ; then the guides shouldered the 
craft, and we followed, dropping shortly 
into a place where no one had been that 
year, asthe Indians knew from the port- 
age. I almost blush to tell what we 
did. Our flies had scarcely touched the 
water when out of the foam the trout 
jumped, splendid scarlet - bellied ones, 
the reddest we ever saw. 

It was almost unsportsmanlike to 
take advantage of them, and in a short 
time we carried what we had to camp. 
That night, hungry, gaunt, hollow-eyed 
creatures, portaging, came to our fires 
and were well fed. The next day others 
went to the same place, but the shy 
beauties would not rise. 


A WISCONSIN PICKEREL. 


By R. W. 


the office-boy opened the door and 

handed me atelegram. It was short 

and tothe point, but well I knew what 
it meant. It read as follows: “ Fishing 
fine. Come,” and was signed “ Bob.” 
That was sufficient ; for five successive 
autumns had I received a similar mes- 
sage, and I knew that it meant a week 
of sport. 

That evening as I stepped from the 
express on to the rickety wooden plat- 
form, I was met by the genial Bob, and 
greeted with the assuring words that 
the bass were biting finely. 

But to stop a moment for the benefit 
of anyone who has never seen a typical 
Wisconsin lake fisherman. Bronzed by 
constant exposure, broad-shouldered as 
a Greek wrestler, with a couple of days’ 
growth of stubby beard, straight as an 
arrow, and with a general appearance 
of a well-muscled frame, such was Bob. 
Now add a black slouch hat which had 


| was a pleasant September day when 


Jackson. 


done duty ever since I knew him, and 
no one knows how much longer, no coat, 
a seedy vest and a black négligé shirt 
open at the throat, a pair of trousers 
of no particular color, and a pair of 
shoes which might have seen Eliza- 
beth street, and you have a good type 
of the fisherman of the far-famed lake 
region of southern Wisconsin. Not very 
prepossessing, it is true, and yet as 
good a friend, as true-hearted a man 
and as agreeable a companion as I ever 
care to meet or ever expect to. 

And now a word as to my fishing- 
ground. Nestled away among the roll- 
ing prairies and wooded hills lies the 
little lake of Delavan, five miles from 
the village of the same name, and about 
ninety miles from Chicago. Itis, withal, 
one of the prettiest sheets of water and 
one of the best fishing-grounds in the 
State. Some may pin their taith to 
the Canadian rivers and lakes and to 
the waters of northern Wisconsin and 
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Michigan, but give me a good day in 
September and Bob as a companion and 
I will be satisfied with Lake Delavan. 

The next morning we were early on 
the lake. A slight breeze ruffled the 
waters, and Bob, after looking at the 
sky and then at the lake with a crit- 
ical eye, finally decided that the day was 
“all right” and that we would pull for 
the islaid. 

At his suggestion I trolled down, but 
with indifferent success. At the island 
we anchored and began preparations 
for casting. Black bass were our game. 
The “island,” as the bay is called, is a 
mass of rushes and lily-pads, here and 
there intercepted by a space of open 
water. Bob tried frogs, I minnows, as 
a starter, to see what the fish would rise 
to; for the bass is as capricious as a 
young woman and sometimes will bite 
at one thing and sometimes at another. 

Bob with a magnificent cast, which 
would have won a prize in any casting 
club in the country, put his frog in the 
center of a little pool about five feet 
across. Norise. I was in the stern and 
made a short cast, to see if everything 
was in working trim, out more toward 
open water. The minnow had no more 
than touched water when there was a 
rush and a whirr and my reel began to 
sing. I felt a thrill go up my arm as I 
checked the rush, which everyone who 
has handled a rod well knows. 

“First blood,” I sang out, and then 
Bob’s reel began to sing and I knew he 
was busy. For an hour we worked the 
spot with fair success. Eight bass, large 
and small mouthed, weighing from one 
to three pounds, hung on our string. 
Then the sport began to ease up, and 
we shifted position. We were no more 
than anchored when the fun commenced 
and such sport as I have never had be- 
fore or since. 

In three hours we had landed thirty- 
four bass, the largest of which weighed 
about five pounds and the smallest from 
three-fourths of a pound to a pound. 

“Pretty fair work,” observed Bob, as 
he surveyed our string. ‘Guess we'll 
try one more cast and then quit. Five 
to one I get the first fish.” 

He threw his frog in among the 
rushes and started to wind in. 

“ A blank,” I observed. “ Now, for 
mine.” Right in among the rushes, as 
rank a cast as ever was made and a 
snarl in my reel. 
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“Guess I get the five,” remarked 
Bob, as he handed me the big shawl- 
pin which he always carried for the use 
of amateurs. The snarl out, I started 
to wind up and had just pulled in the 
slack when my line stuck. 

“ Afoul of a log?” asked Bob, as he 
began to pull up anchor to see if we 
could by any means get off. 

I yanked again to pull the hook out, 
when there was a splash and my sup- 
posed log was off with a rush. 

“T’ve got a whale!” I yelled, and 
that was all I had time to say. The 
fish engrossed the rest of my attention. 

A light eight-ounce rod and a fish of 
unknown weight on the other end re- 
quired delicate handling, and I thought 
for a time my tackle was gone. A more 
advantageous place for a fish or a more 
disadvantageous one for an angler never 
was seen. For two hours I yanked and 
pulled, and was yanked and pulled in 
return, until my arms ached so that it 
seemed as if I never could fight it out. 

Bob kept encouraging me to hold on, 
and be careful. His words seemed to 
put new strength in my arms. At last 
like a log of wood the fish came to the 
surface, and Bob was ready with his big 
dip, for we had no gaff. Thenet would no 
more hold him than it would a salmon, so 
Bob grasped an oar and smashed the fish 
over the head. The result was electrical, 
Water flew in all directions, and to me it 
seemed as if a devil incarnate was at the 
other end. Again and again the same 
performance was repeated, until the le- 
viathan came to the top, seemingly 
tired. 

With a stroke of the oars we were 
alongside, and Bob’s muscular hand 
grasped the fish under the gills, and the 
battle began. All the victim’s force 
seemed to be exerted in an attempt to 
put us into the lake. The boat was 
about a quarter full when, finally, with a 
last struggle, the monster turned over 
and kicked his last. Bob simply looked 
and stared ; I sank on the seat as limp 
as the proverbial dish-rag. The fish 
tipped the scales at thirty two and a 
half pounds. 

A good yarn, you will say ; and yet a 
true one. Although we have tried it 
again and again, neither Bob nor J have 
ever equaled that morning's catch, and 
Bob still tells the summer visitor of the 
fight we had that morning in September 
with the big pickerel. 














AMAGANSETT AND AMAGANSETTERS. 





By Lucy Cleveland. 


HE question has been plaintively 
| asked by the sad -eyed artist- 
seeker of the New on this over- 
trodden earth of ours: Is there 
anything left save the hope of painting 
the polar bear at home (his “At Home ”’), 
or of finding a spot of jungle-grass that 
Kipling hasn’t mortgaged ? 

Now, the Arctic Circle is slippery 
ground for the usual water-colorist ; 
the pole still looms a lonely finger-staff 
awaiting the red-veined flutter of the 
flag of Washington ; the apes, and 
others, are sitting in civilized rows to 
have their facial archives snap-shot at. 
But I do know of two things still left, 
unthreadbare : one, of unearthly irter- 
est-—the other side of the moon; and 
the other, a little old whaling hamlet 
this side of Montauk Point, Amagan- 
sett, Amagansett on the sand -dunes 
and the silver fields of ocean; Amagan- 
sett, without politics or pretense ; with- 
out soda-fountain or summer girl; Am- 
agansett, that the whales still nose 
around on choice winter afternoons, mis- 
taking it for the rim of Jonah’s Canaan. 





Its topography is its mascot. If you 
try (against all the express advice of 
Scripture) to fill your lungs with the 
rasping “east wind,” on the Jersey 
and New England beaches, you will 
realize, gratefully, the soothing ingredi- 
ent in the great breeze that takes 
Amagansett—the south wind, lulling, 
reposeful, abiding. Leaving the Great 
South Bay that divides it from the pith 
and marrow of ocean -ozone, Long 
Island shore gathers all its forces to- 
gether, runs out swiftly to the Atlantic, 
and rises in majestic bluff and promon- 
tory to overlook the azure at Montauk 
Point. A few miles this side, nestles 
brave little Amagansett.- So very old 
is this whaling hamlet that the shout 
that shook the very sea-gull’s wing in 
its sweep over the blue when we 
Yankees planted history, was a youth- 
ful cry compared to the age of Ama- 
gansett. Before the men were born 
who faced the Hessians, picturesque, 
wicked old “salts” were sitting on 
the Amagansett porches, telling of 
the Spanish Main, and the moan of the 
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harbor-bar, and the “ marooning ” of the 
mate afar on desolate seas. 

We have only one little street in 
Amagansett to-day, as heretofore. Its 
head-piece is a haunted house. A grue- 
some place that fascinates me. It has 
settled to the second story, and blears 
with a pallid but awful calm into the 
red ooze of sunset. Along the roof, 
weird fingers of lean grass beckon and 
point within. At dawn and at dusk the 
fingers are stained; and they tremble. 
Follow on along the queer little street, 
or road, and you end up at the grave- 
yard. A quiet little plot of ground. 
Some of its furniture dates back to the 
seventeenth century. It is at the turn 
of the road to the dunes. Follow on 
again, past the fences where the huge 
sturgeon-nets are spread out in uncon- 
scious picturesque confusion, and the 
great view flashes into light—the golden 
heave of the yellow hills that once felt 
the throb of ocean above them; and 
yonder, rising and rising right before 
your face, in a majesty of stretch and 
strength that takes your breath away, 
and sends a queer lump into your 
throat, and an unwonted mist across 
your eyes, the heave of the gigantic 
azure—the wedding-circlet of a world. 

I know of no such view on our whole 
coast as this from the sand-dune hills of 
Amagansett. I can realize as I stand 
so suddenly before the unrolling vision, 
the cry that leaped, as tears rolled down 
men’s faces, the tumult that took the 
throats of stern-browed Greeks: 7hd- 
latta! Thdlatta! 

It is all so primitive here in Amagan- 
sett that you wonder you don’t run into 
a pilgrim father, or knock up against 
one of the ancient patriarchs camping 
out. The little meeting-house where 
the Episcopal Church holds its service, 
is so like the toy-houses we used to set 
up when we were children playing the 
Ark on Ararat, as you look at it ona 
Sunday morning in the clear shining 
after rain, you quite expect to hear 
Noah in there manipulate the parlor- 
organ, and Japheth try the sermon. 
Queer little box of a place! 

All is so still around it on this Sun- 
day morning. The whirling arms of the 
quaint windmill yonder, are stopped; 
the windmill’s door is locked. Has 
the dear old pious Presbyterian miller 
(an old whaler in his time) donned 
his Sunday garb, and accompanied the 
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family to meeting in that little church 
whose perky steeple lords it over the 
village street? No, indeed. The ruling 
passion is strong and a cry has gone 
along the beach among the sailors and 
whalers, that a grand school of bluefish 


is off shore! And the miller, gener- 
ally of most praiseworthy piety, has 
slipped out by the side-door, has gained 
the beach ; and, standing in the surf, his 
trousers close-reefed, the stump of a 
pipe in his teeth, his old felt hat pushed 
back on his white shock of curly hair, 
his blue eyes like dancing sparklets 
from the great sapphire ring of sea, he 
heaves and hauls through all the day, 
his voice blowing out like a fog-horn : 
“‘T am a jolly fisherman, 
I catch what I can get, 
Still going on my neighbor’s plan, 

All's fish that comes to net.” 
He is in his element again. What mat- 
ter family prayers and the elect! 

Dear gallant old sea-dogs, these Am- 
agansetters! If you want a friend to 
stand by you, there is the grave-digger. 
He and I have been playmates for two 
years. His barn has a black whale for 
a weather-vane. All the barns in Ama- 
gansett are furnished with varieties of 
piscatorial adornment. I made a mis- 
take. There is one whose weather- vane 
isa woman. This gives the thoughtful 
food for reflection. The grave-digger 
should have had the eye of Shakespeare 
focus him into fame. He is eighty 
years old, but shrewder than Shake- 
speare’s Shylock. His beard, white as 
the foam of his storm-rent waves (he 
also was a whaler and what-not) flows 
to his waist. He wears an old straw 
hat. He carries his gardening tools 
over his shoulder to and from the little 
cemetery, and when you meet him on 
the country road, his beaming smile is 
like the gilded sunrise after death. I 
drove up to his quaint cottage, in the 
one “nobby” vehicle in ancient Ama- 
gansett. The old grave-digger had 
heard of my arrival, and was impa- 
tiently awaiting a call at his little cabin. 

“Bring up alongside, mate!” he 
shouts to my elegant city escort, who, 
unused to the ways of an Amangansett 
mare, was trying tv dissuade the same 
from sitting down and sighing. “ Be’t 
you, my girl?” and the beaming smile 
takes the grave-digger’s eye and lip, till 
the rough old face, hardened by tempest 
and time, is positively lovely. He comes 
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forward slowly, and, one reef after an- 
other, takes in our topsails. “I thought 
you’d come. I told her so!” 

Now, “her” is the dear old wife, 
whose pluck long ago, fifty-five golden 
years a%o, made this man a man. As 
we sit beside the two in the dimming 
twilight of their little cabin and the 
lengthening twilight of their lives, she 
tells me the story: They had but sev- 
enty-five cents between them, the twain, 
when the Amagansett minister made 
them man and wife. A snug start for 
the voyage of life! But the girl-wife 
determines thus: “ Jack, I will work so 
hard that when you come back from 
the three years’ cruise, there shall be a 
little house to welcome you, and your 
savings shall help to pay off the debt.” 
And it wasso. “And the next cruise, 
Jack, there will be a little garden!” 
And it was so. AndI believe that God 
saw “that it was good.” 

And then dear old Jack takes up the 
thread, and spins a yarn from Alaska to. 
Antarctica. Yea, and though he has 
swung round the world twenty times and 
more, he hasneverseen New York! He 
has sailed always from old Sag Harbor. 
It would be an experience in a life to slip 
my arm through the arm of the old 
sailor - whaler - grave-digger, and lead 
him down Broadway! I am sure I 
should have The Greatest Show on 
Earth. 

I am glad that I have experienced two 
things in Amagansett, its silence and its 
storm. The storm had been predicted, 
but not the tempest that shook the 
shore, that rose in such awful giant stat- 
ure and poured Niagaras of ocean on 
the dunes. The mutter and the moan- 
ing, the dark wild upheaval lasted four 
days, in which a gallant barque found- 
ered a mile or two away from us. 
Ghastly, in the long midnights lit by 
the waning moon, the bodies of the 
boat’s crew floated past the shore of 
Amagansett. Seen for a moment, then 
swept under by the skeleton foam-hands 
of reaching waves; lifted again on a 
black billow, surging upward to the 
ghostly green glimmer of the sinking 
moon, revealing hands stretched in 
crucifix-appeal, the vacant glassy eyes, 
the mouth a distended horror—and 
swept away through the moan of tem- 
pest that rang like the wraith’s cry 
from the awful deep. A gallant old tar 
in the Amagansett Life-Saving Service 
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on one of these nights was patrolling 
the shore, on horseback. It was amurky 
confusion of waters out there. The 
horizon was lost. The mountains and 
valleys of ocean intermingled in a dread 
mosaic. The thunderous boom of the 
onrolling wave, blotched with foam, 
shook the shore. Withdrawing its 
ghastly lips, like the serpent’s hiss be- 
fore the next death-spring, the wave 
sucked out under the rush of the tre- 
mendous sea that in one moment, in 
terrific sweep, covered the beach. In 
the marbling light of the dying moona 
black spot swayed hither and thither, 
now tossed up higher on the strand, 
now borne away in the green rush of 
waters. As best he might, the life- 
saving patrol slowly made his way 
along the shore. Suddenly, his horse 
reared, plunged, and well-nigh threw 
his rider. Gripping his knees firmly 
against the panting beast, the man 
swept his quick glance around, accus- 
tomed to detect alarm. The moon had 
now come out from beneath a blue- 
rimmed cloud. For a moment, the long 
beach was a dim glinting. The black 
spot swayed upward in the light. The 
patrol reached for it. With one clutch 
he had secured—the headless body of a 
man, around whose flesh the seaweed 
crawled like dim fringes made by the 
hands of that green unearthly moon, 
and the sharks off there were whetting 
their teeth for another menu. 

Brave old patrol! But thou didst 
lash the hideous burden to thy horse, 
and bear it kindly, tenderly home, and 
with thine own hands bury it in the lit- 
tle graveyard. 

And the day after the storm! The 
whole majestic expanse ‘such a wilder- 
ness of beauty, such an iridescent toss 
of color, such a bridal veil of silver foam, 
such a call and meeting and embrace of 
the great waters! It is worth while to 
have lived, for that hour. After all, it 
was only Thetis, the daughter of the 
Deep, who could bring forth an Achil- 
les. 

And the silence of Amagansett! Si- 
lence in a woman is the great discov- 
ery awaiting the twentieth century. I 
doubt if they’ll get it. But you may 
quarry that divinest gold-ore, silence 
—in little Amagansett. No chatter 
here, save the eternal talk of those 
giant lips murmuring secrets of the in- 
finite—Ocean conversing with its Maker. 
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MENTON—‘'PALM-TREES STANDING FOOTMAN-LIKE AT THE DOORS,” 
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SUNNY FPRANCE AWHEBEL. 


By Paul B. Jenks. 











ON THE. ROAD FROM 


MENTON. 


OLOR with fancy’s brush vines 
with the blue of the grapes min- 
gled with the dark green of the 
leaves. To this blend the moon- 

light gray of the walls. 

Picture in the distance, far above 
the mountains, the softest of azure-blue 
skies as a canopy dominating all. The 


sublime beauty of the Riviera in Italy 
will then become apparent. 

Beyond those heights in the distance 
another hill had to be climbed, but the 
view obtained as you look back and 
around you makes you forget all phys- 
ical discomforts. 

While ascending, I saw, quite a dis- 
tance up the mountain, white, red and 
blue banners, and could faintly hear 
the voices of children singing as they 
marched. The procession itself soon 
appeared, zigzagging down, and then 
around, on the road above. 

Little children came slowly down to- 
ward me, whose dark eyes and hair 
were deepened by contrast with their 
bright head-dresses of red, green and 
blue scarves. Hand in hand, two by 
two, they descended, led by a priest 
dressed in a brown robe, which brushed 
the ground as he walked. 

A tall, wooden cross was carried by 
this priest as he passed by, chanting a 
hymn. Walking side by side, the older 
children followed, having pure white 
roses and deep-blue violets twined in 
their hair, and in graceful garlands 
around their waists. They sang in 
clear, childlike sweetness as they fol- 
lowed the rest. 

I watched them, wondering whether 
it was a festival or a celebration. I 
was silently answered as the end of 
the procession appeared. On a bier, 
carried by six peasant lads, a little 
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coffin rested, covered with a biack 
cloth, in the center of which a broad, 
white cross was embroidered. Upon 
this pall, flowers of every hue and color 
were most lovingly arranged. 

To these little Italian children how 
gloomy our funeral services would seem 
in contrast with this procession, in the 
sunlight, flower-decked, and accom- 
panied by song. To such children 
death can never be terrible or fear-ex- 
citing, since it must be associated in 
their minds always with flowers, song 
and sunshine. 

My moralizing was rudely interrupted 
by the road’s sudden descent, which, 
greatly to my satisfaction, now again 
joined the cliff road by the sea. When 
passing through, a little later, a woody 
road, in looking beneath and beyond 
the low-branched trees, I saw, in the 
garden of a red peak-roofed house: 
Romeo and Juliet. She was sitting 
upon a low bench, knitting, while he, 
lying. at her feet in Alma-Tadema’s 
favorite pose, was softly telling her the 
old, old story, that becomes so interest- 
ing and true when told yeu by ¢he one. 

As I ascended and crossed the next 
plain I saw below me two tall flag- 
poles. One, with the vertical red, white 
and blue divisions, distinguished the 
French flag. Fluttering on the adjoin- 
ing flag-staff, its green, white and red 
surrounding the Italian coat-of-arms in 
the center, the flag of Italy challenged 
that of France. “It must be the cus- 
tom-house at Ventimiglia,” I exclaimed. 

Mindful of my experience at Genoa, 
I determined to be calm and smiling 
until I was beyond the Italian border; 
then I couid insult them as bravely as 
the two Bab Ballad warriors, who 
hurled defiances at each other across 
the English Channel. 

An Italian soldier came forward as I 
rode up to the custom-house. Leaving 
my wheel outside, I followed this man’s 
lead. He ushered me before a fairly in- 
telligent officer, who was not smoking 
then, and seemed ready to attend to 
me. I gave him the receipt I had re- 
ceived in Genoa for my forty-two francs 
bicycle duty. He took the paper, went 


to the window, looked at me, consulted 
the paper again, then went out and 
stared at my bicycle, disappeared, re- 
turned, and with a heavy sigh com- 
menced to count out my money. 

I received 


back about thirty - nine 
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francs in gold of various nations, and 
said nothing. The soldier then, with his 
knife, cut the cord fastening the lead 
seal (“plombe”’ it is called) which had 
been fastened to my wheel by the Ge- 
noese custom-house menagerie, and I 
was free. I gave this soldier—my thank- 
ful biessing—crossed the road, and al- 
most ran down a gendarme of La Belle 
France. 

My ticket of membership in the Eng- 
lish Cycling Club I handed to this soldier, 
who, on receiving it, held it upside down 
while pretending to read it. “Follow 
me, m’sieur.” He led me before a blue- 
coated, red - flannel -trousered official, 
who, fanning himself, proceeded humor- 
ously to question me as follows: “ Tour- 
ing on your bicycle for pleasure?” 

(The heat was the secret of his joke; 
it was only 85’.) 

“Yes,” I replied, “now that at last 
I have arrived in France.” That closed 
my examination. My answer tickled his 
vanity. He politely arose, and brought 
me my wheel. I mounted, hat in hand. 

“En avant. Bon voyage, m’sieur.” 
He, bowing as he said this, waved me 
a fond farewell. I pushed my pedals 
ahead, and the land of the grape, the 
olive, theatrical houses, roads, streets, 
and people, had been visited and left 
behind; and [I commenced my ride 
across sunny France, strong in the be- 
lief that my trip would be successful 
since it had been so auspiciously begun. 


“The little fishes’ answer was 
‘We cannot do it, sir, because—’ 


And when I found the door was locked 
I pulled and pushed and kicked and knocked.” 
Lewis CARROLL. 


The Wandering, Jew once said : “ You 
could tell, without a map, you were in 
France, just from the appearance of the 
well-kept roads.” And I realized the 
truth of this statement, as each turn of 
my wheel carried me along and over 
one of the finest roads I had yet ridden 
upon, into Menton. 

As I rode by the small villas and well- 
kept gardens which are situated just 
outside of Menton, the broad streets, 
shaded all along the sidewalks by trop- 
ical trees, seemed Oriental ; an impres- 
sion verified by the stately palm-trees 
standing footman-like at the doors. A 
dreamy satisfaction with life steals over 
one, and you can almost imagine you 
are in some Eastern country. 
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My hotel at Menton was fortunately 
just at the end of the road, having the 
sweep and curve of the magnificent 
bay in front. On either side of the hotel 
were villas of white stone, almost hidden 
amongst tall green hedges, which posi- 
tion gave challenge to the Sun-God, and 
conquering made him bow his head in 
shame. 

The graceful steam-yachts that are 
anchored in the harbor testify to the 
esteem that the outside world has for 
this resort’s many advantages. 

Next morning, reluctantly leaving 

Menton, my regrets were compensated 
for by the firmness of a road which 
could not have been improved upon, 
hence must deteriorate. Accordingly | 
was thankful to take what the gods, or 
perhaps the road commissioners, had 
provided for me, and wheeled on. 
' Flowers of the rarest and richest va- 
riety are trained over vines in such 
graceful curves, that your mind is pict- 
uresquely soothed. These surround you 
as you slowly, pensively saunter on 
the terraced promenade of Monte Car- 
lo, which overlooks the Mediterranean. 
You are carried along almost irresisti- 
bly to seek new triumphs of horticult- 
ural skill, and the first question you 
put to the policeman is: “ Where are 
the gambling rooms?” The building 
designated for you to take away their 
Monte Carlo money, is in the center of 
this magnificent garden. 

As you walk toward these gambling 
halls, the gray mountains looming up 
behind them in grim majesty appear 
bleak and dismal, compared with these 
shaded walks of arbored grape-vines. 
Coquettish little fountains are boldly 
dashing sprays of water in the faces of 
the brightly-colored red and pink roses 
around their marble pools, while mu- 
sically borne to you through this per- 
fumed air, you listen to fascinating 
opera bouffe airs interpreted by a most 
superb band. 

Gambling with the large capital, both 
financially and grammatically, com- 
mences, not at night, but at twelve 
o’clock in the daytime, and lasts until 
midnight. This hour need not be as- 
certained by one at Monte Carlo, as the 
various people in its park are seen about 
that time looking at their watches, snap- 
ping the lids back impatiently, as if they 
would hurry the time when they are go- 
ing to win—-never lose—the golden stake. 
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Anticipating that well-known scene, so 
often pictured, of “Gambling at Night” 
—the pale, gaunt faces of the players, 
strongly illumined by the fitful flame, 
etc. (whatever fitful means, but full of 
fits)—I walked forward, accompanied 
by a crowd of people who only needed 
three umbrellas and one leather-covered 
book, to be identified as churchgoers. 
They were as respectable a body of men 
as you could find anywhere, I bar none, 
—but would (prison-)bar them all. 

They entered. I followed. My foot 
was on the threshold. “Have you no 
respect for yourself? Turn back ere 
it’s too late.” I heeded these warnings 
of my conscience and stopped ; another 
reason was, an official stopped me. 

“Pardon, m’sieur. Knickerbockers 
are not ex régle. Négligé costume not 
allowed.” <A white-flanneled gentleman 
appeared, and walked by me into the 
rooms. I said to the door-keeper: “ That 
gentleman, who just entered, is more 
négligg than I am. You admitted him.” 

For answer the concierge beckoned 
me to follow him. “Observe me, if you 
please. I pull my trousers up to my 
knee; now I resemble you; I cannot 
enter. I unfold my trousers to my an- 
kles; nowI canenter. You understand, 
m’sieur 2?” 

“Perfectly. I cannot gamble,” I said, 
“being dressed in these knickerbockers 
—which, unfortunately, are filled with 
gold.” 

“Most sorry, m’sieur. Rules pre- 
vent.” Looking him sadly in the face, 
I remarked: “1 expected to have my 
led pulled by you ; but isn’t it adding 
insult to injury to insist upon pulling 
my trousers-leg besides ?” 

I left him wondering what my French 
“pulling my leg” meant. Consoling 
myself with saying: “Didn’t want to 
play, anyway. Wouldn’t go back if old 
Monte Carlo himself asked me on bend- 
ed knees to please return,” I stalked 
haughtily by their swellest café, its glass- 
inclosed verandas, and its celebrated 
wines, where the most expensive din- 
ner, outside of Paris, can be ordered, 
and where [intended to have spent some 
of my hard-earned winnings. 

Farewell ; not in anger, but sadness! 
Farewell, Monte Carlo! 

‘« Citizens toss your pens away ! 
For all the world is mad to day— 
Cuckoo —Cuckoo ! 
The world is mad to day.” 
Noughts and Crosses. 
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Sleigh - bells attached to bicycles 
jingled in front of me, to the right of 
me, and behind me as I wheeled away 
from Monte Carlo, where I might some 
time be known as; “The man who 
didn’t break the bank at Monte Carlo.” 

Tandems, bicycles went whizzing by 
me. Old-fashioned, hard-tired, lumber- 
ing tricycles journeyed on with their 
wobbling, side-to-side motion, and low- 
framed wheels, carrying long pumps al- 
most as heavy as the frames they were 
fastened to. 

Bicycles of foreign manufacture, 
easily distinguishable by their unusually 
wide handle-bars, passed, carrying their 
riders having their arms so outstretched 
that they gave me the idea these riders 
were extending a very open-armed wel- 
come to all strangers. Amongst them 
my light American wheel suggested 
the idea of a thoroughbred race-horse 
among a herd of buffaloes. 

The yellow wooden rims still, much 
to my amusement, caused riders all to 
stare and wonder how I could trust my- 
self to ride upon so light a material, in- 
stead of their heavy, ugly, iron-rimmed 
wheels. 

Riding on the edge of Nice, along the 
road bordering the sea, you involunta- 
rily move very slowly, lingering beneath 
the shade of the trees lining the road. 

Seen in the distance, Cannes suggests 
at once Charles Dickens’s description of 
Marseilles : “ Marseilles lay burning in 
the sun one day. A blazing sun upon 
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a fierce August day was no greater 
rarity in Southern France, than at any 
other time before or since. Strangers 
were stared out of countenance by star- 
ing white houses, staring white walls, 
staring white streets, staring tracts of 
arid road, staring hills from which verd- 
ure was burnt away. So, with people 
lounging and lying wherever the shade 
was, Marseilles lay boiling in the sun.” 

My hotel’s situation seemed to have 
been planned for making me forget all 
idea of time or cares of the outside 
world. The avenue, leading through 
beautifully kept lawns and gardens of 
flowers, brought you in a winding path 
up to the entrance. 

As you look back, far away in all its 
Southern beauty, the sun-kissed, ever- 
blue waters of the Mediterranean give 
you views that change constantly, in- 
comparable in their color and life. 

The hotel so near the water, promised 
meacoolnight. All through it had been 
my good fortune to find almost invari- 
ably, however warm the days might 
have been, the nights were usually cool; 
and sleep to a tired bicyclist touring, is 
just as important as being extra tyred. 

Thoroughly fatigued that night, I re- 
echoed Sancho Panza’s prayer of “God 
bless the man who first invented sleep.” 

The continuous riding over glaring 
white roads, which always appear still 
whiter as you, from time to time, look 
ahead, first affected my eyes at Cannes. 
When I had entered the gardenlike 
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hotel’s gates, the change from the white- 
ness of the road to the green lawns, 
hedges and flowers, made, to my eyes, 
everything seem of a pinkish hue. This 
coloring did not wear away until fully 
an hour after I had left the glare of the 
white road. 

From this warning I almost decided I 
would follow an odd fashion which I 
had not understood before: the uni- 
versal wearing of green or blue spec- 
tacles by almost every bicyclist I met. 

In your rides in and around Cannes, 
on its macadamized streets spotlessly 
clean and level, it was not surprising to 
see an unusual number of well-kept 
gardens, surrounding handsomely built 
villas. It seemed as though you were 
riding in an enormous park. Broad 
roads lead you between the vine-covered 
walls built of an artificial creamy white 
stone, which presents a most artistic 
background for the lace-like drapery of 
blue wistaria and the clinging red roses. 

Such careless luxuriance was inter- 
mingled between trimly-kept green 
hedges, having the soldier-like immov- 
able palm trees rising above on guard 
like sentinels over these garden walls. 
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The Sunday I rested at Cannes was a 
veritable holiday, not holy-day. As I 
walked along the street that follows the 
harbor, many peasants picturesquely 
dressed were met, who evidently were 
out for the day’s promises of sunshine 
and happiness. 

On the heads of these merry-makers 
were the dark blue and red “Tam 
o’ Shanter” caps. Their costume of 
spotlessly clean blue blouses, with white 
trousers, and then the white canvas 
shoes gave me unpleasant reminiscences 
of how our laboring classes look when 
they are, as it is called, “dressed up.” 

The freedom thus given to the French 
by their graceful loose clothes, explains 
why it is they appear so much at ease 
when they are “on parade.” Clothes 
make the impression, if they do not 
make the man. 

All the peasants and “ peasantesses”’ 
of Cannes were hurrying to-day toward 
a park, which was close by the side of 
the road, and fenced in by slender, 
tall rods of bamboo. The admission 
for gorgeous soldiers was just one half 
the price charged for the quiet civilian. 
A band, playing the slowest of waltzes, 
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was giving great satisfaction to a num- 
ber of dancers, who slowly circled round 
and round like tee-totums. Solemn- 
faced soldiers steadfastly guided the 
brunette “bonnes” in this the most so- 
porific of waltzes. Evidently it was a 
case of “ Nocivilian need apply.” These 
French soldiers were obeying, in a 
Terpsichorean sense, “In time of peace, 
prepare for the German.” 

Brass buttons are admittedly magnets, 
but when you add the high-peaked cap, 
the dark-blue coat, fitting like the en- 
amel on the bicycle, red trousers with 
broad stripes of yellow or white, which 
ended in white gaitered shoes, the effect 
can be imagined; no pen—a white- 
washer’s brush alone could picture it. 

No one, but a blind man, could help 
admiring these sonsof Mars. Norcould 
you be surprised at this meek surrender 
of Mars’ daughters. Bon-bons, sweet 
syrups of a thousand and one flavors 
were invitingly displayed and were be- 
ing constantly called for, as were also 
cooling ices. Every little round table 
seemed to be surrounded by small par- 
ties, each one seemingly more joyous 
than the last one noticed. 


““The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were dzcycling close at hand; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand ; 
‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘ it would be grand !’” 
CARROLL, 


It may have been stupidity on my 
part, but when I left Cannes, for Bri- 
gnolles, I commenced the day auspi- 
ciously, by losing my way. 

The road pointed out to me led along 
the harbor, as usual. Still after dutifully 
following it for some time, I began to 
wonder why it was I was not meeting 
the customary number of bicyclers on 
these excellent roads. 

The Mediterranean was on my left, so 
I couldn’t be on the wrong route. I 
kept along until the road, in a graceful 
detour, ended abruptly on a sandy beach. 
Laborers who were digging in the sand- 
banks near me, looked up inquiringly at 
me, but ashamed of my error in not 
following the right road, I pretended 
I came only to hear “what the tame 
waves were saying.” Accordingly, I dis- 
mounted and walked along the shore, 
upon the sand. 

This was not beneficial for my bicycle, 
as the grains of sand do more harm in 
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the wheel’s bearings, if they work in, 
than the wear that is occasioned by 
weeks of hard riding. The sun seemed 
most decidedly hot as it beat down upon 
me, seemingly taking an intense delight 
in finding a bicycler that it at last could 
take its time with in doing him up good 
and brown. 

As each step meant one forward and 
one up—I was not ascending, but the 
sinking sand would not hold me up— 
you can imagine what I said to the sad 
sea waves. It didn’t make them hap- 
pier. And still I pushed on. This was 
a pleasure trip taken with decidedly too 
many grains of, not salt but, sand. 

Looking toward the right, I noticed 
a telegraph pole. Only a pole, but it 
meant the three R’s tome! Road re- 
gained, Riding resumed, Reflections re- 
canted. 

Lifting my wheel, I carried it toward 
my Beacon of Hope. As I struggled to 
the top of a high bank, I saw with joy 
the picket fences of the railroad. I 
passed these friendly pickets unchal- 
lenged, quickly lifted my wheel over 
them, and found a fairly good road lead- 
ing to—I knew not, but my feet were no 
longer to be placed on vanishing sand, 

As I passed a small railway station, I 
asked the guard, “Is this the road to 
Brignolles?” His affirmative smile was 
so beautiful, that I almost asked him for 
his picture. My road improved, and I 
began to utilize it to the best of my 
ability. 

One hour's loss in my morning’s ride 
meant a delay of ten miles on my route. 
I pedaled as I have not ridden since, 
blessing those Street Commissioners of 
Cannes whose road had been founded 
upon, and ended in, sand. 

In “Bella Italia” I had not been 
troubled: by dogs, they were too sleepy 
to exert themselves ; but in France the 
number of dogs is something truly re- 
markable. 

Every man in France owns a dog— 
except one, and his dog died this morn- 
ing. 

The pugnacious feeling toward bi- 
cycles is universal among the dogs ; but 
no two dogs coincide about the mode of 
attack. They comprise these types: 
The house-dog, who madly rushes down 
in springing leaps from the door-step, 
and then, keeping just inside the inter- 
vening fence, tears the pickets and his 
larynx to tatters, in a mock passion to 
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reach you. Then, the road-dog, lying 
“basking in the sun,” emulating the en- 
terprising burglar. There are two meth- 
ods of dealing with him : first the novel, 
which, like the yellow. covered book, ends 
happily for the dog; the second, the 
copy-book, with text as follows: When 
you see the dog, commence the mode of 
attack by riding directly toward him 
until you get within twenty-five feet of 
where he is waiting for you. This wor- 
ries his brain, as “e was preparing to 
jump at you. You are going to jump at 
him. Before he knows where e comes 
in this game, you make a slight turn, 
and spurt as though you saw another 
dog to conquer, leaving him almost 
stupefied with amazement. I presume 
I left more astonished dogs along the 
roads in France than any other trav- 
eler has for some time, as invariably, 
on looking back at my former fierce 
enemy, he would be discovered, sitting 
down in the middle of the road, howl- 
ing as if his little heart was punctured. 
After I had been riding for some 
hours on this road, a sharp turn toward 
the right into the interior of the coun- 
try caused. me to lose my before ever- 
present view of the Mediterranean. 
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What I lost in scenery, I was going 
to gain in miles, as this new route, by 
avoiding Toulon and Marseilles, would 
save me from making that long detour. 

Hills to the right of me, hills to the 
left of me, still more hills in front of 
me, were to be conquered, my road 
being only a connecting link between 
these ranges. Views of mountains are 
naturally much to be desired—except 
when you are bicycling; then you do 
not look upon them with an artist’s eye. 

“That Englishman who made me 
change my proposed route couldn’t have 
been a bicyclist. He never would have 
suggested such a road as this,” I grum- 
bled as I proceeded to walk up my 
tenth hill. Then having no one to 
complain to, I began to ask myself the 
question: Doesn’t he know 

Better far, ten miles of level, 
Than a cycle among hills? 

I made noreply to this insolent query, 
but rode on. 

Brignolles was finally reached by me 
at dusk, after passing through Vidau- 
bon, with its cobble - stoned, sleepy 
streets, andthen Luco, a village which 
gave no reason why it ever had been 
even settled or inhabited. 











REST AND BE THANKFUL, 
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By A. He Godfrey. 











* HERE 
goes 
your 
lamp 

out, driver!” 

“T guess 
you mean his 
light, don’t 
you?” 

And then 
there came 
out of the 
pitchy dark- 
nessasqueaky 
little laugh 
from the “ old- 

est inhabitant,” who was to share with 
us the back-seat of the stage, and we 
acknowledged ourselves corrected ; but 
we were too tired to enter into an argu- 
ment with our ancient friend, for though 
the streams flowing into Lake Dun- 
more, along which we had been trying 
our luck all day, were too swollen by the 
recent heavy rains to admit of much 
sport, they had given us tramping in 
abundance. Silence, however, only had 
the effect of starting up our fellow 
passenger again. 

“As Henry Clay used to say, ‘I’m 
right, and I know I’m right, and I’d 
rather be right than be President.’ As 
Henry never became President, I guess 
he must hev bin right.” How very like 
the chatter of an old Scotch gillie it 
sounded! To be sure, it was minus the 
peculiar twang one catches north of the 
Tweed, and yet there was something 
about the man’s speech and entire man- 
ner decidedly Scotch. We dropped him 
at the hotel, but we met many of his 





like the next day in that section of Ver- 
mont. 

It is very strange that every observ- 
ant person who has ever traveled 
through Scotland, and happens to drift 
into the Green Mountain State, is struck 
with the remarkable similarity existing 
between the natives of the two districts. 
Chauncey Depew has noted it, and what- 
ever he notes—especially after a good 
dinner—must be true. Both peoples 
are cheerful, both believe their condi- 
tion the best in the world, and they are 
alike in insisting upon their rights, and 
both will have the last word. Whether 
it is in the race, or the mountains, or the 
atmosphere, has never been proved; but 
certain it is, that every genuine Ver- 
monter has his prototype on the “ banks 
and braes o’ bonnie Doon.” 

It must be the lay of the land, I fancy, 
for, from the Camel’s Hump and Mount 
Mansfield in the north to Ascutney and 
Killington Peak in the south, the range 
of magnificent emerald heights which 





A COUPLE OF FAVORITES. 
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traverse the State from end to end, re- 
semble, with remarkable fidelity, the 
Grampian Hills from Ben Lui to Loch- 
nagar. The soil, too, light, loamy, and 
very productive, and resting on a deep 
limestone and granite formation, would 
naturally appeal to a Scotchman as cap- 
ital grazing and farming land. 

We realized this vividly as we drove 
over the foot-hills of Rutland County 
and entered the valley through which 
Otter Creek forces its way past the 
quaint little town of Brandon. There, 
about a mile before us, up on the slopes, 
lay a model stock-farm, its rolling past- 
ures sharply defined by fences, and its 
neat barns and outbuildings standing 
out brilliantly on a sea-green landscape. 

There must be about four hundred 
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ground of maple-trees gave to the es- 
tate, and marked with what judgment 
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acres so enclosed ; and while we admired 
the picturesque effect which the back- 








one section, well shielded from the 
storms, had been laid in corn, another, 
where floods could not destroy, was 
sown in beets, and the highlands, where 
the short herbage was sweetest, had been 
reserved for the herds of Hampshire- 
down sheep which grazed thereon at 
leisure ; the feature of the scene which 
most attracted was the herds of Ayr- 
shire and Normandy cattle industriously 
culling the luscious grasses. 

Fishing or no fishing, we had to stop 
and introduce ourselves to the owner of 
this fine estate ; and we were not aston- 
ished to find him to be of Scotch de- 
scent, and although wealthy, a man de- 
termined upon the prosecution of his 
hobby, “pastoral pursuits,” on strictly 
business principles. From the pictur- 
esque old homestead, which Mr. H. R. 
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C. Watson has transformed into an of- 
fice, to the track with suitable stabling 
for the fine trotting horses, and the cow- 
barns and sheep-pens, there was an air 
of brightness and cleanliness that be- 
spoke for the proprietor a knowledge of 
detail all too rare in landed gentry who 
maintain model stock-farms, 

‘Like all city men who establish coun- 
try places, and stock them, Mr. Watson 
has given rein to his ingenuity in the 
matter of barn building, and he would 
haveus look themover. The main stable, 
which at present houses the trotting- 
bred brood mares and foals, contains, 
perhaps, more than a dozen loose boxes. 
Each about sixteen feet square; the 
floor is trapped in centre and sloped un- 
der bed-boards to a drain. Mr. Watson 
is a firm believer in the old adage that 
“a merciful man is merciful to his 
beasts,” the walls of each box are sloped 
near the floor so that no horse may get 
cast, there is running water in each stall 
and a ventilating shaft runs clear 
through to the roof. 


mindful of his farm-hands, for there is a 
small sliding-door in the front of each 
Stall partition, through which, in the 








sabsence of the regular caretaker, a new 
or timid groom can give a horse its 
rations, and he houses his help snugly 
above the main stable, an arrangement 
favorable alike to the staff and the 
stock. 

The stallion barn, near the half-mile 
trotting-track, houses some half a dozen 
fine specimens of the equine race, and 
the boxes are somewhat larger than the 
quarters of their consorts, the brood 
mares. The barn for the carriage-horses 
and vehicles has ample floor-space for 
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the latter, while the former have roomy 
standing - stalls, crest-high partitions 
encased in zinc, long feed-boxes and 
floors formed of slats which are re- 
movable to admit of thorough cleaning. 

The storehouse is a standing me- 
mento of the climatic condition which 
imposes upon all who follow stock-rais- 
ing, the thrifty forethought of a long 
winter. It is of Noachian proportions, 
one hundred and forty feet by fifty feet, 
and in it great quantities of corn, and 
some thousands of tons of hay are kept. 





Nor is he less | 
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At the bottom end of the place, near 
the maple-grove, is a big windmill, 
whose top, instead of having the usual 
set of revolving fans, has a rotating 
arrangement of shutters entirely dif- 
ferent from anything of the sort in the 
State. It is a burden on my mind to 
think I did not solve the problem of its 
construction, but sufficient for the day 
is the labor thereof. 

Having satisfied the owner’s: desire 
by examining the horses’ quarters and 
criticising the thirty-two head of stock, 
we enticed him over toward the cow- 
barns and sheep-pens, in which we were 
particularly interested; and these were 
found to bear marks also of his observ- 
ant care and kindliness. Each struc- 
ture has a yard or runway attached, 
and at milking time the cattle, Nor- 
mandies and Ayrshires about equally 
divided, stand on board floors, with 
their heads through wooden stanchions 
of the old-fashioned kind which lock 
overhead with blocks or iron bands, and 
at bottom swing from side to side in a 
groove. The ceilings are rather low, 
but plenty of ventilation is had by side 
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windows and a wide passage through 
the center of the buildings. An aisle 
separates the lines of cattle, to admit of 
feed being passed into troughs which 
are removable for cleaning. 

By this time my curiosity was thor- 
oughly aroused. I forgot all about rods 
and fishing-tackle, and became, iri the- 
ory, as always at home, an enthusiastic 
dairy farmer. They make no butter at 
Forest Park Farm, but dispose of the 
night’s and morning’s milk to the local 
residents and the big hotels in the vicin- 
ity. 

There are in all about fifty-six head 
of cattle, bulls, milch cows, heifers and 
calveson the place; and there are con- 
stantly between twenty and thirty cows 
in milk, the daily average yield being 
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feeders, and fatten readily without extra 
care. The breed is proving a rare cross 
on the native cattle, as will be seen from 
the picture which I snapped of a grade 
bull-calf dropped three months ago, 
which turns the scale at four hundred 
pounds. Bismarck, the sire of the herd, 
now three years old, weighs nearly 
twenty-four hundred, and the cows 
average fifteen hundred pounds at ma- 
turity. As to their yield, these cows on 
their native heath, near Alengon, in 
northern France, each give annually 
about seven thousand pounds of milk, 
making three hundred pounds of butter, 
which brings seventy cent. a pound in 
the Paris markets. For their first short 
season in this country, the cows of the 
Forest Park herd each yielded five thou- 
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something over one hundred and thirty- 
five quarts, the cattle giving twenty 
quarts dwindling down to two quarts 
as they dry off. After weighing and 
straining each cow’s milk separately, 
they pour it into tall, tin cylinders, each 
holding about eighteen quarts, and 
these are set in a tank of ice until the 
milk is wanted for distribution. The 
ice, so essential to dairy work, is col- 
lected from the lakes near by. 

The Normandy herd, which is one of 
the three herds of that breed of cattle 
at present in this country, has proven 
highly satisfactory. Famous for their 
dairy qualities, hardy constitution and 
docile disposition, the Normandies are 
ideal cows, combining as they do rich 
milk, high-grade butter and beef quali- 
ties. They are easy keepers and good 


sand six hundred pounds of milk in two 
hundred and twenty-five days, the cows 
ranging from four to six years of age. 
This herd since its importation has re- 
ceived marked attention from breeders 
throughout the United States. 

The prettily speckled Ayrshires, 
known throughout the world as the 
best of all cheese producers, and “as 
the cows that pay the rent,” are seen at 
Forest Park in prime condition. Their 
yield of milk is out of all proportion to 
their size, which is not more than me- 
dium, and they thrive under any and 
all circumstances, being very prolific, 
docile, liberal at the pail, and econom- 
ical at the trough. Quiet and contented, 
they forage slowly but persistently, and 
are probably the best all-round cows for 
the small farmer. The cow “Duchess 
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of Smithfield,” one of the founders of 
this herd, had a record of ten thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight pounds 
of milk in a year; and several of her 
descendants, now on the farm, yield 
from four thousand to something over 
seven thousand pounds, in periods of 
from two hundred and seventy to three 
hundred and thirty days, at ages run- 
ning from three to ten years. In 1896 
nineteen cows in this herd averaged 
over two tons of milk each. 

Cattle, and in fact all kinds of live 
stock, appear to do well in Vermont on 
the native grasses. At Forest Park the 
cattle are literally “in clover” most of 
the time, as old “ Mack,” the manager— 
a Scotchman of a pattern all too rare in 
this country—was not slow to prove to 
our entire satisfaction. He cuts from 
two to two and a half tons of fine hay 
to the acre where the land is under 
careful tillage, and he gets a ton down 
in the old mowings. Beets do well up 


there, as from a thousand to twelve. 


hundred bushels are grown to the acre; 
and of ears of corn from one hundred 
and fifteen to one hundred and thirty- 
five baskets to the acre are gathered. 
Two rams, forty-two Hampshire- 
down ewes and twenty-three lambs 
graced the pastures on the occasion of 
our visit; and the land, underlaid with 
deep veins of marble and crystalline 
limestone, is admirably suited to them. 
In Europe the custom is to sow a 
little parsley, yarrow and mugwort in 
or along the boundaries of sheep past- 
ures ; but here old “ Mack” says he has 
not noticed the want of it, the natural 
herbage providing everything neces- 
sary, with the usual supply of salt. For 
winter feed “Mack” gives his sheep 
a hay ration three times a day, and to 
twenty ewes he gives once a day a ten- 
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quart pail filled with a mixture of meal, , 
oats, corn and about a half bushel of 
beets all ground up together. The 
shear runs from seven to ten pounds 
a fleece, of “medium” grade, “even” 
and free from “toppiness.” No wash- 
ing is done before shearing, ‘ Mack” 
believing that a flock collects more 
dust and sand on its way home from 
the washing creek than was in their 
fleeces before the washing took place, 
the “yoke” when damp catching every 
particle of dirt in the air. The washed 
fleece brings no better price either, 
so “Mack” thinks. The sheep-barns 
are cozy and comfortable, divided into 
pens to hold each about twenty lambs 
of acertain age. The feed-troughs are 
raised out of the way overhead on hooks, 
when not required at meal-times, and the 
hay-racks are removable for cleaning. 

The Hampshires being larger and 
somewhat better adapted to withstand 
low temperatures than Southdowns do 
well up in Vermont, and are a paying in- 
vestment, causing little trouble at “yean- 
ing” time, especial care on the part of 
the shepherd seldom, if ever, being nec- 
essary. They herd the sheep with collie 
dogs, old “ Dandy” and his young com- 
panion being of the Chestnut Hill prize 
strain. 

In the choosing of sheep and cattle 
suited to his land and the climate of 
Vermont, Mr. Watson has been particu- 
larly fortunate ; and before we came 
away from his model stock-farm we were 
convinced that our host had solved the 
problem of life in the country during 
the heated term, getting the benefit of 
the exhilarating atmosphere of that al- 
titude, living on the finest product of 
the earth, and finding untold personal 
pleasure and not a little profit in his 
pastoral pursuits. 
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YACHTING. 


THE 20-FOOTERS’ INTERNATIONAL RACE AND THE 
TRIAL RACES OF THE CANDIDATES. 

OMO defeated Glen- 
cairn in the first 
race, August 15th, 

by 4m. 15s., and ere this 
number of OuTING reaches 
its readers the result of 
the races for the posses- 
sion of the Seawanhaka- 

Corinthian Challenge 

Cup will be known. If 
the American boat 
wins, it will bea 
highly creditable 
performance, but 

not one whit more 

notable than the 
‘ victory achieved 
\ by our plucky 
Neen and skillful 
sees Canadian 
cousins off 
Oyster Bay 
last year. 
The Amer- 
ican boats 
built in the hope of winning back the cup 
were ably described by Mr. R. B. Burchard, 
in Outine for July, but the picturesque trial 
races to choose a challenger have not yet been 
chronicled in these pages. 

The trial races were sailed practically over 
the same courses and uuder the same condi- 
tions as those of last year, the only exception 
being that the windward-leeward 
course was two miles instead of three, 
and was sailed over three times in- 
stead of two to make the twelve 
miles. The yachts were limited to 
20 feet racing length, 500 square feet 
of sail, a crew of three men (one pro- 
fessional only allowed), 5 feet draft 
for fin-keel boats and 6 feet draft for 
centerboard craft. The Race Com- 
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mittee consisted of Oliver E. Cromwell, chair- 
man; Chas. A. Sherman, secretary; C. W. 
Wetmore and Walter C. Kerr. The steam 
yacht Chére Amie acted as Judge’s boat. 

The first race was sailed on Monday, July 
11th, over the triangular course. The follow- 
ng boats started at 12.15, in the order named: 

Skate, Keneu, Al Anka, Shark, Idea, Mon- 
tauk, Mary, Momo and Aranca. All reefed 
but Shate. Immediately after the start Shark 
ran into a dinghy in tow of a small yacht, and 
stove a hole in her own bow, causing her to 
spring a leak, which compelled her to retire 
water-logged after passing the third mark. She 
was towed in by a steam-launch. Avranca 
collided with /dea just as the first round was 
completed, and both retired. 

Skate, with Messrs. Irving Cox, Dresser and 
Bullock aboard, whose united weight totaled 
660 pounds, managed to complete the second 
leg of the second round without reefing, but 
the west wind increased to such an extent that 
the heavy live ballast, ‘‘ hiked out” to wind- 
ward as far as possible, could not keep her lee 
deck out of water. Reefing then became com- 
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pulsory. Two reefs were taken in the mainsail 
and the big jib was hauled down. The boat 
had no storm-jib aboard, and she would not 
steer under mainsail alone. A shift was made 
to set a baggy fragment of the jib, reduced in 
size by means of an ‘Irish reef,” which an- 
swered the purpose of keeping the Shate’s bow 
off the wind, but caused her to sag off to lee- 
ward like a crab. 

Momo, which had been a poor second at the 
last mark of the second leg, now rapidly pulled 
up on Skate. As Skate went about on the last 
tack for the home mark an extra-savage squall 
smote her. The main sheet got jammed and 
she capsized. Messrs. Bullock and Dresser 
appeared on the weather side, but Mr. Cox, 
who was at the tiller, jumped out to leeward, 
and diving under the disabled craft joined his 
drenched shipmates to windward. Their united 
efforts served to right the, unlucky boat, which 
was nearly full of water. Messrs. Bullock and 
Dresser sought to clear the tangled sheets. 
Mr. Cox while reaching for the tiller slipped 
overboard again, and the craft, without a helms- 
man and unmanageable, hit J7omo a knock as 
she came up on the port tack, and then capsized 
again, this time with her mast in the water. 
Mr. Cox was picked up by Mr. Thomas Webber, 
who was cruising about in his launch. Mean- 
while State was floating bottom-up, her steel 
center-plate weighing 280 pounds, having slid. 
out of its trunk, Eventually Sate was towed 
to the club-house with her bottom stove in and 
looking very much like a wreck. 

Al Anka also capsized twice, and after the 
second mishap was taken in tow by Commodore 
Bennett’s Onezda. It was thus a day of catas- 


trophes. The summary follows: 
Elapsed 
Start. Finish. Time. 

Name. H. M. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
DIOERO. cccccccccccscccceosecces 3 11 06 2 51 06 
Montauk 3 22 00 3 02 00 
BROE. on cccccccsscvececceseece 3.25 46 3 05 46 
BERT Y.ncccccenecces c= sosevese Did not cross line. 
Skate. Capsized. 
Al Anka Capsized. 
Shark... Filled with water. 
Idea . Withdrew. 
Aranca,.... Withdrew. 





The next day was occupied in repairing 
damages, and the second day’s race was sailed 
on July 14th. There was a light wind blowing 
from W. by N. The weather was bright and 
sunny, and the water smooth. All the yachts 
that competed on Monday,with the exception of 
Aranca, came tothe line as the starting signal 
was sounded at 12h. 4om. The course was 
twelve miles to windward and back. J/omo 
beat out to the windward mark first, the wind 
being light until 2h. 30m., when it came in 
fresh from the southeast. A/ Anka’s mast 
caused trouble and she withdrew. The race, 
because of the fickleness and flukiness of the 
breeze, was not at all satisfactory, but it 

roved J/omo’s superiority over her rivals. 

he summary follows : 
Finish. Elapsed Time. 
M. S. 


Nanre. H.M. S. H. 
Dec cs¥cnbesnosesnvesesnabepsine 3 3317 25317 
Skate. ......ccscccccscccscvcess seve 3 33 23 2 53 23 
Shark.... ..cccccecccccccccccssees 3 35 15 255 15 
KONO. ...cccccccccccceverceccsccccs 3 35 24 255 24 
rT eee - 3 3849 2 58 490 
BOR. occccccesecsoccovccseccescssses 3 4117 301 17 
ery $0 000ses -oscenssecssccsosecooce 3 41 30 3 OF 30 

BRLATY 0.00 ... covcccvccssesecscece 3 43 46 3 03 
Al Gnks Sn eeecceeeecorcosceseceseses Sasneey Withdrew. 
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After the race Vagary, while sailing to Cold 
Spring Harbor, capsized in a squall, and a cat- 
boat that went to her aid punched a couple of 
holesin her bottom. She retired from the races. 

The third day’s race came off on Thursday, 
July 15th. The competitors were Momo, Al 
Anka (with a new mast), Shark, Montauk, 
Skate and Keneu. The start was at 2h. 55m., 
a light wind blowing from S. W. by W. After 
a drifting match that lasted until 4:52, the 
committee declared the race off. 

The fourth day’s race was sailed in a light 
but steady breeze on Saturday, July 17th, the 
course being triangularand the distance eleven 
miles. The starters were Momo, Al Anka, 
Shark, Skate, Keneu and Aranca. The re- 
sult caused some surprise, A/ Anka beating 
Momo on every point of sailing. Some critics 
accounted for this by declaring that Momo 


was not handled so smartly as usual, The 
summary follows : 

Elapsed 

Finish. Time. 

Name. H.M. S. H. M. S. 

ID BBs on ncnswbesnesecscvonseese I 41 13 2 56 13 

DS 555s dkuns oawhbnsacinebesaeone 1 48 29 3 03 29 

Shark.......cceeseeseeeees se seeeee I 55 30 3 10 53 

RE 5686 <cheeeseeseSnond sas. 440 2 00 06 3.15 06 

SND 0 cbccwesndngncenscssesuscsvens 2 13 07 3 28 07 

ATANCA..0ccccccccccvcccsccccesccece 2 24 06 3 39 06 


Later in the day J/omo won the Roosevelt 
Memorial Cup for 1897, the 20-footers sailing 
against her being A/ Anka, Shark and Skate. 
She beat A/ Anka 3m. Is. over the same 
course as was sailed in the morning, but in a 
fresher breeze. 

The Race Committee of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club in selecting Moma, no 
doubt, did the right thing. I think she showed 
herself to be the best all-round craft. She ex- 
hibited speed and ability in a reefing breeze, 
and also displayed rare capacity as a drifter. 
In a word, she is a craft to be relied upon in 
any kind of weather, blow high, blow low. 

Momo (Japanese for peach) was designed b 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, and built by the Spald- 
ing-St. Lawrence Boat Company, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. She is 2oft. 6in. over all, with 8ft. 
beam and a draught of sin. She has a center- 
board of Tobin bronze weighing 230 pounds, 
worked by a strong tackle. She has a cockpit 
6ft. long and 3ft. wide, with deck-hatches fore 
and aft. She is of light but strong construc- 
tion, the hull being of Spanish cedar. She is 
more like a boat than any of her American op- 
ponents except, perhaps, the Mary, built by 
the Racine Yacht and Boat Manufacturing 
Company. 

Momo and Al Anka, also designed by Mr. 
Clinton H. Crane, after being thoroughly over- 
hauled and refitted at her builders’, at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., were shipped down the St. Law- 
rence to Lake St. Louis on August 2d. They 
were raced over the course as often as possible 
and got in trim for the contest Captain Crane 
wasin charge of 1/omo. He weighs 160 pounds. 
His crew, Messrs. Stackpoole and Shaw, weigh 
respectively 200 and 215 pounds. ‘The last- 
named is an old Harvard football player. 


THE TRIAL RACES OF THE CANADIAN CANDIDATES. 

The trial Traces for a boat to defend the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Challenge Cup began at 
Montreal on August 2d. Five boats entered: 
Bonshaw, #Emilius Jarvis, captain; J. S. 
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Veda, 2h. 32m. 25s. Mrs. Morgan sailed in the 
Puck, Mrs. Duryea in the Wa Wa, and Miss 
Van Winkle in the Esferanza. 

There were only four starters in the sweep- 
stakes race on July 21st. The Dyer’s Island 
coufse was sailed over in a light sou'wester. 
The times were: Vaguero ///,, 2h. 35m. 52s.; 
Puch, 2h. 37m. §s.; Hera, 2h. 38m. 4os.; Wa 
Wa, 2h. 39m. 15s. 

It blew areefing breeze from south on July 
22d, when the boats started over the Dyer’s 
Island course for a cup offered by Henry Payne 
Whitney. There was a nasty little sea on, and 
Dorothy II, and Puck were double-reefed and 
the others single-reefed. Spinnakers were 
blown away. Veda sprung her mast and ran 
to Bristol for repairs. Hera, Esperanza and 
Wa Wa were disabled and did not finish. 
Vaguero III, won by 9m. The times follow: 
Vaguero IIT., 2h. 2m. 50s.; Puck, 2h. 12m.; 
Dorothy I1,, 2h. 18m. 10s. 

Thunder-squalls from the southwest were 
encountered in the race of July 24th, the 
times being: Vaguero //1., 2h. 03m.; Puck, 
2h. 03m. 55s.; Dorothy //., 2h. o4m. gos ; Wa 
Wa, 2h. o5m. 05s. Hera did not finish. 

-In a strong east wind, on July 27th, a spank- 
ing race was sailed over the Brigantine Ledge 
Course. The times were: Vaguero J//., 2h. 
12m. 30s.; Esperanza, 2h. 12m. 57s.; Dorothy 
IT,, 2h. 16m. o5s.; Hera, 2h. 17m. 20s.; WaWa, 
2h. 17m. 42s. Veda did not finish. 

Mr. H. B. Duryea offered another cup for the 
class on July osth, Vaquero not starting. The 
wind blew fresh from the east, and all started 
with single reefs. The course was Brigantine 
Ledge. Esperanza and Wa Wa shook out 
reefs soon after the start. The last-named had 
Mr. Duryea aboard, and won by four seconds. 
The times were: Wa Wa, 2h 42m. 45s.; £s- 
peranza, 2h. 42m. 49s.; Dorothy //., 2h. 43m. 
48s.; Hera, 2h. 44m. 30s. 

A sweepstakes race was sailed on July 29th, 
the wind blowing brisk from north. Veda 
made her appearance with anew mast. She 
struck on the rocks off Rose Island, but came 
off without damage. The times were: Vague- 
ro I/1., 2h 50m. 17s.; Wa Wa, 2h. 52m. 30s.; 
Ffera, 2h, 54m. 30s.; Esperanza, 2h. 56m. 458.; 
Veda, 2h, 59m. Ios. 

A sweepstakes was sailed, Pig 3oth, over 
the Dyer’s Island Course. a Wa won by 
six seconds. The times were: Wa Wa, th. 
43m. 16s.; Vaguero I/I., 1h. 43m. 22s.; Hera, 
th, 44m, 15s.; labowere: th. 44m. 25s.; Veda, 
th. 45m. 10s.; Puck, th. 46m. 12s. 

Another sweepstakes race over the Dyer’s Isl- 
and course, on August 3d, resulted in another 
victory for Vaguero ///, There was a strong 
breeze from the southwest ‘The times were 
Vaquero ITT., 2h. o7m. 25s.; Dorothy I/., 2h. 
1mm. 1s.;5 WaWza, 2h. 11m. 40s ; i. 2h. 
12m. 438.; Esperanza, 2h. 14m, o2s.; Puck, 
2h. 16m. 57s. Zaz did not finish. 

On July 31st, in a light southwest wind, a 
sweepstakes match was sailed. The times 
were: Dorothy II., th. 46m. 4os.; Hera, th. 
47m. o5s.; Veda, th. 49m. o8s.; Vaguero T//., 
th. 49m. 30s. 


INDIAN HARBOR YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JULY 3IST. 


The annual regatta of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club was sailed on July 31st, on Long 
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Island Sound, off Greenwich, Conn. There 
were 22 starters. There was a strong southerl 
breeze which piped steady and true all day, af- 
fording fine sport. The 30-footers and all over 
that length sailed the 18-mile course of the 
club, while the others were steered over the 12- 
mile course. In an extra-strong puff the cat- 
boat Szrene carried away ler mast,and a simi- | 
lar misfortune occurred to the 20-footer J/on- 
tfauk. Both sticks were lost during the second 
leg of the windward work. 

When the Acush/a had nearly completed the 
first round Capt. Hanan could not find a mark- 
boat to turn, as it had drifted a considerable 
distance away. While waiting for the regatta 
committee, to establish a new turning-point, 
Vorant Il., Acushla’s rival, which at that 
time appeared to have lost the race, came up 
and rounded the committee boat. Acushla 
declined to follow her example and later filed a 
protest, which the committee disregarded. Sher- 
man Hoyt sailed the Shark in his usually 
clever style. One of his crew was a smart 
young yachtswoman, who handled the sheets as 
well as an experienced Jack Tar could have 
done. The catboat P. K. PzZgeon was disquali- 
fied for carrying a professional helmsman. The 
summary follows : 

SLOOPS—60-FOOT CLASS. 
Elapsed Corrected 





Length, Time. Time. 
Yacht and owner. rea, BES VS 
Daphne, C. TIT’. Wells........... 55-20 Withdrew. 
SLOOPS—36-FO“'T CLASS, 
Vorant 31...G. G, TYOOW.. < 00002000 4. 46 06 46 06 
Acushla, H. W. Hanan... «34.08 Withdrew. 





SLOOPS—30-FWOT CLASS, 
Musme, J. MacDonough ...... 30.00 3 31 32 3 31 32 
YAWL CLAss, 


Pidelio,. JK. TPOAy vc.cxecicecs 33 46 I 5t 55 I 51 55 
SLOOPS—20-FOOT CLASS, 

Shark, Hoyt & Rouse.......... 19.36 29 41 3 29 41 

Bos, 'W. Ls, SORBET: ccscccesccss 20.00 Vithdrew. 

Montauk, G. G. Tyson........ 20.00 Disabled. 


SLOOPS—15-FOOT CLASS. 
Yola, Mallory Bros .... 3 58 24 8 
Paprika, E. A. Stevens... Withdrew. 
OPEN CATBOATS—25-FOOT CLASS, 


8 24 








Sirene, Doremus & Outwater.25.00 Disabied. 
Osprey, C. H. Holmes........ 23-33 Withdrew. 
Colleen, P. H. Jackson......... 22.18 35250 347 13 
Brant, J. C. Varvin......e0..e- 21.20 3 54.45 3 47 20 
P. K. Pigeon, Deady & Har- 

TINGTON* oeeseeee ces eeeeeeees 20 92 347 37 3 47 37 
Bubble, C. Guion, II.. 10.89 4 11 34 403 % 
Punch, M. H. Clark... 0 0020.50 3 55 29 3 46 29 

OPEN CATBOATS—20-FOOT CLASS, 
Willie, Smith Bros ........... 19.98 58 33 8 29 
Gosbird, R. H. Nevins......... 18.40 Vithdrew> 4 
Minnetonka, A. B, Alley...... 19.85 4.06 55 4 06 33 
Louie Bell, J. Williams........ 14.09 Withdrew. 


The winners were Vorant I1., Musme (sail 
over), Fidelzo (sail over), Shark, Yola, Punch 
and Gosdbird. 

THE LARCHMONT REGATTA,.+ 

The official times : 

SATURDAY, JULY 17TH. 
SCHOONERS—CLASS B. 
Elapsed Corrected 





Length, Time. Time. 

Yacht and oo Feet. H. M.S, H. MS. 
Colonia, C. A. Postley Je 413 47 41 

Emerald, J. R. Maxwell....... 4 22 54 4 a 8 





* Disqualified. 
tSee article by Capt. A. J. Kenealy, in this issue, pp. 
559-506. 
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McMurray and T. MeMurrich, crew; Glencazrn 
//., Herrick Duggan, designer and captain ; 
F. Spearwood and A. Paton, crew; Avoca, 
H. K. Wickstead, captain; Arthur Hamilton 
and H. Eadie, crew; ./c//ze, V. Pelletier, cap- 
tain; A. H. Hersey and F. W. Gross, crew ; 
Glenowen, S. Davidson, captain ; L. Davidson 
and J. White, crew. The course was the usual 
triangular one of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. On account of a light wind the race was 
declared off as it could not be finished within 
the time limit. 

Noless than six races were sailed on the follow- 
ing day, August 3d. The same boats competed. 
The first, second and fifth races were over tri- 
angular courses, a nautical mile toa leg. The 
third, fourth and sixth were each one nautical 
mile to windward or leeward and return. Glen- 
cairn IJ. won all the races. The starts were 
all flying. The finish times of the first race 
were Glencazrn J/., 1th. 17m. 51s.; Glenowen, 
1th. 19m. 15s.; Avoca, 11h 20m. 36s.; Bon- 
shaw, 1th, 20m, 42s. ; AMz//ze, 11h. 21m. 49s. 

In the second race G/encairn //.took the lead, 
increasing her gain on every leg, finishing far 
ahead of Avoca, which led Bonshaw a quarter 
of a mile. 

The third race was a beat to windward and a 
run back, Glencairn J//. made a splendid 
start, getting away first. At the turn she led 
Glenowen by 1m. 30s. Mellze and 
were next. Bonshaw dropped out. On the 
run home G/enowen picked up a little, but the 
Glencairn I/. had the race wellin hand. The 
finish times were: Glencairn J/., th. 22m. 
22s.; Glenowen, th, 23m. 27s.; Mz7/ze, th. 23m. 
39s.; Avoca, th. 24m. 

In the fourth race the wind piped up a trifle. 
Glencairn IT, proved herself stiffer than any 
of her opponents, J/7//ze retired from the con- 
test for good, having had enough of it. G/en- 
cairn I/. won easily. 

Glencairn I1., Bonshaw, Avoca and Glen- 
owen started. They finished in the order 
named, Glencarn /I, beating Bonshaw 1m. 
55s.,and Boushaw beating Avoca (third) by 
only 4s. 

The final race of the day was sailed in a light 
air. Glencairn JI. won. The times at the 
finish were: Glencairn J/., 4h. 32m 20s.; 
Glenowen, 4h. 36m. 148.; Avoca, 4h. 36m. I5s.; 
Bonshaw, 4h. 37m. 46s. 

The Sailing Committee of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, who acted as Judges, deter- 
mined to hold a decisive race on Thursday, 
August 5th, between Avoca and Glencairn IT., 
with Commodore Jarvis in charge of Avoca 
and Mr. Duggan sailing Glencazrn I/, It 
seemed to be the general opinion that the skill 
of Mr. Duggan was the secret of Glencairn’s 
success, but the result did not justify this con- 
clusion. 

A good, strong breeze blew from the north 
when the first race was started, but its force 
declined considerably as the day advanced. 
The Glencairn //. won the first race by 21s. 
Avoca won the second by 1m, 1os., and the 
third by 55s. Glencairn JJ. won the fourth 
race by 1m. 4os., and the fifth by 4m. 3os., thus 
capturing three out of five contests. No deci- 
sion was announced by the Sailing Committee, 
but it was almost a foregone conclusion that 
Glencairn II. would be chosen. 


Avoca 
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Glencairn JI. was designed for Commodore 
James Ross, of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club, by Mr, Duggan. She was launched on 
July 11th by her builders, the Yacht Company 
of Canada. She was completed in twenty- 
seven days from the signing of the contract, 
including all spars and fittings, which are pre- 
cisely the same as those of the Avoca. She 
made her début on ad 17th in the ninth race 
of the Ross series of races in the 20-foot class. 
Her competitors were Millie, Rogue, Glen- 
owen and /slander. The Glencairn J/. won 
15 points, Rogue 14 points, M7z//ze 12 points, 
Glenowen 11 points, and /s/ander 8 points. 
The wind was light from N. E., and the water 
very smooth. G/encairn J/. created quite a 
favorable impression. 

The principal conditions governing the trial 
races were these : 

The yacht selected to defend the cup shall be 
the one which in the judgment of the Sailing 
Committee shall be the best adapted therefor, 
and not necessarily a winner of the majority of 
the trial races. Additional races may be 
ordered by the committee between such con- 
testants as they desire. 

The committee desires to state definitely and 
particularly that the measurers will enforce the 
measuring rules strictly in accordance with the 
letter thereof, and no question of doubt will be 
decided in favor of the boat. 

THE RACING 30-FOOTERS, 

It is now the custom of many of the owners 
of the boats that sail in the special 30-foot class 
to take them to Newport and enjoy some rat- 
tling good sport in that fashionable watering 
place. The yachts that have already competed 
are: Puck, E.D. Morgan; Veda, C, Vander- 
bilt, Jr.; Jaz, Mr. Jennings; Hera, R. N. 
Ellis; Vaguero ///., H. B. Duryea; Dorothy 
Il., H. P. Whitney; Wa Wa, J. Stillman, and 
Esperanza, A. S. Van Winkle. 

The racing opened on July r5th with a 
sweepstake, the course being from Brenton’s 
Reef round Dyer’s Island, and the distance 18 
miles. Pwck was the winner, her elapsed time 
being 2h. 21m. 47s.; Wa W., 2h. 22m. 35s.; 
Dorothy I1., 2h. 23m. 07s.; Vaguero T/T, 2h. 
23m. 52s.; Hera, 2h. 24m, 22s.; Veda, 2h. 
24m. 37S. 

Another race followed on July 16th, the boats 
sailing a triangle from Brenton’s Cove round 
the Jamestown mark and Bishop’s Rock, twice 
round, 15 miles. Dorothy's fin fouled the moor- 
ings of a lobster boat and delayed her so much 
that she withdrew. Vaguere led all the way 
and won. The times were: Vaguero //I,, th. 
55m. 50s.; Wa Wa, th. 57m. oos.; Hera, th. 
58m. 4os.; Veda, th. 59m. 20s. Dorothy did 
not finish. 

The third race was sailed on July 19th in a 
good breeze from S. E. The times were: Puch, 
2h. 49m. 56s.; Vaguero J1/., 2h. 50m. §4s.; 
Wa Wa, 2h. 52m. 148 ; Hera, 2h. 52m, 4os ; 
Veda, 2h. 53m. 158.; Dorothy IT., 2h. 54m. 20s. 

As Mr. Duryea offered a cup for the class on 
july 2oth, his Vaguero ///, did not start. The 

yer’s Island course was sailed in a moderate 
S. W. wind, which freshened after the start. 
The times were: Puck, 2h. 26m. 30s.; Hera, 
2h. 27m 10s.; Wa Wa, 2h. 27m. 18s.; Dorothy 
f/., 2h. 29m. 20s.; Esperanza, 2h, 30m. 558.; 
































VACHTING. 6o7 
SCHOONERS—CLASS C, CATS—CLASS S 
Amorita, W. G. Brokaw ...... 75.48 4 38 07 4 3807 Dosoris IL, P. Vail Not timed. 
CUTTERS—51-FOOT CLASS. cit, J. T. Dunne: . a a 
Sy F. M. Hovt oie ; , . Onaway, S.C. Pirie... J Not timed. 
Syce, F. M. Hoyt...........0- 50.86 32306 32306 Volsung, De Forrest ee 50 24225 241 28 
Vencedor, H. M. Gillig........48.38 33344 3 32 20 Cate~CLASS T 
CUTTERS—36-FOOT CLASS. <<. ee Py 
€ =} « aN. ackKs eee «022. 43 2 
Acushla, H. W. Hanan........34.04 3 54.06 3 52 50 Grace, iis Ldmbden.........0095 ; ie ron 2 bo s 
Surprise, James Baird ........34.68 40750 40°75° Winor Lose, J. S. Appleby....23.75 22949 _ 2.28 40 
YAWLS—CLASS M. Sequel, C. Meyer........ greece 24.40 Did not finish. 
Pawnee, F. Alexandre.....:...42.30 41406 41406 Presto, H.R. Hatfield......... 23.30 Did not finish. 
SLOOPS—30-FOOT SPECIAL CLASS. ’ at alge ich 
Musme, J. M. MacDonough....30.00 3 56 19 3 56 19 Minnetonka, A. B, Alley.. .. 19.75 Withdrew. 
——— Sg ag ps — +3000 3 52 19 2 52 19 THURSDAY, JULY 22D 
Raccoon, N. D. Lawton........30.00 3 51 22 3 51 22 SioonS ence ec ; 
“SLOOPS—3o-FOOT CLAss, * Elapsed Corrected 
Goblin, C. Whitman......+....28.11 455 40 4 54 47 Length, Time. Time. 
Kite. P. M. & FF. W. Adee......28.45 4 40 27 4 40 27 Yacht and Owner. Feet. H. M.S. H.M. S. 
Penelope, T. V. Ketchum.. ...26.90 Did not finish. Awa, A. De W. Cochrane..... 46.78 4 29 41 4 29 41 
ee hee Choctaw, J. M. Strong apa 4 27 30 4 26 45 
pees ea — SLOOPS—CLASS N, SPECIAL, 
Vaquero, W. G. “ena 2 43 32 2 40 36 
Houri, E. B Hart, 2 35 11 2 32 18 Musme, J. M. MacDonough...30.00 4 19 30 4 19 30 
uantuck, J. C. Delafield. aK 2 36 5 2 36 st Raccoon, N. D. Lawton....... 30.00 4 24 21 4 24 21 
Skimmaug, T. Clapham...... 2233-85 2 39 33 2 38 1 CABIN CATBOATS. 
SLOUPS—20-FOOT CLASS. Dosoris II., G. P. Vail.........29.24 OI 5 or 
Kit, J. T. D ae tee sae 
Asthore, P. T. Dodge........+420. 8 cit, J. T. Dunne... .so0...+.-28.85 st 2 
: a pining i <e Grace, J. F. Lambden.......... 22.55 Did not finish. 
f 30 SS. Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby...24.40 Did not finish. 
Volsung, De Forrest Bros.....28.50 2 18 34 218 07 SLOOPS—CLASS 0. 
Onaway, S. C. Pirie....... 0... 25.86 2 41 44 23730 o« ' i “ 
Om Mee eee +022 28 85 218 54 2 18 54 Shark, Hoyt & Rouse. .......20.00 27 2 28 ee 
Uarda, H. H. Gordon.......:.. 25.22 2 39 oF 2 33 53 Asthore, P. T. Dodge.......... 20.00 Lis qualified. 
CATBOATS—25-FOOT CLASS. FRIDAY, JULY 23p. 
Presto, H. R. Hatfield.......... 23.30 2 45 49 2 45 49 COPTERS—(sthOus CLASS, 
Grace, J. F. Lambden.........22.55 2 56 32 2 55 It Elapsed Corrected 
Rob Roy, Charles Whann.....21.42, 31259 3.09 28 Length, Time. Time. 
CATBOATS—20-FOOT CLASS. Yacht and Owner. Feet. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Mi cate Th dite i Bye, FW. HOVE vss ssuacesc 050.86 2 59 18 2 59 18 
innetcnka, Bb. Alley....... 4019.75 259 44 25944 Vencedor, H. M. Gillig........ 48.38 3 06 14 3 03 26 
Dorothy, J. E. Sanborn...... «019.57 259 14 2 58 49 U meena nh 
Byna Jane, F. S. Ray.......... 18 84 3 53 08 3 51 00 So Pena Aree eunres 
Norota, D. B. Burnham...... 41.64 3 17 53 3 17 53 
MONDAY, JULY 19TH. SLOOPS—30-FOOT CLASS. 
Elapsed Corrected Raccoon, N. D. Lawton s as 
£Q, on, N. D. Li oe 0000030.00 3 27 35 32 
. Length, Time. Time. Carolina, Pembroke Jones....30.00 Withdrew: 7 
Yacht and Owner. Feet, H. M.S. H. M.S. Musme, ue M. MacDonough....30.00 3 27 39 3 27 390 
Colonia, C. A. Postley.......093:33 5 03 08 5 03 08 Sah tee 
Emerald, J. R. Maxwell.. ....91.07 5 08 05 5 06 49 SLOOPS—20-FOOT CLASS. 
SLOOPS—30-FOOT CLASS. Shark, Rouse & Hoyt..... + 00220.00 2 12 21 212 2t 
Wave, Le Droit Barber........20.00 2 35 00 2 35 00 
Raccoon, N. D. Lawton........ 4 29 38 4 29 38 2 anime’ sai 
Musme, J. M. MacDonough 434s ~ 43h88 SATURDAY, JULY 24TH. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones... 4 33 24 4 33 24 SCHOONERS—CLASS B. 
SLOOPS—20-FUUT CLASS. hint £ oer Corrected 
* Length Time. Yme. 
Shark, Sherman Hoyt..... ....20.00 2 36 31 2 36 31 Yacht and Owner. i RAS | EE 
TUESDAY, JULY 2ortt. Colonia. C. A. eee 3 43 09 3 43 09 
SCHOONERS. Syce, F. M. Hoyt........ o 000 650.86 3.17 49 317 49 
Elapsed Corrected Vencedor, H. nth Gillig. o «048.37 3 40 13 3 37 25 
Length, Time. Time. 5 
Yacht and Owner. Feet. H. M.S. H.M. S. SLOOPS—CLASS L. 
Colonia, C. A. Postley.........93.13 3 01 30 301 30 Norota, D. B. Burnham.......41.64 3 29 11 3 29 11 
Emerald, J. R. Maxwell.......61.07 3 15 25 3 14 09 SLOOPS—CLASS M 
SLOOPS—CLASS L, Acushla, H. W. Hanan.... ...34.04 3 58 53 3 58 53 
Norota, D. B. Burnham..... + 0041.64 3 14 20 3 14 20 i ; 
SLOOPS—CLASS M. P F. Al a - ‘ . 
Acushla, A. W. Hanan........34.04 32455 3 23 39 oars Tod. — eave scoee Soe 
Surprise, James Baird.. ......34.68 31645 3 16 45 CF Se Te cnet SRG EEE 
YAWLS—CLASS M. SLOOPS—CLASS N. 
Pawnee, F. Alexandre ........42.50 34.15 33415 Goblin, C. Whitman.......... 28.11 41536 4 15 36 
Fidelio, Robert E. Tod........33.46 5 a eee ° Kite Adee Bros...... hetawn a6 28.45 Did not finish. 
SLOOPS--CLASS N, SPECIAL. M J. Pca N, SPECIAL. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones....30.00 3 22 53 22 Leper, hc a et 3 44 38 3 44 38 
Musme, J. M. MacDonough ...30.00 3 21 28 : 21 28 Carolina, POMDFCRS Joues....g000 3 37 5 3 37 35 
Raccoon, N. D. Lawton .......30.00 3 20 09 3 20 09 SLOOPS—CLASS P. 
SLOOPS-. CLASS N. oo > 4. oo... Le aibeieniwains 22. = Did not finish, 
Goblin, C. Whitman. .........28.11 3 42 29 41 36 OUrl, &. 0. ane. Te des aniea ae 2 20 56 2 18 03 
Penelope, P. D. Ketchum......27.00 4 28 18 : 24 22 Quantuck, J. L. Delafield. "24. 83 224 48 2 24 48 
Kite, Adee Bros.. ..... --28.45 42518 425 18 SLOOPS--CLASS Q. 
SLOOPS-—-CLASS P. Shark, Rouse & Hoyt....... ++ +20.00 2 23 14 2 2314 
Quantuck, J. L. Delafield. .....24.63 Withdrew. Wave, L. L. .Barber...........+20.00 Did not finish. 
Houri, E. 8K. Hart, Jr.... .....22.99 211 25 2 08 32 YAWLS—CLASS Q. 
SLOOPS--CLASS Q. : Zahra, W.H. * gation e eee e+. 20,00 3 18 53 3 07 oF 
Keneu, H. M. Clark.. +.+.-2000  Withdrew.- Alice, G. G. F -+-19.86 31802 305 24 
Shark, Rouse & Hoyt.......+0.20.00 23100 2 31 00 Jester, E.N. Robinson eae 67 2 51 41 2 51 41 
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CATBOATS—CLASS S, 
poet i. G: P. Vail. .......-ap.2g 
Kit, J. T. DSi eae 28 
Sequel, C. Meyer. 

CATBOATS—CLASS T. 
Grace, J. F. Lambden . 22.55 


2 16 42 2 15 42 
2 16 43 2 16 43 
Not timed. 





23918 23758 


Presto, H. R. Hatfield.. eeaan nent 23.48 2 45 32 2 44 44 

Win or Lose, J. 5. Appleby....23.75 2 30 56 2 30 56 

Rob Roy, Charles Whann..... 21.42 Not timed. 

Colleen, J. H. Jackson.........22.18 Not timed. 
CATBOATS—CLASS V. 

Dorothy, J. E. Sanborn....... +19.57 Disabled. 

OOS ag ee eae -o-- Not timed. 


Minnetonka, A. B. Alley...... 19.85 3 06 27 3 06 27 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 

The Goelet cups were raced for on the 5th of 
August off Newport, R.I , in astrong northeast 
breeze. The races were sailed over the thirty- 
eight-mile Block Island course. The only com- 
petitor of the Vzgz/ant was the Navahoe, while 
the Colonia had no competitor. The results 
were as follows 

SLOOPS, 





Elapsed Corrected 

Time. Time. 
Name. H. M. S, H. M.S. 
Ps ctinencccccsnvecnescse cosueG 2 OS 4 18 05 
Vigilant..... ° oa ° 4 22 26 4 22 26 
Colonia...... sedcunabianabece ecscesg 38 45 4 32 45 


The ocean race of the N 
fleet, from Vineyard Haven to Baker’s Island 
light, a distance of 206 miles, was begun Satur- 
day, August 7th. The prizes were cups pre- 
sented by Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Twenty-two starters appeared at the line—six 
sloops and sixteen schooners. The leading boats 
rounded the Cross Rip lightship as follows : 

The contests resulted August 9th in Co/onza 
winning first prize for schooners over the Emer- 
ald by 21 seconds. 

The V¢gzlant won first prize for sloops over 
Navahoe by 26m. 24s. 


THE 
SCHOONERS., 


SUMMARY, 


Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish. Time. me. 
Name. H.M.S. HM.S. HM. S. H.M.S. 
SER. casks nnonexes 10 10 ©O 4 22 22 30 32 22 30 32 22 
Emerald..........-.. 10 10 00 451 18 30 41 18 30 32 43 
Hildegarde.......... 10 1060 51140 3101 40 Notin. 
SLOOPS. 
Cf ee 10 05 00 309 28 29 54 28 29 54 28 
Navahoe...........+.10 05 00 4 4417 30 3917 30 20 52 


New York Yacht Club ~ 


OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The remaining contestants finished as fol- 












lows 
Time of Finish, Elapsed Time, 
Name. H. M. S. Il. M. S. 
Marguerite. 6 28 56 32 18 56 
Amorita.... 6 46 09 33 17 18 
Fortuna., 6 51 3 32 o1 38 
Sachem. 7 11 co 33 Or 16 
Wasp.... 7 21 20 33 20 15 
Queen Mab............. .... 7 22 30 33 17 30 
SPONDS. 00s eunehes vevcceses 7 23:15 33 15 03 
Montauk ... ... a seneceneve 7 29 07 33 19 07 
AS ree rrr 8 34 40 34 24 40 
SAVONATA ceo0svocsssesscceces 8 51 10 34 460 10 
SERIE 6s0sccasuesreeusenas 9 II 00 35 06 00 
oe wesw 2 Rees 36 04 55 
ROSIN 655-0 kdsin dese Senbs + 10 18 30 36 c8 30 
SNOT oc scnswthbneenetnen 10 22 10 36 10 10 
Viking...... SS seme edscecnes 10 41 00 36 31 00 
10 58 20 36 48 20 
1 05 A.M, 38 55 00 

NOTES. 


The Sewaren Land and Water Club held a 
five-mile race for naphtha launches on Jul 
The contestants were Lisbeth, owned by Com- 
modore Ballard; £¢helen, John Raymond; 
Olga, Harry Seguines; Hazel, Mrs. Henry 
Seguines. Hazel crossed the finish line first, 
but Zzsde¢h won on time allowance by 1m. 17s. 

The Fife cutter Aes¢re/ made her first ap- 
pearance in the squadron run of the New York 
Yacht Club fleet from New London to Newport. 
She is one of the prettiest yachts ever launched 
in this country, and when she is in proper con- 
dition for racing, she may probably give the 
Syce some trouble to beat her. Her owner, 
Mr. J. B. Mills, has not as yet distinguished him- 
self as a racing yachtsman, and as a matter of 
fact, he calls the Aes¢ve/ acruiser. But unless 
I am much deceived, Kes¢re/ has all the ele- 
ments of a smart racer. William Fife, Jr., 
never yet designed a slow boat, and if propérly 
handled, this latest production of his brain is 
sure to make a name for herself. 

She is 65 feet over all, 43 feet 6 inches on the 
load water-line, with a beam of 12 feet 2 inches 
and a draught of g feet. She carries 3,400 
square feet of canvas, and her sails are from. 
the loft of Ratsey & Lapthorne. Her keel 
and frames are of oak, strengthened with steel- 
plate floors and gussets. She has an oaken fin 
which supports a bulb of lead weighing 10 tons. 
The accommodations below are as ample and 
comfortable as can be expected in a vessel of 
her size, 


A. J. KENEALY. 























KENNEL. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY-—THE BEAGLE, 





A HANDY COUPLE, 


HIS beautiful little hound is to me the 

most interesting member of the hound 

family, as he possesses lovable qualities 

which are almost lacking in most of his 

larger relatives. He is a gentle, affec- 
tionate, and withal a very intelligent animal, 
as one glance at his expressive face will detect. 
Yet, in spite of his diminutive stature he is no 
‘“‘toy.” On the contrary, he is a worker that is 
ever busy, and he is stout-hearted enough to 
face rough cover, or to put up an argument 
with what sharp-toothed vermin he may dis- 
cover during his rambles, His nose is wonder- 
fully keen, and he is a natural hunter, full of 
perseverance and ready resource. He will 
trail almost anything, but he is mostly used in 
the pursuit of rabbits, at which he has no supe- 
rior. 

The true beagle is somewhat like a pocket 
edition of the Southern hound, only having 
more intelligence and a sweeter expression. 
The head is wide and round, nose short, eyes 
full of gentle spirit, ears very large and soft. 
The voice of this dog is wonderfully musical, 
and a pack in full cry appeals to the enthusi- 
astic hunter as does some famous orchestra to 
the trained musician. A medium-sized beagle 
would measure between 12 and 14 inches in 
height ; an excellent small specimen measured 
as follows: height, 9 inches ; round the chest, 
16 inches; across ears, 12 inches; extreme 
length, 28 inches ; eye to nose, 2% inches. 

What is called the rough beagle is long- 
coated like the Welsh hound, which animal he 
greatly resembles in everything except size, 
The rough beagle is probably the result of an 
old cross between a beagle and a rough terrier. 
The Irish variety is a rare type, excellent as a 


hunter, but much larger than the foot beagles 
usually seen in this country. A beagle makes 
an interesting companion and pet, his small 
size fitting him to confined quarters, and he is 
easily house-broken—in fact, he is quite a small 
gentleman. The beagle standard, as adopted 
by the National Beagle Club, is as follows: 

Head—Skull, moderately domed at occiput, 
cranium broad and full, Ears set on low, long, 
and fine in texture ; front edge closely framing 
and inturned to the cheek, rather broad and 
rounded at tip, with almost entire absence of 
erectile power at their origin. 

Lyes—Full and prominent, rather wide apart, 
soft and lustrous, brown or hazel in color. 
Orbital processes well developed. Expression 
gentle, subdued, and pleading. 

Muzzle—Of medium length, squarely cut, 
stop well defined. Jaws level ; lips, either free 
from, or with moderate flews. Nostrils, large, 
moist, open, 

Neck and throat—Neck rising free and light 
from shoulders; strong in substance, yet not 
loaded; of medium length. Throat, clean and 
free from folds of skin ; a slight wrinkle below 
the angle of the jaw is allowable. 

Shoulders and chest—Shoulders, somewhat 
declining, muscular, but not loaded, conveying 
the idea of freedom of action with lightness, 
activity, and strength. Chest, moderately broad 
and full. 

Back, loins, and rtés—Back, short, muscular, 
strong ; loins broad and slightly arched, ribs 
well sprung. 

Fore-legs and feet—Fore-legs, straight, with 
plenty of bone ; feet, close, firm, either round 
or hare-like in form. 

Hips, thighs, hind-legs, and feet — Hips, 
strongly muscled, giving abundant propelling 
power; stifles, strong and well let down; hocks, 
firm, Symmetrical and moderately bent; feet, 
close and firm. 

Tazl—The tail should be carried gayly, well 
up and with medium curve; rather short as 
compared with size of dog, and clothed with a 
decided brush, 

Coat—Moderately coarse in texture and of 
good length. 

Height—Not more than fifteen inches. 

Color—All hound colors are admissible. 

General appearance — A miniature fox- 
hound, solid and big for his inches, with the 
wear-and-tear look of the dog that can last in 
the chase and follow his quarry to the death, 

NomabD, 
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OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ROD AND GUN. 


RESPECT THE GAME LAWS. 





7 REPORT from Maine states 
\ that so far this season very 
little unlawful shooting has 
been inaulged in. Only one 
or two cases have been re- 
corded, against about a doz- 
en for the same period last 
year. It is claimed that this 
encouraging condition of af- 
fairs is mainly attributable 
to the efforts of the guides, 
who are aiding in the en- 
forcement of the game laws. 
If this be true, the guides 
clearly have adopted the 
wiser course, for the proper 
preservation of game is a 
matter which is closely connected with the 
future welfare of all men who earn a portion, 
or the whole, of their living by taking charge 
of parties in the woods. A scarcity of game 
means fewer parties in quest of it—for men 
will not go to the Maine woods unless they feel 
tiat they stand at least a fair chance of getting 
something worth the having to recompense 
them for their outlay of time and money. A 
falling off in the number of visiting sportsmen, 
of course, means fewer opportunities for the 
guides, and a decrease in the amount of money 
put into circulation in the district. It is there- 
fore both wise and businesslike on the part of 
the guides that they should do their utmost in 
behalf of laws which in truth are fair and 
reasonable enough. Many a guide has been 
tempted by hisemployer to take part in some 
illegal work, but the practice does not pay in 
the long run. A conscientious sportsman will 
not employ a guide, no matter how skillful that 
guide may be, if he has a reputation for disre- 
garding lawful close seasons. May the honest 
leaven permeate the entire tribe of guides, for 
they are able to do more than other men in be- 
half of the game. 

And now that the guides are said to be on 
the straight and narrow trail, I wish to say a 
few words to the guide’s employer, the reader 
of this page. Let him bear in mind that a good 
example is an excellent educator—indeed, one 
of the best ever discovered. If he be worthy 
of the name of sportsman, he will make it 
one of his dearest principles never to violate a 
game law, except in a case of dire extremity. 
And by dire extremity I do not mean an al- 
most irresistible longing to let daylight through 
a moose or a caribou, or a big buck, that may 
happen to appear within easy range at a time 
when the creature is protected by the law. It 
is true that such a chance is very tempting to 
the average man who goes into the woods, 
but a refusal to take advantage of it will earn 
the respect of decent men—which is worth 
having—while it may accomplish much good in 
other directions. An instance of this isamong 
my experiences. My guide once paddled me 
upon a moose inthe water. It was close time, 
but we had a Winchester, as bears were rather 
plentiful. We were within thirty yards of the 
moose, and, without cocking the rifle, I leveled 
it truly upon the heart. 


“* Cock it, quick--shoot !” said the guide, 

The moose floundered to cover, and I gave 
that guide a lecture which convinced him that 
respect for the law and not an attack of ‘“ rat- 
tles’”’ had prevented the raising of the hammer. 

Within a week the guide had another patron 
and they went fishing, taking the rifle along as 
we had done. The guide told about the moose, 
and by chance they saw it once more as they 
were coming tocamp. The man grabbed the 
rifle, hesitated, then asked—‘‘ Sandys was right 
on top of it, and he wouldn’t shoot, eh ?” 

“That's right,” replied the guide. 

“Then I'll be blanked if I'll pull on it either; 
I allow no man to out-sport me!” declared the 
man, and the moose departed in peace. 

By a strange coincidence this man was one 
with whom I had enjoyed lively tilts in print, 
upon the subject of game laws; and to his credit 
be it recorded that he was man enough, though 
a stranger and opposed to me, to write me a 
pleasant letter, giving the facts. Hisstory was 
corroborated by the guide when next I went 
into that district. 

Had I shot at the moose, how nicely I should 
have played into the hands of a man who 
would no doubt, and rightly, too, have roasted 
me as I deserved! All of which goes to show 
that it is good business to respect the game 
laws. 

THE REVOLVER IN CAMP. 


A correspondent asks which make of re- 
volver I consider the best for a camper's use. 
For nine-tenths of those contemplating a so- 
journ under canvas, I should say that the 
‘* Non-Existent” brand of gun, as manufact- 
ured somewhere in Mars, is the most desirable 
weapon. In the great majority of cases, my 
readers will do well not to take any chances 
with revolvers, which are very dangerous 
affairs except when in the hands of experts. 
There are, of course, cases when a revolver is 
a necessity as a handy means of commanding 
respect from two-legged and four-legged brutes. 
The highly efficient weapons bearing the brand 
of such firms as Smith & Wesson, Colts, Iver 
Johnson, Stevens, Marlin, etc., etc., are known 
the world over. In an emergency, any one of 
them would be good enough for me; so I shall 
leave my correspondent to make his own se. 
lection. 

THE SEASON’S SHOOTING. 

Reports to hand ge to show that sport with 
the woodcock has not been up to the average. 
This I conclude is chiefly owing to the record- 
breaking effort of Sainted Swithin—may his 
grave remain green, cool—yes, and damp! 
Many of our best Eastern grounds were so 
deluged during July that the birds were prac- 
tically drowned out. When once they were 
scattered, they doubtless easily found new 
feeding-grounds put into proper condition by 
the rains, where they will be comparatively 
safe until Nimrod has time to figure out the 
new conditions. The outlook for grouse, quail 
and water-fowl is at least fairly good. I have 
heard, too, of some tidy bags of shore-birds, 
and, at the time of writing, many New 
Yorkers are at the beaches. While this form 
of sport is not very exciting, yet it affords a 








LAWN TENNIS. 


grasa change, and a bunch of plump waders 

s by no means to be despised, Indeed, I am 
ions to confess that I’d a heap rather be bur- 
rowing in the sand, ’way over yonder where the 
white surf pounds, than riding this cursed 
office-chair, 


SEA-FISHING. 


So far, bass, weakfish, and ‘ blues” have 
afforded very fair sport at most of the old 
stands. Bad weather has marred many a care- 
fully-planned outing, but there are plenty of 
favorable days yet to come, While the playing 
of a stout bass with good tackle is the nearest 
thing to salmon-fishing, I am inclined to think 
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that the game blue fighters after all afford the 
most fun, especially to the chap who has only a 
day to spare. Make arrangements for boat and 
tackle well in advance, go down the night be- 
fore, start at daylight, keep an eye on the sea- 
fowl, and if you fail to have sport—try another 
day. There’s a red scar on my left little finger, 
which fits a cut in a certain old glove, and it 
says / had fun, not so long ago. That fish was 
a corker, but his story will keep for another 
day, though he himself didn’t keep worth a 
cent after we got back to the house. The trip 
cost only about $20, divided among four, and it 
was a rare good investment at the figure. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


° LAWN TENNIS. 


HE presence of three for- 
eign lawn-tennis players 
of proved ability, official- 
ly ear-marked as of Brit- 
ain’s best, has given the 

season a fillip, and certainly has 
revived interest in the game. H. 
S. Mahony comes with the diplo- 
ma of ex-champion of England ; 
Dr. W. V. Eaves is the champion 
of Ireland, and H. A. Nisbet, 
though holding no official hon- 
ors, is a player in the front rank. 

The tournament at which they 
first tried their prowess against 
the American cracks, R. D. Wrenn and W. A. 
Larned, opened at the Longwood Club, Mon- 
day, July 26th, and continued during the week. 





AK Ae 


EASTERN SINGLES, WON BY LARNED. 


The —— and first rounds disposéd of 
most of the lesser lights of the tennis world, 
and the contests became only of direct impor- 
tance in the second round, when 

H. 2. hg defeated Beals 


Lovccccvecccccvecece i—2 6—3 7-5 
w. v. Teves defeated Y. M. 
eee 6—2 6—3 
W. A. aon defeated H. 
S; MAUONY: 0... -ccrossvevee 5-7 6—3 6—2 6—o 
G. L. Weeen defeated M. D. 
J er 6—4 6—2 6-8 o—11 6—4 
J._D. Forbes defeated R. 
BIOORG ascasacasss. nasciocs —5 6—4 6—o 
J._P. Paret ‘defeated N. 7 a 
eee eee eee 6-3 6—2 6—o 
Cc. R. Budlon nr 
<a Hooker ....«...+. 7-5 6—3 4-6 7-5 
P. Dodge defeated 7, p.* 
Good DOGY... 000 covceces 6—1 6—3 6—3 
THIRD ROUND. 
H. A. Nisbet defeated W. 
Bo ee 9-7 6—4 8—6 
W. A. Larned defeated G. 
Rs. WON BE oc asseecescs 2 4-6 4-6 6—1 6—2 
1, DB; Forbes defeated 3.2. 
POPS iscsscnevecssesvesces 6—2 4-6 6—o 6—1 
Cc. R. ye defeated” C. 
P. Dodge...eceeee sevceeee 6-4 6-2 3-6 4-6 6—3 
In the semi-finals W. A. Larned defeated H. A. Nes- 
bit, 6—2, 6—3, 8--6; a D. Forbes defeated C. R. Bud- 


long. 2—6, a 
—— 
6—2, 6—2. 
W. A. Larned met R. D. Wrenn, the holder 
of the Longwood Cup. Larned displayed the 
most brilliant tennis ever seen on the Long- 


"eek defeated J. D. Forbes, 7—s, 


wood grounds, and his opponent was not far 
behind him, and five full sets had to be played. 
Larned captured the first by a score of 6—2, 
and the second by a score of 9—7. Wrenn 
braced up here and captured the next two by 
scores of 6—2 and 6—4 respectively. Larned 
won the final set and the match by a score of 
6—2. This gives Larned the ownership of 
the trophy, as he had already won it twice. 


EASTERN DOUBLES, WON BY WRENN AND WHITMAN, 
FIRST ROUND. 


R. D. Wrenn and Larned 

= Wright and 
eeeenccs ceccccecccces By default. 

G. Wrena and Whitman de- 


feated Ward and Davis.. 6—2 4—6 6—3 11-9 
Budlong and Williston de- 
feated Avery and Perry. 2—6 6—2 6—3 7--5 


Finals—Nesbit and Mahony beat Wrenn and Whit- 
man, 9~—7, 9--7; 2-6, 4-6, 6--3. 


The second international tournament was 
played on the St. George’s ground, Hoboken, 
N. J., August 3d-7th, with the following re- 
sults : 


International singles—First round. August 3d: Lar- 
ned beat Nesbit, 6—2, 2—6, 2—6, 6—4, 6—4: Mahony 
beat Geo. Wrenn, 6—2, 6—o, 6—4; Eaves beat R. Wrenn, 
7—9, 8—6, 6—o, 6—4. 

International singles—Second round, August 4th: R. 
D. Wrenn, Ana beat H. A. Nesbit, i 6—2, 


6—3, 9-73 Dr . Eaves, England, beat G .L. Wrenn, 
Jt-s America, ile 6=5, 4—6, 6—43 - Laraed, Amer- 
ica, beat H. S. Mahony, England, 6—4, 7—s, 6— 


International ag Final round, ugust’ th: R. 
D. Wrenn beat H. S. Mahony, 7—5, 6a 6—3; H. A. 
Nesbit beat G. L. Wrenn, Jr.. 9-75 E 6—4; W. A. 
Larned beat Dr. W. V. Eaves, 6—2., 4 9 75s ie 

W. A. Larned secured the first Fndividual prize, 
while Dr. W. V. Eaves and R. D. Wrenn tied for sec- 
ond place. The tie will be played off at Newport dur- 
ing championship week. 

nternational doubles—R. D. Wrenn and O.S. Camp- 
bell beat Dr. W 
8—6. 


The third meeting of the international play 
ers was at the Wyandotte Invitation Tourna- 
ment at Chicago, August 12-14. The standing 


of the players at the end of the tournament 
was: 


. V.Eaves and H. S. Mahony, 6—4, 6—4, 


Per 

Played. Won. Lost. Cent. 

I as ist Wanwacinadenrean® tons § 4 I -800 
LATNOG sc ccceccseee CaEOEES s0.0:5'08 5 4 I 800 
1 ar fesaseeectocece & 4 I 800 
Pts. <stuswheses tbe s0caede fe 2 3 +400 
PR rene sc idee teense ceuseeans ° 4 000 
Se cdetninsscvencacerciecss % ° 4 1900 
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INTERNATIONAL CRICKET. 


NTERNATIONAL 
cricket is not to 
end with the re- 
turn of the Phila- 
delphia team. On 
their departure 
Messrs. G. S. Pat- 
terson,H.P. Baily 
and M. C, Work 
were instructed 
by the Philadel- 
phia Associated 
Clubs to arrange 
fora team of Eng- 
lish cricketers to 
visit this country 





\! 
’ & 
a 

Photo by Gilbert & Bacon. 
J. H. SCATTERGOOD. in theautumn. At 
the time of going 
to press, it is expected that arrangements will 
be completed with Mr. W. L. Murdoch, captain 
of the Sussex team, to bring out an eleven. 
Mr. Murdoch, it will be remembered, was one 
of the best players on the early Australian 
teams. On settling in England he qualified for 
Sussex, where he has for several years been a 
most successful general for the county. If all 
arrangements are completed his team, com- 
posed of amateurs, will leave England, Sep- 
tember 4th. Three matches will be arranged 
for them in Philadelphia, and probably one in 

New York. 


THE PHILADELPHIANS IN ENGLAND, 


The tenth match of the tour started at Not- 
tingham July 12th, resulted in a draw, decided- 
ly in favor of the Philadelphians. Wood, Pat- 
terson and Bohlen all played splendid cricket 
Patterson showed in his best form, and his 
very carefully played innings was rewarded by 
162 runs, the best innings of the tour. The 
total of 421 wasa large one. Notts could re- 
spond with only 244, and had to follow on, In 
their next innings they had lost eight wickets 
for 249 runs when the game finished, 

The scores : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 





BD. ES WG ae. Pike, DB, JORGE .c cr eccccssescccceseses 100 
C. M. Cregar, b. Guttridge usb hhbaSabibebebeke< 66> ce 6 
J. A. Lester, 1. b. w., b. Guttridge....s.ceeeeeeseeee 4 
G, S. Patterson, b. AS Sei 162 

Se. Ste, ©. FAD, 0: CMR. osc ccs caseccesen Ses: Sabb 30 

. H. Bohlen. . REA DOROE i avesssesdensend pee 61 
c. Coates, Jr., ae 4 
H. C. Thayer, b. Guttridge... pT esebeskieben ° 
Pr. H. Clark. eR, Sh ER eo kcinnensencbassenss osx 29 
H. P. Baily, b. Shaw..........ss00 2 
F. W. Ralston, not out o 
PEE ss ch veanesccesarabosnbskbnesnessse86d00b08600%0% 23 





Second Innings. 


First Innings. 


— c. Lester, b. 
seneeseseoeeceneces o c. Coates, b. King..... 2 
c: Ww Wright,” c. King, 
b. P. H. Clark......... 12 c. Thayer, b. King..... 35 
Dench, e. Cregar, a 2. 
H. Clar bbéshbnoss ey Di CUBFK. ...éssvusscenss 4 
Daft, c. oo b P. H. 
OES Sa saree aR b. Cregar ..cccccc.cs00 44 
Ellison, c. Ralston, b. 
KING 2. .ccccccceccecess b. Lester....900....0 see 3 
Mason, c. Lester, b. 
Baily.ccc..scesee.-20e- St NOt OUt,.. . ...ccccccee 8 
oO. = yale Coates, 
“SRR 32 tO Dat..ccccccccccsse-co © 


Second Innings. 


First Innings. 








Gunn, b. King.......... 3 c. and b. Lester........ 107 
Pike, b. P. H. Clark.... 18 c. Wood, b. King...... 17 
Guttridge, c. Coates, b. 
PARTE oc nsccaneseciesess o c. Patterson, b. P. H. 
Clark... I 
Shaw, Ot Omt...csccess 14 not out... 16 
MEATAB... . ccveccccssceses 8 Hxtras......0-000 12 
WME cose sescsasnesnne Sak “EMR csicssessee coos 249 


The tables were turned in the eleventh match 
when the Philadelphians met the county of 
‘*Graces,” at Bristol, wo ed 15th. The match 
finished in a victory for Gloucestershire, by an 
innings and 29 runs. The veteran W. G. was 
in fine form, and made his first hundred this 
season. Term being over at Cambridge, Jessop 
was with his county, and again treated the 
Americans toa century. Patterson did excellent 
work in both innings, in fact seemed to be quite 
in his true form at this time. Lester also con- 
tinued his good work with the bat. This was 
Scattergood’s first appearance behind the 
stumps with the team, having landed in Eng- 
land the day previous, 

The scores were : 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
First Innings. 







W. G. Grace, c. King, b. Bates eee 113 
DAE RRP, TD. TAI so sn sie esieensvdses 10 
F. H. B. Champain, b. King........se00.se0es ° 
Wrathall, b. P. C. Clariz....ccccvcecee wevervcsecccccce ° 
G. Ts. FEBVOP, C: BNET, CHORAL ..60:05 5550505000 00500000 101 
C. L. Townsend, c. Scattergood, b. Baily.. on 
W. McG. Hemingway, c. P. H. Clark, b. Patterson. 28 
Board, c. Patterson, b. Bates. ......0....ccccccsceces 24 
Brown [Kins WHEN Man eh Ben Gass sedssbeeeeneeNees conawe 


Wright, not out.......... 
Roberts, run out 
MOLES cnnencsvccesenes 





PHILADELPHIANS, 
Second Innings. 


- First Innings. 
H. C. Thayer, b. Rob- 


A. M. Wood, c. Jessop, 

b. Grace.. . Board, b. Grace.... . 19 
J. A. Lester, b. Jessop. 10 c. Board, b. Grace 2 
G. S. Patterson, not out. 59 c. Board, b. Roberts.... 53 
F. H. Bohlen, c. and b. 


>. Roberts, b. Grace.... 1 





| rrr 7 c. Grace, b. Roberts.... o 
j._B. aoa Board, b. 
WEIRD, . 0050005. <20000 o c.Champain, b. Roberts o 
E. M. egy c. Board, 
BD. WIT ...<c0ccccees 8 c. Hemingway, b. Rob- 
i) Se EY ee eer 4 
F. H. Bates, b. Jessop.. 22 c Sonny. b. Rob- 
P: Clerk. &. Board, j= G8thcocs.s... 4 
ae 9 ¢. Wright, b. Roberts.. 2 
H. P. Baily, c. and b. 
TROIS S canankssun. anes o c. Brown, b. Grace..... 2 
. H. Scattergood, b. 
JESSOP... ..cscerercvece 13 not out........ esecccceee § 
Extras...... ecccccccccce rz Mxtras.......00 eececesece 





Another draw was the result of the twelfth 
match, which finished at Bath, against Somer 
setshire, July 21st, rain preventing more than 
one innings and a half being played in the 
three days. 

The feature of the match was the excellent 
work of Scattergood, who had joined the team 
only in its previous match at Bath. The 
young Harvard stumper handled the ball so 
nicely that he was responsible for the dismissal 
of three of the Somersetteam. Patterson kept 
up his good form to the extent of 52 runs, and 























INTERNATIONAL CRICKET. 


Wood assisted with a carefully compiled 57. 
Of Somerset's total of 200, Palairet’s 66 was the 
only good score, and this was made by first- 
class cricket. 










SOMERSET. 

©. Bi, Palainel, B. BiMe......<cccvccccccecoges ° 
H. T. Stanley, c. and b. es Maries mets ie 17 
R. C. N. Palairet, st. Scattergood. b. Lester eee 66 
or og MIRROR te tooo aac a anciswiee sass 26 
anh ee. SOPRA errr rer rT CET eT a ee ° 
+ Woods, c. King, b. Lester......00... ss oe © 
ewton, at Scattergood, b. emned II 


po Mbeny b. Kin: 
M. H. ‘Toller, c. Spiddic, b. Baily. 
Ds SRM, NOC OAC. cccesevseecerces 





Ss ecde tresses cccaces ener CivEsiNa ian 12 

TOA... Sdkapeenabesseetenenese one o0eccccceceeceee200 
PHILADELPHIANS. 

G.S. Patterson, b. Nichols......... . 52 

A. M. Wood, c. Nichols, b. “Poller. NNie osha ° 57 

: A. Lester, st. Newton, b. Fagg II 

.. H. Bohlen, 1, b. w., b. "Nichols . 6 

7 B. King, SRS ete 24 
M. Cregar, c. R. C. H. Palairet, b. Tyler. «6 

Bis I, BIMEE E, s o 6 5 oo ois 6 sn 0'640140.04'046:400406%s 0.0 13 

H. P. Baily, J. H. Scattergood, C. Coates, Jr., and P. 
H. Clark did not bat. 

BEXtras..ccccccccee cocceces Ce rcccccccccccccccccccccccecs 4 


THE METROPOLIS, 


The New Jersey A.C. have avery good hold 
on the League Cup for another year, and at 
present have an unbroken record of wins. The 
quality of their batting may be seen from the 
fact that they have no less than nine batsmen 
with league averages of over ten runs. The 
— of the games for the past month fol- 
Ows 


July 17—New Jersey A. C., 177 (for 5 wickets). 
Staten Island, 7 
July 24—Staten Island, io (for 4 wickets) ; New York, 
drawn. 
July 3:—Manhattan, 
Aug. ire Islan 2923 
wickets). 
Aug. 14—Manhattan 34; Staten Island, 81. 


3; New Jersey A. C., 145. 
New Jersey A. C., 187 (for 


The principal event in the Association during 
the month past was the victory of the Brooklyn 
club over Paterson, on July 31. This was the 
first defeat sustained by Paterson this season, 
and was mainly due to the excellent bowling of 
W. H. Rose of the Brooklyn. Some excellent 
performances in bowling have occurred since 
last writing. On August 7th, T. W. Harris 
took 10 wickets at a small cost of 28 runs; H. 
Rushton, 6 wickets for 5 runs, and W. Adam, 
3 wickets for g runs. There should be some 
very good averages at the end of the Associa- 
tion season. 


July 1p ienhetinn, 5 Lae Dens 131. 
Kearny, 27; olumbia, 
— 161 (for & wickets) ; Kings County, 


Brooklyn, 48 & 34 (for 2 wickets) ; St. George, 


July 24—Brookelyn, 84; Columbia, 47. 
ew Jersey, 39; Kearny, 17. 
tel ey 71 (for x wicket) ; 
drawn; heavy rain. 
Kings County 52 (for 2 wickets) ; St. George 
drawn ; heavy rain. 
July 31—Columbia, 193 vom ood 45- 
Paterson, 81; Brooklyn, 
New Jersey, 121 (for on Ba St. George, 25. 
Kings County, 1153 Kearny, 35. 
Aug. 7—Columbia, 14 & 33; Paterson, 75. 
New Jersey, 193; Kearny, 53. 
Manhattan, 933 St. George, 14. 
Brooklyn, 114; Kings County, 49. 


Manhattan, 
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Aug. 14—Paterson, 144 ; Columbia, 23. 
New Jersey, 193; Brooklyn, 94. 
Kearny, 32; St. George, 80. 
Kings County, 74; Manhattan, 45. 


HALIFAX CUP. 


With the exception of a few unfinished games 
the Halifax Cup contest has ended, with the re- 
sult that Germantown and Merion tie for first 
place. The unfinished games when completed 
will in no way interfere with standing of the 
first two teams, but it is probable that their tie 
will be played off. A summary of the recent 
games follows: 


July a 214; Germantown, 42 (for 1 
Belmont, 182; 
Merion, 254; 9 40. 
July 24—Philadelphia, 1 ; "Rader, 151 (for 5 wickets). 
Belmont, 67; Merion, 109. 
July 26—Philadelphia, 214; Germantown, 214 (for 3 
wickets). 


a coat, 128. 


The standing of the clubs for the cup: 


Won. Lost. Unfin. 
Merionsccccceccccecess se secsceess - Te 2 ° 
—— Raenetes Selce: <5 cece 8 2 ° 
BSUMORE 2... pssievcecceviecs eecccceccece 4 4 2 
Philadelphia Winery) rae. ee ececseece 4 6 ° 
BAGOOE occ cccsccesvescssicses cesesoce 3 6 I 
MINE io dase tia ceeenceqsnetraeceues I 8 I 


The eleven of the Baltimore Cricket Club, 
who made a short tour among the clubs of 
Philadelphia, were most unfortunate. Of the 
four games scheduled for them, not one was 
played to a finish. 

Against Germantown, July 2oth, they batted 
first, made 109 runs, and rain prevented any 
further play. 

The next day Baltimore were again successful 
in winning the toss and batted first against Mer- 
ion. They had made g2 for five wickets, when 
any further play was impossible. 

Against Belmont, July 22d, they were more 
successful, although the game finished a draw ; 
Baltimore scored 111, and Belmont 72 for five 
wickets. 

On july 23d rain again interfered. Philadel- 
phia batted first and ran up 118; Baltimore 
started their innings and had scored 50 for four 
wickets when further play was impossible, 


PACIFIC, 


The Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, in fact 
cricketers in general on the Pacific, will greatly 
miss the presence of Wm. Robertson, who, on 
July 23d, returned to Australia. For the past 
five or six years Mr. Robertson has come out 
among the top averages in both batting and 
bowling (many of the recent Australian team 
considered him one of the best bowlers in 
America). Asa fielder he was also brilliant, and 
ranked very high as an all-round cricketer. He 
was a valuable addition to any team, and I 
regret that he is no longer among the American 
cricket public ; we can ill afford to lose such a 
man. 

The second half of the season’s contests for 
the ‘‘ Harrison Cup” was commenced July 25th 
by a match between Alameda and Pacifics. Up 
to the time of writing the standing of the clubs 
is as follows : 


Club— Played. Won. Lost. 
PIRUIROE oobi sescccccecsveces ebeee 7 5 2 
Bohemian........... dceenenes eoece 6 3 3 
PAGIEC vicssiscvccccsccs 


iwhaearaekues 7 2 5 
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NORTHWEST TOURNAMENT. 


The Northwest Cricket Association, com- 
prising Minnesota, Chicago, Winnipeg and 
Omaha, started their second annual tourna- 
ment at St. Paul, August 4th. Omaha was ex- 
pected to have some advantage over the other 
teams from the fact that they are accustomed 
to play on matting, but they were not up 
to standard of the other clubs and finished 
last. Winnipegs were first, Chicago second, and 
Minnesota third. At the finish of the tourna- 
ment, in addition, Winnipeg, representing 
Canada, won a match from a combination 
eleven of the other three teams representing 
the United States. An enjoyable four days, 
and some good cricket was had by all con- 
cerned. The association is doing good service 
to cricket in the Northwest. A summary of 
the matches follows : 


Aug. 4--Chicago, 140 ; Minnesota, 89. 
Winnipeg, 124 ; Omaha, 41. 
Aug. s5—Omaha, 93 & 45; Minnesota, 88 & sx (for 7 
wickets). 
Winnipeg, 218 ; Chicago, 43. 
Aug. 6—Winnipeg, 217; Minnesota, 56. 
Chicago, 97; Omaha, 15. 
Aug. 


7—Northwest Canada, 112 ; Northwest America, 
60. 


Some excellent bowling was done by J. G. 
Davis and H. P. Waller, of the Chicago team 
on the 6th. They took 5 wickets for 5 runs, 


SEPTEMBER. 


and 5 for 6, respectively ; W. Vaught, of the 
Omaha team, on the same day took 3 wickets 
for 8runs. On the 5th W. James, of the Win- 
nipeg team, took 3 wickets for 7 runs; H. 
Magregor, of Minnesota, 6 wickets for 9 runs. 
It will be seen from these figures that each 
team possessed some good bowlers. 

At the annual meeting of the association, 
Omaha was chosen as the battlefield for 1898. 
Mr. J. Francis was elected president and Mr. 
J. Douglas, secretary ; both are of Omaha, 

The contests for the Walker Cup at Chicago 
are more than half finished. The association 
adopts the same principle as the Halifax Cup 
Committee, of having every match played out. 
This is far more satisfactory than having at the 
end of the season a number of drawn games, 
A summary of the recent games, and a stand- 
ing of the clubs up to August 7th, follows: 
July 17—Chicago, 131; Wanderers, 66. 

Pullman, 69; St. George, 36. 
July 24—St. George, 132 ; Oak Park, 103. 
Chicago, 74; Pullman, 62. 
July 31—Wanderers, 173; St. George, 71. 
Pullman, 104 ; Oak Park, 63. 
Aug. 7—Oak Park, 73; St. George, 92. 


WALKER CUP. 





Played. Won. Lost. 
1. WandereTs.....s00 ..ssoee 6 5 1 
2. Pullman.... .. 7 5 2 
Pe eae 6 4 2 
“4. Oak Park....... 7 I 6 
5 St, GOOTMeE.... cccccccccccccccccece 8 2 6 

T. C. Turner. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE INDIVIDUAL ALL-ROUND CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE thirteenth annual meet- 

ing for the award of this 

honor was held by the 
Amateur Athletic Union, 

. July 5th, on the grounds 

of the New Jersey Athletic 

ef 3 (Club, at Bayonne City, 

‘ N. J., and under the aus- 
fie pices of that club. 

The contestants were 
more numerous than at 
any preceding meeting ; 
> the competition was spirit- 

ed, and the winning score 
the highest ever made in 
the series of championship contests. 

The quarter-mile cinder-path and the inner- 
field were in good condition, the weather un- 
comfortably hot and the attendance sparse. 

The events and the order of competition, 
established by the rules of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, are as follows: 

1oo-yard run, putting 16-lb. shot, running high-jump, 
half-mile walk, throwing 16-lb. hammer, pole vault, 
120-yard hurdle race, throwing 56-lb. weight, running 
broad-jump, and 1-mile run. 

The names and clubs of the nine competitors 
were as follows: 

Ellery H. Clark, Boston (Mass.) Athletic Association. 

ohn Cosgrave, New Jersey Athletic Club. 

Charles S. Dole, Leland Stanford University. 

Daniel Reuss, Knickerbocker A. C. 

Ernest C. White, Knickerbocker A. C. 

J. A. Mahoney, Knickerbocker A. C. 

G. G. Winship, New York A. C. 

G. P. Smith, New Jersey A. C. 

E. P. Bloss, New York A. C. 

During the hammer throwing—the fifth of 
the ten events—White threw the hammer back 


from the field instead of carrying it, and it fell 
so close to Bloss that the wire handle wrapped 
itself around his leg and lamed him so seriously 
that he was forced to abandon the competition. 


too-yard run; maximum, tor which 1,000 points 
would be allowed, 9 4-5s.; minimum, at or below which 
no points would be allowed, 14 3-5s.—First heat, Bloss, 
10 2-5S., 874 points; Clark, 2, by 2 feet, 860 points; Ma- 
honey, 3, by 6 feet, 818 points. Second heat, Cosgrave, 
10 3°5S., 832 points; Dole, 2. by 6 feet, 790 points; Reuss, 
3, by 3 feet, 769 points. Third heat, White, r1s., 748 

oints; Smith, 2, by 4 feet, 720 points; Winship, 3, by 7 
eet, 671 points. 

1-mile run; maximum, 4m. 174-5s.; minimum, 7m. 
38s.—Cosgrave, 5m. 42S., 579 points; White, 5m. 42 3-5s.. 
576 points; Dole, 5m. 43 3-5S., 571 points; Reuss, 5m. 56 

-5S., 505 points; Winship, 6m. 18 2-5S., 397 points; 

Mahoney, 6m. 28 1-ss., 348 points; Clark, 6m. 34 4-5S., 
315 points; Smith, 6m. 44 3-5s., 266 points. Bloss did 
not compete. 

rzo-yard hurdle race, ro hurdles, each 3ft. 6in. high; 
maximum, 15 3-5S.; minimum, 22 3-5s.—First heat, 
Clark, 171-5S., 760 points; Cosgrave, 2, by 4 feet, 740 
points; Winship, 3, by 15 feet, 665 points; Smith, 4, by 
56 feet, 385 points. Second heat. Dole, 17 1-58., 760 

oints; Reuss, 2, by 14 feet, 690 points; White, 3, by 7 
eet, 655 points; Mahoney, 4, by 24 feet, 535 points. 
Bloss did not compete. 

Half-mile walk; maximum, 3m. 2 2-5s.; minimum, 
6m, 238.—Reuss, 4m. 8 1-58., 671 points; Cosgrave, 4m. 
14 475S., 638 points; Mahoney, 4m. 15 2-58., 635 points; 

Vhite, 4m. 153-5S., 634 points; Dole, 4m. 25 1-5s., 586 
points; Winship. 4m. 28 1-5S., 571 points; Clark, 4m. 
28 4-5S., 568 points; Smith, 4m. 29 1-58., 566 points; 
Bloss, 5m. 9 2-5S., 410 points. cle 

Running high-jasap: maximum, 6ft. 44in.; minimum, 
3ft. gin.—Clark, sft. 9%in., 784 points; Cosgrave, sft. 
8%4in., 752 points; Bloss, sft. 84in., 752 points; Reuss, 
ft. 6%4in., 688 points; Mahoney, sft. 644in., 688 points; 

ole, sft. 4i4in., 624 points; White, sft. 24gin., 560 points, 
Winship, 4ft. r1in., 448 points; Smith, 4ft. r1in., 448 
points. 

Running broad-jump; maximum, 23ft. 6%in.; mini- 
mum, 13ft. 1in.—Clark, 21ft., 756 points; Mahoney, 2oft. 
6in., 708 points; Dole, 2oft., 660 points; Cosgrave, roft. 
4in., 596 points; Reuss, roft. in., 568 points; White, 
18ft. 11%4in., 560 points; biog 18ft. roin., 548 points; 
Smith, 16ft. g%in., 352 points. Bloss did not compete. 








SWIMMING. 


Pole vault ; maximum, rrft. gin.; minimum, 6ft. 6in. 
—Dole, roft. gin., 808 points; Reuss, roft. 6in., 760 points; 
Clark, oft. 6in., 568 points; Cosgrave, oft. 6in., 568 
points ; Smith, oft. 6in., 568 points ; Mahoney, oft., 472 
points; White, 8ft., 280 points; Winship, 8ft., 280 
points. Bloss did not compete. 

Putting 16-lb. shot; maximum, 47ft.; minimum, 2é6ft. 
2in.—Clark, a7ft. 11%in., 566 points; White, ptt. 424 
points; Cosgrave, ft. gin., 364 points; Mahoney, 
32ft. 1in., 284 points ; Reuss, 31ft. gin., 268 points ; Dole, 
aift. sin., 252 points; Winship, 30ft. 4in., 200 points; 
Smith, 30ft. %in., 186 points; Bloss, 2oft. 4in., 152 points. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer ; maximum, r4sft. in. ; 
minimum, 61ft.—Clark, 117ft. 4%in., 667% points; 
White, rooft. sin., 464 points; Cosgrave, g2ft. 8in., 371 
points ; Reuss, 86ft. 7in., 298 points ; Dole, 77ft. 10}in., 
193% points ; Smith, 77ft. 3in., 186 points ; Winship, 75ft. 
7in., 166 points ; Bloss, 66ft. 2in., 53 points; Mahoney, 
6sft. 8iin., 47% points. 4 : 

Throwing 56-lb. weight ; maximum, 35ft. roin. ; min 
imum, 15ft.—Clark, 23ft. 4in., 400 points; White, 2oft. 
4in., 256 points; Cosgrave, 2oft. 34%4in., 254 points; Dole, 
i8ft. 11%4in., 190 points; Reuss, 18ft. 4in., 160 points; 
Mahoney, 16ft. roin., 88 points; Wins’ ip. r4ft, 8in., no 
points; Smith, 13ft. 8in., no points. Bloss did not 
compete. 


The final scores were as follows : 


E. H. Clark, 6,244 1-2 points. 

. Cosgrave, 5,694 points. 

. S. Dole, 5,434 1-2 points. 

. Reuss, 5,377 points. 

. C. White, 5,157 points. 

A. Mahoney, 4,623 1-2 points. 
> Winship, 3.946 points. 
B. 


; Smith, 3,677 points. 
Bloss, 2,241 points for five events. 


BOQ 


NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Track and field in good order, efficient man- 
agement, hot weather and sparse attendance 
were the features at this club’s annual Inde- 
——— Day carnival, held July 5th, on their 

eautiful grounds at Bayonne City. 

75-yard handicap run—Final heat, R. W. Moore, New 
York Athletic Club, scratch, 8 1-5s. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, M. W. Long, 
Flushing, 7 yards, 22 3-5s. ¥ 

44o-yard handicap run—M. W. Long, Flushing, 5 
yards, 51s. 

880-yard handicap run—P. H. Christiansen, N. J. A. 
C., 2 yards, 2m. 1s. 

1-mile handicap run—J. Sheran, Bayonne, 60 yards, 
4m. 53 4°5S. si . 
1z20-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, J. Thompson, 
Jr., Yale University, scratch, 16 2-ss. 

1-mile handicap walk—J. Frazer, N. J. A. C., 35 sec- 
onds, 7m. 21 2-ss. 

1-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, H. Hosford, N. 
J. A. C., 40 yards, 2m. 358. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, H. Hosford, N. 
J. A. C., 60 yards, 5m. 23 1-5. f 

Throwing the discus, handicap—M. O'Sullivan, X. 
A. A., 10 feet, 1o7ft. gin. 

PASTIME ATHLETIC CLUB. 


This old and enterprising club held its twen- 
tieth annual games July 17th, on its own 
rounds at the foot of 66th street, East River, 
ew York City. The track, although only one- 
twelfth of a mile in circuit, is well shaped and 
the result of the walking race shows that it is 
not much slower than many larger tracks. 
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For this meeting it was in good condition, the 
weather was fine, and the attendance much 
larger than could comfortably be accommo- 
dated on such small grounds. . 

so-yard run, novices—Final heat, J. Cullen, Star Ath- 
letic Club, 6s. 

so-yard handicap run—Final heat, C. A. Sulzer, New 
Jersey A. C., 3 feet, 5 4-5s. 

2oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, S. Calfagno, Clip- 
per A. C., 8 yards, 21 3-5s. 

6oo-yard run, novices—Final heat, M. J. Donovan, P. 
A. C., 1m. 30 4°55. 

1-mile handicap run—D. J. O’Connell, Stamford, 
Conn., 10 yards, 4m. 47 1-55. 

Half-mile handicap run—Final heat, A Coe, Engle- 
wood Field Club, 35 yards, 2m. 8 4-5s. 

1-mile handicap walk—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., scratch, 
6m. 45S. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
UNION, : 


It has long been evident that amateur athletic 
sports would not prosper in the West until one 
or more new associations had been formed, as 
the Central Association, reaching as it did from 
Ohio to Texas and Oklahoma, included too 
much territory. After a thorough canvassing 
of the subject, it was decided to form a new 
association, to be called the Western Associa- 
tion, and to include such of the Western and 
Southern States as found their natural center 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

At a meeting held in St. Louis,"July 28th, delegates 
were present as follows: Denver (Col.) Athletic Club, 
B. C. Fisher; Louisville (Ky.) A. C., T. S. Tuley. K. 
McDonald, and W. M. Vaughan; St. Louis A. C., D. G. 
Taylor, C. C. Hughes, and C. S. Reber; Wabash (Ill.) 
A. C., W. G. Wilderman, F. S. Bates, and C. M. Hano- 
— Collinsville Amateur A. C., J. Mashek, J. Schultz, 
and f. Wallie. 

The constitution and by-laws of the Central 
Association of the A. A. U., with certain modi- 
fications, were adopted by the Western Asso- 
ciation of the A. A. U. 

It was voted to hold the first championship 
games of the association, September 17th, on 
the grounds of the Pastime Athletic Club, at 
De Hodiamont, near St. Louis, Mo. 

The elections resulted as follows: President, D. G. 
Taylor, St. Louis A. C.; Vice-President, B. C. Fisher, 
Denver A.C.; Secretary and Treasurer, W.G. Wilder- 
man, Wabash A. C.; members of the Board of Mana- 

ers, B. C. Fisher, D. G. Taylor, W.G. Wilderman, and 

. Maushek, Collinsville A. A. C.; delegates to the 
Amateur Athletic Union, B.C. Fisher, C. R. Reber, St. 
Louis A. C.; T. S. ‘luley, C. C. Hughes, St. Louis A.C.; 
W.G. Wilderman, A. N. Ravold, St. Louis A. C.; alter- 
nates, K. McDonald, L. A. A.; W. A. Vaughn, L. A. C.: 
G. S. Rhodes, St. L. A. C.; D. G. Taylor, St. L. A. C.; 
J. Maushek, C. A. A. C., and F. S. Bates, W. A. C. 

It was voted to ask the Amateur Athletic 
Union to select C. S. Reber, B C. Fisher, and 
C. C. Hughes, as members of the Board of 
Governors of the Amateur Athietic Union from 
the Western Association. W. B. Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


HE seventeenth annual meeting for the 
decision of the amateur swimming cham- 
pionships of America was held July 3d, in 
the Lagoon, Lincoln Park, Chicago, IIl., 

under the management and at the expense of 
the Chicago Athletic Association. 

The affair was of unusual interest and unpre- 
cedentedly successful, both in competition and 


management. ‘The Park Commissioners al- 
lowed the committee to use the Lagoon in Lin- 
coln Park. A row of temporary and handsomel 

draped boxes, built on the high bridge wane 
spans the Lagoon, sheltered the guests of 
honor; a grand stand accommodated 3,000 peo- 
ple; scows were moored in the Lagoon for the 
judges, the starter, the Second Regiment band 
and the apparatus used in the exhibitions. 
The shores of the Lagoon were crowded with 
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spectators, and the assembly, seated and stand- 
ing, exceeded 15,000 people. ; 

A southerly breeze, fresh enough to raise a 
choppy sea, blew diagonally with the swimmers 
in the 100-yard and 220-yard races, and in the 
even laps of all other races. The courses were 
laid out near the lee shore of the Lagoon, the 
inside course having the most wind and rough 
water, and each successive course outward be- 
ing a little smoother and less windy. 

Neuman’s time in the one mile race, 30 m. 
24 3-5 secs., now becomes the fastest American 
amateur record, supplanting 30m. 27 2-5 secs., 
by B. A. Hart, at Wayne, Pa., Aug. 28, 1896. 
The announced times of the 100-yard and 220- 
yard races were also faster than any previ- 
ous American amateur performances, but the 
swimmers were assisted by a fresh breeze and 
a slight surface current. 

soo-yard straightaway, in still water—D. B. Renear, 
Lurline Swimming Club, San Francisco, Cal., 1m. 
7 2-5S.; J. F. Haunty, Milwaukee (Wis.) Rowing Club, 
Im. 11 2-58.; R. Beach, Chicago (Ill.) Athletic Asso- 
ciation, 1m. 14 3-5s. ; D. Reeder, New York Athletic 
Club, 4; N. Murray, N.Y.A.C., 5. 

220-yard straightaway, in still water—D. M. Reeder, 
New York Athletic Club, 2m. 57 2-5s.; R. E. Beach, 
C.A.A., 2m. 58 4-5s.; N. Murray, N.Y.A.C., 3; J. M. Da- 
vis, N.Y.A rY oly’ 

440-yard, with. one turn, in still water—H. F. Brewer, 
L.S.C., 7m. 8 3-5s.; W. Blum, C.A.A., 2; F. A. Binder, 
C.A.A., 3. 

Half-mile, with three 4 in still water—P. Neu- 
man, C.A.A., 15m. 6 3555 y e& ene M.R.C., 15m. 
58 3-5s.; F. A. Wenck, : : 

One-mile, with seven turns ‘in still water—Dr. P. 
Neuman, C.A.A., 30m. 24 3-5S.; J. F. Haunty, M.R.C., 
31m. 21s.; F. A. Wenck, New York Athletic Ciub, 33m. 
42-58. 

In addition to the championship events there 
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were numerous competitions and exhibitions, 
including the following : 

100 yard race, for school-boys. 

100-yard race in full street dress. 

100-yard tub race. 

220-yard race, for German Turners. 

220-yard race, for Naval Militia. 

‘ Exhibition of high and fancy diving, by Prof. Will- 
iam Johnson, of Windsor Park Beach, and his pupils, 
Horace Staney, Edward Besse, Wiiliam Williams, 
Andrew J. Toolen, Jr., Leon Toolen, Percy Halley, 
Charles Brown, W illie Foy and J. Clarence Bell. 

Life saving, from an overturned boat (showing 
proper method of towing a — person to shore), 
by Professor Johnson and pupils 

‘High diving, by Prof. George Ww. Clark and Master 
J. Clarence Bell. 

Self-preservation, releasing one's self from grasp of 
drowning person, by Mrs. Margaret Johnson and 
Madam Liljenstople. 

Monte Cristo mystery, by Prof. and Mrs. Margaret 
Johnson. 

Exhibition of fancy swimming, floating, spring- 
board, trapeze and drop diving, by Prof. Fritz Mayer, 
of the Wells Street Natatorium, and pupils. 

Exhibition of figure floating, by Professor Theodore 
Kadish, of the original Kadish Natatorium. 

Prof. John Robinson, swimming instructor Great 
Northern Baths, and Prof. Peter Rowland, swimming 
instructor Chicago Athletic Association, illustrated the 
correct strokes used in long and short- distance racing, 
figure floating, diving and trick-swimming. 

High dive, drop dive, dive from trapeze and diving 
from a spring-board, by Professor Connell, of the 
North Side Bathing Beach. 

PP diving and trapeze exhibition, by Andre and 
olden. 

There was also a 400-yard relay race ; teams of four 
men, each man to swim 100 yards straightaw ay, in still 
water—First relay, D. M. Reeder, N.Y.A.C., 1m. 20 3-55. 3 
A. Thorne, C.A.A., 2. Second relay, F. A. Wenck, 

N.Y.A.C., 1m. 238.; W. Blum, C.A.A., 2. Third relay, 
Dr. J. M. Davis, N.Y.A.C., 1m. 22 3-58.; R. E. Beach, 
Me A.A., 2. Fourth relay, N. Murray, "N.Y.A; ., SO. 

4-5s.: G. C. Rew, C.A.A., 2. Times of the teams: 

ew York, sm. 26s.; Chicago, 5m. 27 3-5s. 


W. B. Curtis. 


ROWING. 


qs 
NORTHWESTERN AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION, 


HIS is the oldest living rowing or re- 
gatta association in America, antedating 
the National Association by four years. 

Its twenty-ninth annual regatta was 
rowed August 2d and 3d on the Detroit 
River, at Belle Isle, just above Detroit, Mich. 
The course for the canoe races was one-half 
mile straightaway with the current, and in all 
the other events a mile and a half with one turn. 
August 2d.—The weather was fine, the wind 
fresh, almost straight down the river, and the 
water choppy. 


Single canoes—E. B. Nellis,-Wyandotte (Mich.) Boat 
Club, 3m. 37%s.; E. L. Warner, Detroit (Mich.) B. C., 2; 
~ H. Mc ougall, Argonaut Rowing Club, Toronto, 

nt., 

Junior sis wae scull shells—G. Corbett, Iroquois B. C., 
Chicago, IIl., rrm. 12s.; C. L. Harris, B. C., 2, by a 
length; F. nnn Catlin BE. ©... Chicago, a poor third. 

Single - scull shells; a quarter - mile straightawa 
with the current—C, L, Van Sonera Mutual B. role 
Detroit, 1m. 25 2-5s.; W. B. —- mn. C., @, DY a 
length ; J. Henderson, C. B. C.,, 

Junior double-scull Shelis—Detroit B.C., C. L. Harris 
(bow), W. Hough (stroke), 11m. 305.; Grand Rapids 
B. C., J. Avery (bow), C. McQuewan wag aN 2. 

Junior pair-oared shells—Detroit B.C., W.S. Brooks 
(bow), E. L. Warner (stroke), 11m. 58%s.; Matael Cc., 
eo (bow), H. Bruner (stroke), 2, by a quarter- 
mile 

Junior four-oared shells ; first round, winners only 
to row in final—First heat, Argonaut R.C., T. Burnside 
(bow), G. G. Jordan, M. E. Dongen H. Gooderham 
(stroke), 10m. rar Detroit B.C., J Lyon (bow), H. M. 
Leonard, mS. . Liggett, C. C. Smith (stroke), 2, by 3 
lengths; Mutual B. C., Detroit, Mich., J. Van Damme 
(bow), Ww. Droishagen, E. Frohman, F. fartin (stroke), 
a poor third. Second heat, Ecorse (Mich.) B.C. T. te 
Blanc (bow), S. Labadie, W. C. McCollom, E. Oulette 
(stroke), 1om. 40s.; Grand Rapids (Mich.) B. C., F. Hei- 
man (bow), W. H. Booth, D. Wolcott, A. Jennings 
(stroke), 2, by 2 lengths, on sufferance ; broke one of 
their rudder ropes atthe turn. Final heat, Argonaut 
R. C., rom. 1 4-58; Ecorse B. C., 2, by 2 lengths. 


August 3d brought beautiful weather, a light 
breeze and smooth water. 


Single-scull shells; first round, winners of each heat 
to startin final First heat, W. B. Bright, A. R. C., rom. 
38s.; J. Henderson, C. B. C.. 2, by 3 yards. Second heat, 

. Van Damme, M. B. C.,’10m. 48%s.; D.G. Corbett. 
LBC. a; by 3 lengths; N. T. Langlois, W. B. C.. quit 
attheturn. Final heat, Van Damme finished first, in 
10m. 54%S., but was disqualified for fouling, and th> 
race given to Bright. 
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Tandem canoes; half a mile straightaway, with the 
current—Detroit B. C., E. L. Warner, W. A. Warner, 
p..0. in 3m. 49s. 

Doubie-scull shells—Catlin B. C., J. Henderson (bow), 
W. Winand (stroke), r. o. in 10m. 46 3-4s. 

Pair-oared shells—Detroit B. C., F. R. Cook (bow), 
W. A. Warner (stroke), rom. 56 2-5s.; Catlin B. C., C. 
Goff (bow), F. Binder (stroke), 2, by 5 lengths. 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Detroit B. C., first 
crew, F. R. Cook (bow), C. C. Smith, W. S. Brooks, W. 
A. Warner (stroke), E. Warner (coxswain), rom. 10%s.; 
Detroit B. C., second crew, E. L. Warner (bow), H. M. 
Leonard, J. E. Liggett, F. A. Lyons (stroke), C. L. 
Harris (coxswain), 2, by 4 lengths. 

Four-oared shells—Ecorse B. C., C. Taup (bow), L 
Champagne, M. Bourassa, A. S. Beaubien (stroke), 9m. 
234s.; Mutual B. C., A. J. Skiffington (bow), ‘T. T. 
George, H. H. Skiffington, C. L. Van Damme (stroke), 
2, by 2lengths; Detroit B. C., F. R. Cook (bow), C. C. 
Smith, W.S. Brooks, W. A. Warner (stroke), 3, by a 
length. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held August 3d. The three vacancies on the 
Board of Directors were filled by W. D. West, 
Detroit ; J. C. Sterling, Monroe (re-elected), 
and S. H. Hewitt, Detroit (re-elected). 

It was decided that winners of junior races 
on the first day should be allowed to draw for 
positions and compete in the senior races of 
the second day. ; 

At the subsequent meeting of the directors, 
S. H. Hewitt resigned from the Board. 

The old officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, W. Campbell, Wyandotte; Vice- 
President, A. Frazer, Toronto ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. C. Jupp, Detroit. 

. STATEN ISLAND BOAT CLUB. 

Their annual club regatta was rowed July 
31st, on the Kill von Kull, the course being 
one-half mile straightaway with the tide, be- 
tween Port Richmond and the Staten Island 
Boat Club house. In addition to the club con- 
tests, the programme included an eight-oared 
match with the New Jersey Athletic Club, At 
the start the wind was fresh and the water 
rough, but improved with each race, until the 
eight-oared match was rowed under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Single-scull shells—W. C. Creighton, 1. 

Four-oared barges—A. Ludwig (bow), P. Devlin, D. 
Rainhard, E. T. Donnelly (stroke), 1. 

Four-oared shells — E. Donnelly (bow), C. J. 
Schramme, P. Voss, L. Wolff (stroke), 1. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains — Staten Island 
Boat Club, J. H. we (bow), E. T. Donnelly, A. 
Koehn, C. J. Schramme, P. Voss, K. Wolff, F. G. Jan- 
sen, L. Wolff (stroke), V. Garrett (coxswain), 1; New 
qreey Athletic Club, L. J. Borland (bow), J. S. Mc- 

onald, F. Day, E. L. Vredenburgh, E. P. Allen, M. 
V. Stringham, E. O. Schuyler, N. H. Day (stroke), A. 
D. Gordon (coxswain), 2, by half a length. 


AN EIGHT-OARED MATCH RACE IN MINNESOTA, 


Eight-oared crews of the Minnesota Boat 
Club of St. Paul, Minn., and the Duluth, Minn., 
Boat Club rowed a match race July 31st, over a 
mile and a half straightaway course on Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. The weather was fine, 
with a fresh wind across the course, which 
made the water lumpy. The race was close 
all the way, each boat leading in turn until 
only a few strokes from the finish; when the 
boats were almost abreast, one of the Duluth 
crew broke his oar, and Minnesota won easily. 

The crews were as follows : 


Minnesota Boat Club — Whidden (bow), Boland, 
Simpson, N. P. Langford, Bjornstad, P. Houghton, G. 
Langford, M. Bend (stroke), Schwartz (coxswain). 

Duluth Boat Club—C. Tvedt (bow), B. M. Peyton, H. 
M. Peyton, F. Heimick, S. McPhail, M. A. Thompson, 
G. Calhoun, G. Gibson (stroke), F. E. Carr (coxswain). 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 


Their twenty-fifth annual regatta, for the de- 
cision of the amateur championships of Amer- 
ica, was rowed August 13th and 14th, on the 
Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia, Pa., the starts 
for the turning races and the finishes of all races 
being at Rockland Pier, in Fairmount Park. 

The course for the international four-oared 
race, and for both the eight-oared races, was a 
mile and a half straightaway, with a slow cur- 
rent, and for all other events a mile and a half 
with one turn. 

August 13th was a beautiful day, with fairly 
smooth water and alight breeze against the 
oarsmen in the final straight of all races. 

The attendance was large, thousands of en- 
thusiastic spectators swarming over the banks 
all along the course, and especially near the 
finish line, while a whole fleet of row, sail, and 
steam boats was unable to accommodate all 
who wished to be passengers. 

The start was delayed long after the adver- 
tised time, and the last race was rowed between 
twilight and darkness. 

In the first trial heat of the senior singles 
Juvenal impaled the quarter-mile buoy on the 
nose of his shell, and the umpire ordered the 
men back for a fresh start. 

In the first trial heat of the senior fours, 
Ariel fouled Crescent near the quarter-mile 
mark, and the umpire sent the boats back for 
a fresh start. 

In the first trial heat of the international 
fours, Staten Island came to the starting line 
with their shell slightly damaged by collision 
with a floating plank on their way up the river, 
and their finish in last place may have been due 
in some measure to this accident. 

In the intermediate eights, Vew York Ath- 
letic Club, when in last place, near the one 
mile mark, were run into and stopped by a. 
blunderer in a rowboat. The unfortunate 
crew claimed another trial, but the umpire, ex- 
ercising the discretion allowed by rule fifteen 
of the Laws of Boat-racing, declined to inter- 
fere, as the accident did not, in his opinion, 
alter the result of the race, 

Intermediate single-scull shells, first round, first two 
in each heat to startin final. First heat—C. H. Lewis, 
Wauchusett Boat Club, Worcester, Mass., 10m. 32 1-4S.; 
B. G. Wilson, New_York Athletic C., New York City, 
10m, 83 -48.; J. McC. Binder, Malta B. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 11m. 338s.; W. S. Rodenbaugh, Malta B. C., 11m. 42s, 

Intermediate single-scull shells, first round, second 
heat—F. J. Greer, Columbia Rowing Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., rom. 41 1-28.; H. Vought, Atalanta B. C., 
N. Y. C., 10m. 46s.; R. E. Lockwood, West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., B. C., tom. 52s. 

Intermediate single-scull shells, first round, third 
heat—E. F. scholtze, Narragansett B. C., Providence, 
R, I., 1om.; T. Bunker, Crescent B. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 
10m, 56s.; P. H. Lee, Springfield, Mass., B. C., 11m. 10s. 

Senior single-scul: shells, first round, first two in 
each heat to start in final—First heat, J. B. Juvenal, 
Pennsylvania B. C., Philadelphia, 10m. 13s.; F. Alward, 
Toronto, Ont., R_C., rom. 27 3-4s.; N. Joyce, Atlanta B. 
C., Springfield, Mass., 1om. 30 3-48. 

Senior single-scull shells, first round, second heat, 
iF J. Whitehead, West End B. C., Boston, 9m. 59 1-2s.; 
a. A. bey a Argonaut R. C., Toronto, 10m. 4 1-2s.; 
J. J. Ryan, T. R. C., rom. 22s. 

Senior single-scull shells, first round, third heat. J. 
McGuire, Bradford B. C., Cambridge, Mass., rom. 
1 1-28.; C. L. Van Damme, Mutual B. C., Detroit, 
Mich., rom. 9 1-28s.; E. Marsh, Vesper B. C., Phila- 
delphia, did not finish. 

Senior four-oared shells, first round, first two in each 
heat to row in final—First heat, Ariel Rowing Club, 
Baltimore, Md., C.W. Ralph (bow), F. Hancock, W.N. 
Cummings, S. Radcliffe (stroke), 9m. 25s.; Staten Isl- 
and, N. B. C., A. Reimer (bow), K, Wolff, P. Voss, 
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L. Wolff (stroke), 9m. 25s.; Crescent B. C., C. Marge- 
rum (bow), H. F. Kusel, D. Halstead, W. McKeever 
(stroke), 3, by half a length. 

Senior four-oared shells, first round—Second heat, 
Institute B. C., Newark, N. J., E. J. Carney (bow), F. 
A. Sullivan, t: E. Walker, O. E. Fox (stroke), 9m. 158.; 
Argonaut B. C., F. Thompson (bow), A. J. Boyd, F. H. 
Thompson, J. Ww right (stroke), 9m. 19s.; Columbia Ath- 
letic C., Tig ag mg ED; Ascs AEs Os Blunt (bow). J. V. 
Eaton, G. M. Mann, W. McGowan (stroke), 3, by two 
re yg 

International four-oared shells, first round, first two 
“4 each heat to row in final—First heat, Institute B. 

, E. J. Carney (bow), F. A. Sullivan, J. E, Walter, O. 
E Fox (stroke), 8m. 36s.; Ariel R. Pes W. Ralph 
(bow), F. Hancock, W. N. Cummins, S. Radcliffe 
(stroke), 8m. 39s.; Staten Island B.C., A. Reimer (bow), 
Kk. Wolff, P. Voss, W. Wolff (stroke), 3, by 2 lengths. 

International four-oared shells, first round- ee 
heat, Argonaut R. C.,O. Heron (bow), A. J. Boyd, 

T hompson, J. W right (stroke), 8m. 36s.; Soeeabia A: 

, H. W. Blunt, Jr. (bow), V. Eaton, G. M. Mann, W. 
McGowan (stroke), 8m. sos. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
Worcester, Mass., High School Athletic Association, 

E. Gorham (bow). C. Jackson, R. Mitchell, T. 
Brown m J E. Munroe, C. E. Daly, T. R. Johnson, F. J. 
Kerns (stroke), J. Quinn, Jr. (coxswain). 8m. 7s.; 
Montrose B.C., P jiladelphia, L. Clouff (bow), E. Lynch, 
E. Auer, J. Crawford, G. Pinyard, G. Frame, W. Fur- 
man, E. Markle (stroke), J. O’Brian (coxswain), 8m. 
128.3 : Fairmount R. C., Philadelphia, J. McGraue (bow), 
Ss. Glenn, F. Hillegass, J. McClannagian, F. Wiegand, 
B. Denning, H. De Baecke, C. O'Donnell (stroke), J. 
English (coxswain), 8m. 15s.; New York Athletic Club, 
B. Bogert (bow), E. W. Scott. B. F. Burger, W. Ham 
ilton, J. S. Hall, C. V. Radcliff, R. M. Hurd, D. Cam 
bell (stroke), D. G. Smyth (coxswain), did not finish. 


The annual convention of the association was 


held Aug. 13th at the club-house of the Athletic- 


Club of Philadelphia. 

The roll-call showed that sixty-five clubs 
were represented by delegates and half as 
many more by proxies. 

The treasurer's report showed a balance on 
hand of $1,067.16. 

The convention declined to adopt a resolu- 
tion asking the Executive Committee to make 
all future races straightaway. 

The election of four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for a term of three years re- 
sulted as follows: W. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich., 
re-elected; J. D. Mahr, New York City, re- 
elected; R. H. Pelton, Brooklyn, L. I., re- 
elected.’ These three were without contestant. 
For the fourth place, G. S. Carrigan, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., opposed C. W. Preisendanz, of 
Philadelphia, who has just completed his serv- 
ice of a short term in lieu of a member who 
had resigned. Carrigan was beaten by a vote 
of 54 against 30. 

The convention adopted resolutions con- 
gratulating Edward Hanlon Ten Eyck upon 
winning the diamond sculls at the recent Hen- 
ley-on-Thames Royal Regatta. 

August 14th the weather was fine, the wind 
light. the water smooth, and the crowd much 
larger than on the first day. 

In the intermediate doubles Nassau fouled 
Fairmount, and were disqualified, and the race 
was re-started without them 

Soon after the start in the pair-oared ae 
Quaker City broke an oar; andat the turn We 
Philadelphia and Vesper collided with . ed 
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naut, damaging both boats, and sinking 4 *go- 
naut, ‘The umpire declared the race void, and 
ordered the crews to row again on Monday. 


Intermediate single-scull shells, final heat—C. H. 
Lewis, tom. 178.; F. reer, 10m. 4os.; B. G. Wilson, 
11m. 8s.; T. Bunker, 11m. 11 1-4s. 

E. F. Scholtze broke a scull and upset near the mile 
mark, when three lengths in front and seeming sure to 
win. 

H. Vought, o. 

Senior single-scull shells, final heat, J. Maguire, 9m. 
598.: J. J. Whitehead, 1om. 5s.; J. B. Juvenal, rom. 
2 1- 28.3 C.L. Van Damme, rom. 26s. E. A. Thompson, 
sie. Alward, °. 

Intermediate double-scull shells, Fairmount R. A., 
c ae, (bow), T. Skelly (stroke), 10m, 29S. Vesper 

, W. J. Sweeney (bow), B. P. Elliott on, 10m. 
alg “Detroit B. als L. Harris (bow’, Houg 
(stroke), 10m. 46 1-28. Nonpareil B. C., New York City, 
G. Bates (bow), M. Naughton (stroke), 4, by 4 lengths. 
Nassau B. C., New York, H. Clearman (bow), F. 
Smith (stroke), disqualified. 

Senior double-scull shells, Pennsylvania B. C., G. W. 
Van Vliet (bow), H. Monaghan (stroke), 9m. 27 3- ze 
Catlin B. C., Chicago, Ill., J. Henderson (bow), W 
Weinand (stroke), 9m. 351-28. Toronto R. C., J. A. 
Russell (bow), F. hiward (stroke), 9m. 49 1-28. 

Intermediate four-oared shells, Vesper B. C., G. 
Roehm (bow), J. M. Patterson, C. E. Krauter, D. H. 
Niles (stroke) ; time, 9m. 18s. 

Seawanhaka C., Brooklyn, L. I., W. Farman 
(bow), R. Farman, L. Stevens, T. Vosseler (stroke), 
9m. 20S. 

Pennsylvania B. C., H. Wilson ee, H. Southarck, 
L. A. Warne, C. Young sda 9m, 

Lone Star B. C., New York, A. J. us (bow), W 
Goodkind, S. G. Stern, G. Hofer (stroke), 4 4 

Senior four-oared shells, final heat—Institute B. C., 
om. 7s.; Ariei R. C., gm. 8 1-2s.; Argonaut R. C., 3. 

Staten Island B. C. quit near the turn. 

International four-oared a final heat—Argonaut 
R. C., 8m. 52s.; Ariel, R. C., 8m. 58 1-2s.; Institute B. C., 
om. 18.3 Columbia A. cc did not finish; brokean oar at 
half way in trying to avoid a collision ‘with the bridge 
ier. 

4 Senior eight: neon shells, with coxswains—Pennsy 
vania B. C. W. Van Wirt, bow; C.H eneir, 
G. Scott, H. Ww. Meade, J. O. Exley, H. Moneghan, J. 
Dempsey, J B. Juvenal, stroke, G. Raljes, coxswain, 


orWeld 3. C., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
T. Ww. Pierce, bow ; H. Bancroft, c . Wood, T. Gar- 
rett, S. G. Coleman, T. Blake, A. Dubois, T. Dobyns, 
stroke ; G, P. Orton, coxswain, hi 1 

University of Pennsylvania, J i Eeenere, bow, 
J. H. Hall, F. Wallace, J. B. Poe W. H. Howell, H. 
R. Kervey, W. P. Preston, J. W. Busch. stroke ; w. Lee, 
coxswain, 8m. 16s. 

Montrose B. C., L. Clouff, bow ; E. Lynch, E. Auer, 
i; Crawford, G. ‘Pinyard, G. Frame, Furman, E. 
farkle, stroke ; J. O'Bryan, coxswain, quit near the 
start. 


August 16th brought fine ieee» a fresh 
breeze, and choppy water for the postponed 
pair-oared race. 

Pair-oared shells, Argonaut R. C., F. H. Thompson, 
bow; IL. — stroke, rom. 1 2-58. 

Vesper B. , E. Marsh, bow; W. Foulker, stroke, 
10m. 28 1-28. 

West Philadelphia B. C., W. N. Meyers, bow; W. M. 
Blackburn, stroke, by a quarter mile. 


Near the mile mark, Avgonau?t ran into some 
driftwood, stopping their’ boat for several sec- 
onds, while the bow-oar cleared away the rub- 
bish. Marsh, of the Vespers, was too strong for 
Foulker, and pulled him all about the river 
West Philadelphia had a poor boat borrowed 
for this race. W. B. Curtis. 











GOLF. 


NE of the perplexities 
of the neophyte in golf- 
ing is the pay of cad- 
dies. There are vari- 
ous methods and sys- 

tems of — in different 
parts of the world, and a 
certain amount of grumbling 
by payers and payees every- 
where, Of one thing we may 
write with precision, viz., 
that on a course played over 
by beginners the fairest 
method is to pay the caddies 
by the hour A good player 
may go round a small nine- 
hole course in fifty or sixty 
minutes, while a poor player 
may take two hours for the 
same task, not to mention 
the wear and tear upon the 
patience and reticence of the caddie. If there 
are a good many plagers, and play continues 
for six or seven kheurs a day, the caddie 
fees ought to be so arranged that a caddie 
may make in the vicinity of $1.00 aday. As 
we have suggested before in these columns, 
the caddies ought to be divided into two 
classes, so that the better boys may make, 
say, fifteen to twenty cents an hour, and the less 
experienced caddies ten to twelve cents. On 
the big courses in Scotland and England the 
rule, is very generally, to pay the caddies so 
mucharound But over these courses the duffer 
is in a minor.ty, and the average time taken to 
play one round does not differ very much or at 
any rate not enough to make the earnings of 
the different caddies for a week of play much 
more or much less one than another. In 
the case of the important links, like St. An- 
drew’s, Hoylake, estward Ho!, Sandwich, 
North Berwick, and others, there are so many 
caddies, and the competition between them to 
be taken out is so keen, that there is little need 
to keep them up to their work. The habitual 
players soon discover who among the caddies 
are good, bad, or indifferent, and their chances 
to be taken out vary accordingly. In the case of 
caddies who play the game well enough to be 
taken out for a match it is customary to pay 
them for their time and something additional as 
a‘‘tip.” The whole question, however, is one 
that must be answered according to the cir- 
cumstances of each locality. It is folly to over- 
pay the caddies, and it is mean to underpay 
them. The green committee in each locality 
should look into the matter of the possible earn- 
ings of the boys who serve as caddies and ar- 
range their schedule of fees so that the business 
of caddying may not be much more, or much 
less, profitable than the work that the boys and 
men so employed might do, if not so employed. 
It is, in short, a matter which does not permit of 
a categorical decision, applicable to all cases, 
and to every locality, 

Another correspondent writes to ask if some- 
thing cannot be said or done to lessen the in- 
creasing amount of friction between players 
anent the rules. The gentleman in question 
claims to have played golf in England, Scot- 
land and at the winter resorts in France, and 





gives it as his opinion that the game is almost 
spoilt for him in this country by the incessant 
wrangling that goes on between players. He 
writes that it is not confined to this course or 
that, but is a feature of every golf course in this 
country. Our own experience is not so bad as 
that, though we are bound to agree with our 
correspondent that there is far more discussion 
and argument here over our golf than in Eu- 
rope. It is doubtful whether there is any effi- 
cient remedy for this. The usual laws of social 
intercourse apply upon the links as elsewhere. 
No one is obliged to play a second time with 
a man who has made himself disagreeable dur- 
ing a first match. The best way is to accord 
to a cantankerous —_ everything he asks, 
and, at the end of eighteen holes, register a 
vow never to play another match with him. If, 
as is the case sometimes, you must meet this 
same golfing coyote, with his snapping and 
snarling, by the draw of a tournameut or in a 
team match, bear in mind that the etiquette of 
golf does not require that you should talk. The 
rules of the etiquette of the game expressly 
forbid talking at certain points in the game, 
and nowhere demand that you entertain your 
companion with Rochefoucauldian cynicisms 
or Talleyrandian brilliancy. Silence is permitted 
at every stage of the game, and it has been 
our experience that it is very difficult to quar- 
rel with a man who is always dumb and usually 
deaf. The writer himself has adopted the 
fashion of being a little deaf in one ear. When 
something is said which is best not to hear, it 
is that ear; when it is diplomatic to hear, then 
it is the other ear, This serves the purpose ad- 
mirably, for it is practically impossible for any 
opponent to keep in mind, over a zig-zag course, 
which is your good and which is your bad ear. 

By this method you can hear or not, as you 
choose, and thereby make conversation impos- 
sible by inability to hear, or chat agreeably by 
permitting your companion to become audible 
when it suits you so to do. In this way you 
command the situation. No chatterer, no mat- 
ter how malignant the disease of speech may 
be in his case, can talk with comfort, or quarrel 
with satisfaction, with a deaf man; while, on 
the other hand, this automatic arrangement 
enables one to have the right ear always turned 
in the direction of agreeable conversation. We 
offer this solution of the difficulty to our corre- 
spondent, and to all readers of these columns, 
for what it is worth. The writer has found it 
useful, both on and off the golf-links ; and, at 
any rate, on the golf-links there can result no 
harm, since the more automatic deaf golfers we 
have, the better for the game. It must be re- 
membered that we are a disobedient people as 
a whole, whose ancestors came here in order 
that they might talk more freely than they had 
been permitted to do in Europe. It is difficult 
for us, therefore, to adapt ourselves to a strict 
reign of law and submission to precedent, either 
in sportoranythingelse. Our baseball, outside 
of university and collegiate play, is a succession 
of fines and punishments, with the addition 
at times of mobbing of umpires,and interjections 
by both players and spectators—and baseball 
is dubbed our national game. It cannot be ex- 
pected that we shall adapt ourselves readily, 
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then, to the national game of a phlegmatic, 
oatmeal-fed, and non-joke-perceiving people, 
whose Presbyterian principles are of a bright 
and beautiful blue. It is, none the less, good 
for us to try. This game of golf is strictly 
adapted to the cure of the defects of our na- 
tional qualities, and therefore we shoyld per- 
severe. If we cannot play in peace with all 
men, we can, at least, refuse to play with them 
at all; or better, keep such opponents as pen- 
ances, to be played with on tast days, and at 
such other times as we deem it meet and right 
to mortify our flesh and humble our spirits ! 

The best golf of the last month has been the 
matches at Shinnecock Hills, where a new 
player, Mr. Keene, dismounted for a day or 
two, and gave Mr. Tyng a hard match for the 
cup; and at St. Andrew’s, where Mr. John 
Reid, Jr., made a new record for the links there, 
His score, a very consistent performance, was : 
Out : 6, 3, 3, 4. 4, 4, 7, 4, 3=38. In: 6, 3, 3, 4 
3, 4, 6. 4, 4=37. The record for this course is 
held by Will Tucker, and this 75 of young Mr. 
Reid’s is only two worse than the best score of 
the local professional, viz., 73. The newspapers 
have written of Mr. Keene’s appearance at 
Shinnecock Hills as though he were a polo- 
player and nothing more. But Mr. Keene has 
played lawn-tennis, court-tennis, foot-ball, at 
Harvard, and various other games, and played 
them all very respectably indeed. It is not 
surprising that he should play golf well. Indeed 
itis a great advantage tu any man to have a 
diversity of giftsin matters athletic. We are 
,too prone to devote ourselves to one game, to 
one amusement, and when we are separated 
from that we are helplessly stranded on the 
shores of monotony. It is a deal better to play 
half a dozen games fairly well, than to be a 
professional performer at any one of them. 
Better for the performer and better for the 
whole field of sport. 

The handicap competition over the Ardsley 
Casino Course, on August 7th, brought out lit- 
tle, if any, good play. Practically, every one 
was on or beyond the duffer mark, Mr. J.S 
Barnes, Jr., winning with a gross score of 
99 against some fifteen rivals. At Shin- 
necock Hills Miss Beatrix Hoyt handed in 
an 85 over the ladies’ course in the handicap 
tournament there. A Miss Barney and Miss 

. Hoyt handed in cards of 102 and 99 respect- 
ively. Over the men’s course, a go by Mr. H. 
H. Curtis, a 93 by Mr. H. Russell, a 92 by Mr. 
F. A. Robertson were the best scores. 

Of the team matches Westbrook beats Shin- 
necock by 25 holes to 6; Englewood beats Nor- 
wood 16 holes to 9; Fairfield beats Brooklawn 
22 to 1; Dutchess County beats Hudson 41 
holes to 1; Rochester beats Otsego 26 to 3, and 
there have been other matches innumerable. 
Tuxedo introduced the custom here—and a 
very good one it is—of a team match with 
fifteen or twenty on a side, and the match 
proved so satisfactory that it is to be repeated 
at no distant day. Anything that can be done 
to make golf a little less of a strenuous and 
nervous competition for cups, or glory, and to 
keep it a wholesome sport, should be applaud- 
ed and encouraged. 

There was some really good golf in a thirty- 
six-hole match between Mr. Wm. H. Sands and 
Mr. W. G. Stewart at the Country Club. Mr. 
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Stewart’s 39 and 43 for the first eighteen holes 
is very good, and the match all through was a 
close one, ending in atie. Mr. Stewart's first 
nine holes in 3, 5, 5, 6, 3, 3. 4, 6, 4, was capital 
play, and had he kept up this gait he could not 
have been headed, but his rival steadied down, 
and his play for the last twenty holes brought 
him in almost a winner. There promises to be 
more exciting golf at Chicago this year than at 
any championship we have had, Tyng, Sands, 
Macdonald, Stewart, Toler, and a number of 
younger men, whose abilities are not so easily 
gauged as yet, promise to make the amateur 
championship an open question up to the very 
last day. 

It is a great disappointment to’ find that the 
three or four English players who had ar- 
ranged to come over here for six weeks or so, 
and whose intention it was to enter at Chicago, 
are not to be here. Just as the Englishmen 
learned polo after playing in India, and we 
learned more of tennis after some of our men 
had been to England, so we shall not know 
just where we stand until some of the first-rate - 
British players come here to play us over our 
own links, Just why these gentlemen gave 
up coming over at the last moment we do not 
know. In writing of their change of plan 
they merely say that the journey has been post- 
poned indefinitely, but we hope that the change 


_ was due to no hitch in the plans by those who 


were interested on this side. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, who has been quite unwell for 
some months, may have found it impossible to 
leave England, and his companions may not 
have cared to come over without him. It will 
not be long now, though, before we shall be 
having some international golf. Ateam of 
four or six, either from this side or the other, 
will cross the water, possibly next summer or 
autumn, and then we shall know something 
definite of our standing in the golfing world. 
The writer has visited a number of rural 
golf courses since the last chronicle appeared, 
and he is, in consequence, more and more sur- 
prised at the hold that the game has taken with 
such poor facilities for its pursuit. Golf goes 
on over cow- pastures, through long grass, 
among rocks, quarries, trees, with a persistency 
which shows that we are bound to play a¢ the 
game, even if we cannot play it. A small 
green, ten feet in diameter, roped in from the 
cows, repeated nine times, through and over 
land that would be fatal to a lawn-mower or a 
plow, is styled a golf links with the charming 
misuse of terms born of inexperience and en- 
thusiasm, But though it is not golf, it is an 
innocent and healthful sport, and may as well 
be called golf as anything for the nonce. The 
only disadvantage in this crowning of cow- 
pastures, and this dignifying of stone quarries, 
lies in the fact that the beginner must often be 
discouraged by the impossible and unprovided- 
for lies, from which his ball can only be ex- 
tracted should he have in his golf-bag, dyna- 
mite, a pickaxe, and a ferret. And these 
are so unusual as adjuncts to the game that 
most travelers who propose to play the game 
go unprovided. Perhaps the Messrs. Ruther- 
ford will add to their kennels a special breed of 
fox-terriers, small enough and smart enough to 
use on provincial golf-courses. There would 
soon be a demand for them. ge ON 
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Philadelphia, August, 1897. 


LEAGUE HAD GATHERED THERE HER BEAUTY AND HER CHIVALRY. 


CYCLING 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE YEAR, ond; H. W. Middendorff, third. Time, 2m, 
16 2-58. 


HE principal American amateur cham- 
pionships were run off at the L. A. W. 
National Meet, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
afternoons of August 6th and 7th. The 
large number entered in the one-mile 

amateur championship required eight heats, 
two semi-finals and a final to determine the 
winner, 

First heat—Ray Dawson, Boonton, N, J., 
won; W. A. Lantz, Harrisburg, Pa., second. 
Time, 2m, 23 2-5s. 

Second heat—I, A. Powell, New York, won ; 
H. W. Middendorff, Louisville, Ky., second. 
Time, 2m. 15s. 

Third heat—Charles Nuss, Milwaukee, won ; 
E, W. Peabody, Chicago, second. Time, 2m, 
16 2-58, 

Fourth heat—C. M. Ertz, New York, won; 
H. C, Gardiner, Philadelphia, second. Time, 
2m. 16 2-5s. 

Fifth heat—Fred Schade, Herndon, Va., won; 
J. R. Howard, St. Louis, second. Time, 2m. 
16 I-5s. 

Sixth heat—J. S. Johnson, Worcester, Mass., 
won; Bert Ripley, Newark, N. J., second. 
Time, 2m. 15s. 

Seventh heat—R. A. Miller, New York, won; 
O. V. Babcock, New York,second. Time, 2m. 
17S. 

"Righth heat—E. C. Housman, New Haven, 
Conn.,-won; E. D. Stevens, Buffalo, N.Y. 
second. Time, 2m. 15 3-58. 

First semi-final—E. W. Peabcdy, won; H. 
W. Middendorff, second; C. M. Ertz, third. 
Time, 2m. 18s, 

Second semi-final—J, S. Johnson, won; E.D. 
Stevens, second. Time, 2m. ogs. 

Final—C. M. Ertz, won; E. D. Stevens, sec- 





Nine men started in a bunch in the final of 
the one-third mile open, amateur. They all 
kept together on the turn, and sped into the 
home stretch with scarcely six inches separat- 
ing them. At the tape it was a puzzle to pick 
the winner, but the race was finally awarded 
to Edward Llewellyn of Chicago; W. H. Fear- 
ing of New York, second, and C. Nelson of 
Springfield, Mass., third. Time, 43 3-5s. 

There were eighteen starters in the final of 
the two-mile handicap, amateur, Schade, Goeh- 
ler and Miller being on scratch. E. C. Haus- 
man, New Haven, Conn., from the twenty- 
yard mark, won; R. A. Miller, scratch, second; 
C. W. Krick, 40 yards, third; H. W. Midden- 
dorff, 50 yards, fourth. Time, 4m. 30s. 

Summaries of the other amateur events: 

Two-miles national championship, I. A. 
Powell, New York, won ; E. W. Peabody, Chi- 
cago, second ; Edward Llewellyn, Chicago, 
third; C. M. Ertz, New York, fourth. Time, 
4m. 29 1-58. 

One-mile open, E. C. Hausman, New Haven, 
Conn., won; A. G. Goehler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
second; C. M. Ertz, New York, third. Time, 
2m. 9 4-58. 

One-mile handicap, Ray Murray, 70 yards, 
first ; J. T. Chalfant, 100 yards, second ; R. M. 
French, 100 yards, third; R. A. Miller, scratch, 
fourth. ‘Time, 2m. 6s. 


NEW ROAD RECORDS, 


The following road records have been allowed 
by the Century Road Club of America : 
Evans Century 
course, 6h. 30m, "308., [sm ie 1897. Course 
record, 
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Anton Hulman and Arthur Forster, Rockville 
to ‘Terre Haute, Ind., 1h. 19m. 30s., June 2oth, 
1897. ‘Tandem course record. 

E. F. Colberg, Rockville to Terre Haute, rh. 
31m. 30s., June 2oth, 1897. Course record. 

P. C. Wright and F. C. Fairley, Colorado 
Springs, Col., five miles straightaway, 11m. 36 
3-5S.; 10 miles straightaway, 23m. 35s.;15 miles 
straightaway, 36m. 42s.; 20 miles straightaway, 
50M. 17S.; 25 miles straightaway, rh. 03m. 4os.; 
75 miles straightaway, 3h. 45m. oos., June 2oth, 
1897. Colorado and American tandem road 
records, 

P. C. Wright and F. C. Fairley, 50 miles, 
standard course, 2h. 21m. 10s.; 100 miles, 
standard course, sh. 14m. 38s., June 2oth, 1897. 
Colorado and American tandem road records. 

In July, Elmer Davis, of Baltimore, Md., 
covered 316 miles on the road within twenty- 
four hours, beating by over two miles the 
previous best record, held by Henry Smith, also 
of Baltimore. This record is official, but has 
not been passed upon by the Road Records 
Committee of the C. R. C. 

The principal English, International and 
American amateur championships for 1897 
were decided between July 24th and August 
7th, inclusive. The first were contested under 
the auspices of the National Cyclists’ Union of 
England, at the Ashton, Birmingham, track, 
on July 24th, in the presence of over fourteen 
thousand people. The one-mile English ama-’ 
teur championship was won by T. Summers- 
gill, of Leeds, in the slow time of 5m. 52 255., 
the race being spoiled by waiting tactics until 
the home stretch was reached. Bourke was 
second, and Appleby, the former holder, third. 
Twenty-eight competitors started in the five- 
mile amateur championship, which was won by 
the Essex champion, and world’s record holder 
for the one mile on grass tracks, E. H. Ains- 
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worth, with Burnand second and Robinson 
third. Time, 17m. 42s. The one hundred 
miles amateur race for the Carwardine Cup 
was won by A. H. Harris in 3h. 44m. 15 2-5s., 
with A. W. Turner second and A. P. Pepper 
third, F. D. Frost, the previous holder, retiring 
at seventy two miles, The five miles Scottish 
championship resulted in a victory for C, A. 
Easson in 15m. 54 2-5s.; A. Walker, second. 

The International cycling championships 
took place at Glasgow, Scotland, on July 30th 
and 31st and August 2d, and were won by rep- 
resentatives of several European countries, the 
United States, for the third consecutive time, 
having no representation. The one-mile ama- 
teur international championship was won by 
Edwin Schrader, of Denmark, in the slow time 
of 3m. 24 4-5s., with W. P. Fawcett, of Eng- 
land, second, and R. Reynolds, of Ireland, 
third. The one-hundred - kilometer interna- 
tional amateur championship fell to E. Gould, 
of England, in 2h. 19m. 6 2-5s., R. Ouzon and 
R. Tjarby, second and third, respectively. 

Score in the ten-kilometer team race, ama- 
teur — England, 9g points; France and Den- 
mark, 11 points each; Scotland and Ireland, 
17 points each ; Holland, 19 points. 

Score for the Saltonstall International tro- 
phy—England, 24 points ; Denmark, 12 points; 
Germany, Io points ; France, 7 points; Ireland, 
2 points; Scotland, 1 point. 

NOTABLE EASTERN MEETS, 

Three excellent amateur events were con- 
tested at the National Circuit meet of the 
Riverside Wheelmen of New York on the Man- 
hattan Beach track, July 31st, resulting as fol- 
lows : 

Two-mile amateur handicap—F. W. Richt, sixty 


yards, 1; George Reith, scratch, 2; A. T. Fowler, two 
hundred and ten yards, 3. Time, 4m. 51s. 








A. H. Godfrey Photo. 


THE L. A, W. PHILADELPHIA MEET—THE INVASION OF WILLOW GROVE. 








EQUESTRIANISM. 


One-mile amateur, open—Charles M. Ertz, 1; George 
Reith, 2; H. Y. Hybell, 3. ‘Time, 2m. 23 2-5s. 

One-mile amateur tandem handicap — Miller and 
Babcock, 1; Ertz and Bedell, 2; O°Conner and Owen, 3. 
Time, 2m. 7 3 5S. 

The National Circuit tournament, held at 
Trenton, N. J., on August 2d, was participated 
in by several well-known amateurs. In the 
one-mile open I, A. Powell won over C. M. 
Ertz in one of the most hotly contested events 
of the year, Summaries: 

Half-mile amateur handicap—H. E. Rogers, sixty 
yards, 1; I. A. Powell, scratch, 2; George Reith, scratch, 
3. Time, 1m. 1 2-5s. 

One-mile amateur, open--I. A. Powell, 1; C. M. Ertz, 
2; E. C. Hausman, 3. ‘Time, 2m. 19 3-5s. 

Two-mile amateur handicap—Collett, sixty yards, 1; 
Ertz, scratch, 2; Dawson, scratch, 3. Time, 5m. 

THE CYCLE TRADE SITUATION. 

The general conditions of the bicycle and 
allied industries have undergone little change 
within the past month. The effects of the re- 
duction in prices by the Pope Manufacturing 
Company enforced the retirement of a type of 
makers and dealers who have demoralized the 
trade within the last three years by listing 
medium- grade wheels at high-grade prices, 
only to sell them from one end of the season 
to the other for whatever they would bring. 
Nearly all the American factories are working, 
with reduced forces, on the 1898 models. Pop- 
ular expectation has reached a high pitch in 
regard to the chainless bicycles, and this inter- 
terest is heightened by the absence in Europe, 
accompanied by their patent experts and attor- 
neys, of Col. Albert A. Pope, Mr. A. G. Spal- 
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ding and other manufacturers, who are expected 
to bring out some radical departures in the 
chainless idea. 

Prices of the highest grade English bicycles 
were affected before the end of July by the 
reduction announced in this country, The 
Rudge-Whitworth Company, one of the oldest 
and largest in the British Isles, was the first to 
lower its list ; and the probabilities are that this 
example will be generally followed by English 
makers. At this writing it would appear as 
though the only thing that can hold 1897 sched- 
ules to and through 1898 would be a failure of 
the chainless models to come up to present ex- 
pectations, These types are promised to be 
equal, or superior, to the chain-driven bicycles, 
and the wheel-buying public will be only too 
glad to see the claims fulfilled. 

THE PROWLER. 


RR Sake oa 

Mr. John P. Lovell, the founder, and until 
his death the head of the John P. Lovell Arms 
Company of Boston, Mass., passed away at the 
ripe age of 77, at his summer home on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, on the morning of 
July 29th. Prominently identified with the 
American sporting goods trade for a full gen- 
eration before the advent of the bicycle, Mr. 
Lovell was among the first to see the possibil- 
ities of the new industry which it was to bring 
into being, and taking advantage thereof, grad- 
ually built up one of the staunchest cycle-man- 
ufacturing concerns in New England, 


EQUESTRIANISM. 
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JUDGING CLASS XXXIX—HIGH STEPPERS AT LONG BRANCH, AUGUST, 1897. 


ORSE SHOWS are nowadays among the 
leading social functions. Apart from 
their usefulness as demonstrating the 
scope and purpose of the horse in its 

various forms, they are most enjoyable when 
they occur under clear skies, at the fashionable 
seaside resorts, and at the height of the sum- 


mer season. The Long Branch horse show is 
fortunate in this regard, taking place every year 
on or about August 12th, 13th and 14th. It 
comes as a refreshing diversion from the or- 
dinary seasic: wayeties, and was this year un- 
usually attr.ctive, both in the matter of at- 
tendance of the fashionable set and in the 
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superior quality of horseflesh placed on ex- 
hibition. The weather, too, except for a few 
moments on the closing day, was most propi- 
tious, and as a consequence the grand stand 
and velvet sward teemed with beauty and 
style such as only a popular American summer 
resort can produce. 

There were over four hundred entries in the 
forty-eight classes scheduled, horses of the 
high-stepping variety, such as fashion now de- 
mands, being largely in the majority. Of the 
horses exhibited, some old favorites held their 
places in the front rank, notably Charles F. 
Bates’s famous gelding Coxey, who was once 
again crowned champion high-stepper ; Louis 
Wormser’s Surprise and Superior, and Stars 
and Stripes, which won respectively first prize 
as a pair and in the class for spike teams; E. T. 
Stotesbury’s fine roadster, Hood’s McGregor : : 
William H. Clarke’s Vigilant Wilkes, and 
George S. Gagnon’s Northlight, which won 
highest honors in their respective classes. Sev- 
eral new horses were brought before the public 
at this show, among them the superbly matched 
pair of steppers, Sunlight and Starlight, shown 
by Hexter & Strauss, which took easily first 
prize asa pair, Sunlight being also voted the 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Charles 
put forward some surprises in the 
Whirl of the Town, A Round of 


ge we saddle-horse of the show. 
. Bates 
ke 
Pleasure, Amazement, Amusement, Holly- 
wood, and Hi, all of which ranked among the 
prize-winners, as did also the gray gelding, 
Actor, and the bay, Whirl of the Town, when 
shown as a tandem team, four horses from the 
same stable also winning in the class for road 
teams, 

John Arthur’s great hackney gelding, Leader 
the Scotchman, again distinguished himself in 
a class of eighteen, won also when shown in 
hand to halter, and came near winning the 
championship. Mrs. George S. Gagnon’s Great 
Cesar, The Cat and Gold Pointer, all took 
honors in their departments. Miss Adelaide 
Doremus cleverly rode W. A, McGibbon's 
Jubilee to victory in the saddle class, and tried 
hard for the championship against Stanton 
Elliott, whose mount, Sunlight, as already 
mentioned, ultimately secured the varicolored 
rosette. The hunter and pony classes, as well 
as those for thoroughbreds and hackney Ss, were 
poorly filled, and the conditions governing 
some of the harness classes were not stated. 

. H. Goprrey. 








Byron Photo. 


“Citizen, N. Y.”—The amateur golf cham- 
ion is Mr. H. J. Whigham, Onwentsia Golf 
lub, Lake Forest, Ill. The annual competi- 

tion for these honors will be held September 

14th-18th, at Chicago, Ill., and we will then have 
anew champion in each class, and you can watch 
the results of that competition. “The amateur 
champion at lawn tennis singles is R. D. Wrenn, 
and the amateur champions at doubles are 

Messrs. C. B. and S R. Neal. The annual 

competition for these honors is being held at 

Newport, as we gotopress. The question con- 





SURPRISE AND SUPERIOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LOUIS W. WORMSER,. 


cerning bicycling hardly admits of an answer. 
There are about 200 amateur and professional 
bicycle champions at distances from one-third 
of a mile up to 1910 miles 1408 yards, which 
was the distance covered by the professional 
champion Hale in his last 6 days’ race. Bi- 


cycle championships are being contested all 
through the season, both amateur and profes- 
sional, and the lists of champions are constantly 
changing from week to week, as the successive 
championships are held. Lists which would be 
correct this week are erroneous next week, etc. 
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ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MATTING OXFORD. 











The Best Goods Made. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 
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THEBEST MADE | 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 








Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 
POND’S EXTRACT 


Subdues all Inflammations, 
Cont-ols all Hemorrhages, 
Relieves alt Pain. 











For Insect Bites, 
Sunburn, 
Chafing and 
Summer Complaints 


IT IS UNEQUALED. 





of worthless imitations 


Beware said to be * just us good.” 
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ae ont UR oe POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 
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F your muscular and nervous system 
by following the advice of an 
athlete and physician, 


Randolph Faries, 
A.M., M.D., 


practical 
Craining 


for Athletics, Health and Pleasure. 
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The Knowledge acquired from twenty years’ associa- 
tion with athletes and athletic trainers is condensed 
into three hundred pages, full of practical lessons for 
men and women. 


who aspire to honors in 
At ¢tes track athletics and feats of 
strength and agility on the 
college campus, will find the following chapters inval- 


a uable : 
Permission of the Sarony Pub. Co. RUNNING BROAD JUMP, 
RUNNING IN GENERAL, BICYCLE RACING, 
SPRINTING, FOOTBALL, 
THROWING THE HAMMER, MILE WALK, BASKET BALL, 
HURDLE RACING, RUNNING HIGH JUMP, 
POLE VAULTING, TRAINING IN GENERAL. 


Add this book to your library. Place it in the hands of your 
arcnt sons and daughters. It will teach them how to attain the 
highest physical development and will fit them to cope with 

omece the many problems of life. 








INDORSEMENT “In discussing the various —_ pee he describes in 
g oC >») 6 DIp—7 each case a system ot training that will at once command 
OF THE PRESS. the respect uf experienced trainers,”"—Soston Herald. 





“The work of an athlete and physician who has per- “ Every phase of preparatior forthe highest and health- 
sonally proved the value of his theories in many a keen iest condition finds a place in this latest and best ot books on 
contest."—Brown Datly Herald. practical training.”“—Arcycling World. 

** All desiring to know the best methods of attaining “It is designed not only for those who wish to train for 
physical development should not be without the book.’’-— _ athletic contests, but for all who desire to keep themselves 
Gettysburgian. in glowing health.”—San Francisco Calé, 

6 
Price J 5 0 THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
DA . a 
POST-PAID. 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 


























‘* AMERICAN Diplomacy,” by Eugene Schuy- 
ler, is of especial value to travelers, inasmuch 
as in it the author describes the limitations, 
obligations and scope of the American consular 
system, a system with which travelers the 
world over come into frequent contact. Mr. 
Schuyler writes on this subject out of an abun- 
dance of personal experience, having success- 
ively represented in seventeen years the United 
States in Constantinople, Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Bucharest, Greece. Roumania and Servia. 

([Cuar es Scrisner's Sons, N. Y.] 


“THe Literary History oF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1763 1783,” by Moses Coit Tyler, 
professor of American history in Cornell Uni- 
versity, is the product of a method never be- 
fore so fully applied. The plan of the author 
has been to let both parties in the controversy 
—the Whigs and the Tories, the Revolutionists 
and the Loyalists—tell their own story freely 
in their own way. Therefore, by comparison 
with the usual way, this study of the American 
revolution brings about a somewhat different 
adjustment of its casual forces, of its instru- 
ments, its sequences, its acts and its actors. In 
the result the researches of the learned author 
through twenty busy years have yielded an 
abundant and extremely interesting harvest 

[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘* THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EmpIRE” 
(1848-71), by Col G. B. Malleson, puts into a 
plain concrete form the events from the period 
when Napoleon schemed the break-up of the 
Holy Roman Empire to the re-establishment 
of Germany as a sequel to the Franco-German 
war. [CHarLEs Scrisner’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘*Camp anp Lamp,” by Samuel Mathewson 
Baylis, is a collection of prose and verse from 
various publications in which they have from 
time to time appeared. In the bright fishing 
papers the author is particularly happy in 
rambling familiarly with the reader by leafy 
ways, amid lakes, woods and streams, from 
the Baie des Chaleurs to Michigan, in quest 
not alone of trout, but in breezy and enter- 
taining fashion showing him the ‘“ sweet rea- 
sonableness” of the angler’s creed—long 
since adopted as the author’s own—that ‘‘it’s 
not all of fishing to catch fish.” The ‘‘ Story of 
’37” was received with marked favor by editors 
and readers when first printed; while, of the 
new ones, ‘‘Annexed” will appeal especially to 
sojourners at Little Metis, dealing as it does 
with a legendary tale of the locality inter- 
woven with wider, loftier matters of love and 

atriotism, and incidentally depicting the evo- 
ution of a secluded hamlet into a fashionable 
summer watering-place. 
[Wittiam DryspaLe & Co., Montreal.] 





‘CANOE CRUISING AND CamPING,” by Perry D. 
Frazer, gives to the uninitiated many little 
hints and suggestions that are usually only 
learned and mastered after years of experience. 
To-past masters of paddling, sailing, camping 
and cruising, it will be a welcome reminiscence; 
to the neophyte a trusty guide and friend. 

[Forest AND STREAM Pus. Co., N, Y.] 

‘* LIFE AND LITERATURE IN THE FATHERLAND,” 
by John F. Hurst, D. D., is the result not 
merely of a thorough acquaintance with books 
but the record of careful‘observations and con- 
clusions arrived at after personal study of the 
homes, schools, tastes and usages of the Father- 
land, To readers of OutiNc it will be welcome, 
too, as a record of travel and recreation in 
many cities and on many historic routes. _ 

[NeLson & Puixuirs, Cincinnati.] 

‘‘SaunTERINGS,” by Charles D. Warner, has 
reached the twenty-third edition. To state 
this fact is to pay ‘‘Saunterings”’ its highest 
compliment. France, the Low Countries, Rhine- 
land and the Alps have been described by many 
pens, but never more happily than by the pen 
of the gifted Charles D. Warner. 

[Houcuton, Mirriin & Co., Cambridge. ] 

‘A Littte Tour 1n France,” by Henry 
James, will be welcome to all readers, and 
especially valuable to those who are too apt to 
think that France is Paris and that Paris is the 
celestial city. It was in the vague apprehen- 
sion that a little tour in France would be useful 
in dissipating these views that Mr. James re- 
solved upon a journey which ultimately and hap- 
pily led him through several provinces, where 
thousands of readers will gladly follow him, 

[Houcuron, Mirriin & Co., Cambridge. ] 

‘«Kinc's HANDBOOK oF NEw York City ” has 
reached another edition, a pretty conclusive 
indication of its worth. This volume contains 
exactly 1,008 pages, more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions, 30 chapters, and an index of 24 pages 
with 72 columns, containing over 5,000 items 
and about 20,000 references. The teat furnishes 
an elaborate but condensed history and descri 
tion of the city itself, and also of every notable 
public institution and especially interesting 
feature, The illustrations give many reminders 
of the past and furnish an extensive series of 
pictures of the present city, to an extent man 
times beyond that of any volume yet published. 
Every plate was made expressly for this book, 
and so were nearly all of the original photo- 
graphs. The whole has been carefully printed 
on an exceptionally fine quality of paper. It is 
the handsomest, the most thorough, the largest, 
the most costly and the most profusely illus- 
trated book of its class ever issued. 

[Mosrs Kine, Boston, Mass. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 











Bacon : Have you seen Sprocket lately ? 

EcsBert: No. 

“*He’s a sight. Face all cut, arm in sling, 
and walks lame.” 

‘* How Cid he do it—on his bicycle ?” 

‘‘ No; if he could have stayed on his bicycle 
he’d been all right."— Yonkers Statesman. 

EVOLUTION. 
Each time Dame Gossip tells her tale, 
And greater time elapses, 
With care she trims it down and leaves 
Out ifs, buts, and perhapses. 
—Puck. 
HE GOT RESULTS, 

‘You do not regret the money you expended 
on your boy’s college education, do you?” 

‘*T rather guess I don’t,” said the old farmer 
man, with glee and unction. ‘tHe learned 
me a lot of upper-cuts, short-arm jabs, and 
things that has made me the best man in the 
county.”—/udianapolis Journal. 


AS TO SCORCHING, 


Time’s money ; that’s the lesson 
The cyclist has to learn ; 
And he shouldn’t scorch a minute, 
Who hasn't money to burn. 
—Puck. 


THE ROLLING STONE. 


‘* Berger must have traveled a great deal.” 

‘* Yes, he doesn’t seem to know much about 
any one place."—Chicago Journal, 

GREAT LUCK. 

Bitty : Any luck fishing to-day, Jimmy ? 

Jimmy: Great! I didnt stick de hook inter 
me finger, nor slip off de log an’ fall in, ner git 
bit by mosquitoes, nor lose any uv me clothes, 
ner git licked w’en I got home !—Puck. 


Harvard had a splendid coach, 
Eli had one too ; 
All that old Cornell put up 
Was just a winning crew ! 
Cleveland Leader. 


CHANGED. 
From Go//, London. 


A far-off links beside a sunlit sea, 

The distance melting in the summer haze, 
The gorse ablaze 

With golden blossom passing sweet, 

And clumps of blue sea-holly at our feet ; 
A day of days. 

A girlish face, laughing but still intent, 

And sweet brown eyes that dance with merri- 


ment, 
Eyes that could laugh or cry as it might be, 
The whole wide world to me. 
Bathed in the golden glory of that day 
I stil can see 
That half-deserted links so far away 
Where we two used to play. 


The summer sun still dances on the sea, 
The gorse bloom lingers with its wealth of gold, 
Just as of old ; 
The low sea-holly with its shades of blue, 
Reflects to summer skies the stolen hue 
As on that smiling day ; 
And yet to me 
The lonely links—and all the world—are gray, 
And I've no heart to play. 
RosE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


BISCUITS IN CAMP. 
‘“You should have heard Smith cracking up 
his wife’s biscuits this morning ” 


‘‘T believe I did hear him. I thought at the 
time he was chopping wood.”—Truz¢h. 


Mrs. EAsTLAKE: You visited Venice while 
you were in Europe, I hear, Mrs, Trotter? 

Mrs. Trorrer: Yes, indeed! And we were 
rowed about by one of the chandeliers for 
which that city is noted.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


‘‘ Physical culture is so helpful—it teaches 
the children to go up stairs properly.” 

‘* How about coming down-st :irs ?” 

‘Oh, they generally slide down the banis- 
ters."—Chicago Record. 





“3S TRAVEL?AND? RESORTS: 


TO THE HIGHLANDS OF 
ONTARIO 
FOR YOUR OUTING. 











|= numberless beautiful and picturesque lakes 
of the ‘‘ Muskoka Region,” reached only by 
our lines, teem with trout, bass, muskallonge and 
other varieties of fish, while the adjacent forests 
abound in partridge, deer, bear and other fur-bear- 
ing animals. The chain of lakes known as Mus- 
koka, Rosseau and Joseph, are navigated ¥ the 
well-appointed steamers of the Muskoka Navi- 
gation Co., which give a good double daily service 
to the numerous hotels, clubs and private resi- 
dences which occupy picturesque positions along 
the lake shores and on the numerous islands. Such 
is the salubrity of this favored’ Highland country 
that it is fast coming into prominence as a Sanita- 
rium, and one finds here as accessories to climate 
all the comforts of the city while enjoying the 
scenery and charming variety in the primeval 
wilderness. To the northward, and reached by 
stage and rail from Port Cockburne, or by the ele- 
gant steamers or the N. W. Transportation Com- 
pany and Great Northern Transit Company from 
Midland, Penetang, Collingwood, etc., lies the 
famous Archipelago of Georgian Bay, which will 
ever claim the admiration of all tourists. 
Whether for health, pleasure or sport, this 
magnificent region offers 
superior inducements on 
account of its easy acces- 
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To this Charming Region | sti: 
‘ Send for ‘* Muskoka— 
; ndof Health and Pleas- 
From New York, Philadelphia and we,” “Fabingand sai 


Eastern Cities, is via ing Resorts Reached by 
G. T. Ry. System,” and 


P h i ae 
Niagara falls ana | sineieweinnieton 
CT mer Resorts. 
Or by way of oronto, 
MONTREAL, KINGSTON, ETC. 


For information, time-tables and descriptive GEO. B. REEVE, 
literature, call on GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


F. P. DWYER, W. E. Davis, 


GEN. PASS. 4 TICKET AGENT. 
E. P. A., GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
GEORGE BELL, 
273 Broadway, New York. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


One of the most beautiful books of summer 
travel ever published is that just issued en- 
titled ‘‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” gotten out by 
the Yarmouth Steamship Company. Outside, 
the delicate blue cover is outlined in white with 
gold letters and a spray of golden-rod in colors 
across the picture of a farm house in Acadia. 
Inside, there are thirty exquisite half-tone en- 
gravings, most of them full-page, and fifty-eight 
pages of beautifully printed text, describing 
the many delightful and too-little-known regions 
in Nova Scotia, with the best ways of reaching 
them. The Yarmouth Steamship Company 
does nothing by halves, and in issuing books 
as in providing for the comfort of passengers, 
it spares neither trouble nor expense. ‘‘ Beau. 
tiful Nova Scotia” can be had by sending the 
necessary postage (ten cents) to J. F. Spinney, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


THE route of the Frisco road running south- 
west from St. Louis affords untold pleasures 
to the lovers of nature, of good fishing and 
magnificent scenery. Not only is the fishing 
superb, but there is a great diversity of 
wild game in the forests and fields through 
which therivers run. Thereare deer, wild 
turkeys; as to the latter, in no place in the 
country can they be found as numerous as 
along the rich bottom-lands of the Gasconade 
and Big Piney. Gray and fox squirrels and 
bob-white quail are found in endless numbers 
along these rivers. While the noble pheasant 
is abroad in the hills, he is not so plentiful as 
the other game, but he is there to add his cheer- 
ful drum-taps to the music of the forests so 
dear to the heart of the sportsman. Arling- 
ton and Crocker are the two favorite starting- 
points for these who fish the Gasconade or Big 
Piney, where camping outfits and guides are 
to be had at reasonable prices. The guides 
furnish everything but blankets and provisions. 
Of course each angler wants to use his own 
tackle, but buckets and seines for minnows are 
supplied by the guides. There is no place 
where more comfort and convenience can be 
enjoyed than on those two Ozark streams, the 
Gasconade and Big Piney, for so small an out- 
lay of money. From the middle of July until 
the middle of September, the fly-caster has a 
harvest. Nowhere does the small-mouth bass 
rise prettier to the feathered lure than along 
the Ozark rivers. He is as gamy as any fish 
that ever fought the rushing waters of the 
rapids, or rested in the deep, still pools under the 
shadows of towering limestone bluffs. Either 
the minnow or the fly wiil bring a full creel to 
the angler who knows how to handle it. 
The open season on turkeys, quail and pheas- 
ants does not begin until November, but the 
squirrels are always meat for the sportsman. 
This game is not protected in Missouri or Ar- 
kansas, presumably because it is so plentiful: 
Good fishing can be enjoyed always late into 
November and often in December. ‘The Upper 
Meramec is not to be overlooked when camp- 
ing out is considered, The stream is a great 
deal like the Big River, which is really one 
branch of it, from the mouth of Dry Fork to 
Blue Springs outlet. Just as pretty fishing 
waters as ever wet a line are found up there, 
and there are plenty of fish also. To get a nice 


run on the Meramec, go out to Cuba with your 
boats and camping outfit. Four miles by wagon 
will place you right for a :tart on the river. 
There is plenty of game along the Meramec in 
season, and the same beautiful springs and 
magnificent mountain scenery. ‘The Frisco 
Railroad Company is exceedingly liberal and 
courteous to sportsmen, and is justly proud of 
the territory which it makes so easy of access to 
the great army of Waltonian disciples and fol- 
lowers of Nimrod. 

TuE variety and quantity of special garments 
without which modern outings may become a 
burden to the flesh are well illustrated by the 
display of James McCreery & Co., of New 
York, Men’s and ladies’ outing furnishings 
have received the special attention of the firm. 

In racing, whether on the track or the wheel, 
two points are of importance. First, that the 
clothes of the contestants should be suspended 
with absolute certainty of security; secondly, 
that their costumes should be separately recog- 
nizable afar off. S. B. Call, of Springfield, has 
for years paid special attention to these points, 

Eary in the spring we called attention to 
the Fishing Tackle Reference Book of Reuben 
Wood's Sons’ Co. It speaks volumes for the 
firm that the demand for the publication has 
exhausted this year’s issue, and that in order 
to secure next year’s issue sportsmen can be 
placed on the mailing list now. 

Ar no time does one appreciate the soothing 
and refreshing luxury of a Williams’ shaving 
stick so much as when on tramp, in camp or 
on ocean, It is a ste gua non on any outing 

To the golfer his clubs are not only a matter 
of pleasure but of pride. What the violin is to 
the musician, is the club to the golfer. He is as 
proud of an Auchterlonie or a Crosthwaite as a 
musician is of a Cremona. William Read & 
Sons, of Boston, import all the best brands as 
well as provide the general outfit of the game. 

Tue hammerless, double, ejector gun; the 
hammer double and single-barrel guns; the 
sporting and target rifles, manufactured by 
the celebrated Remington Arms Company, of 
Ilion, New York, are justly ranked among the 
most efficient and reliable firearms now in the 
market. The name of this firm upon an article 
is a guarantee, the value of which every expe- 
rienced sportsman understands as thoroughly 
as he understands the requirements of his 
favorite pastime. 

Prosperity makes demands, and even the 
oldest established concerns must meet them. 
Van Lengerke & Detmold are a case’in point. 
They have removed their high-grade stock of 
arms, ammunition, fishing tackle, cycles, and 
sporting sundries from their long-established 
home in Murray Street, to 318 Broadway, S. E. 
corner of Pearl. Their old customers are not 
likely to lose sight of them. 


Tue Adirondacks for health! Yes! But 
just what part of the wooded wilderness will 
be suitable to the physical condition of the in- 
tending visitor is often of supreme importance. 
The Fitchburg R. R. Company recognize this, 
and their bureau of free information is in the 
hands of a physician of lifetime residence in, 
and knowledge of, the entire locality. 
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E have a special department for the 


benefit of our readers who travel 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


roads, steamship lines, scenery, snooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenuc, New York City. 











ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 

EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. , and 

the NEW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 81 Fast 125th St, 
New York, N Y. Stenography, book-keeping, etc.,thoroughly 
taught—by mailor personally. We train for practical work 
and every year place hundreds in money-making positions, 
Glad to hear from any seeki..> employment and willing to 
study. Charaee low. Write jor catalogue. 


Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern improvements. 
. - - American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 





. GAINES, Principal. Address as above. 
Circular 


TOURING CASES, MEGAPHONES, “sce 


CRANE BROS., Linenoid Mfrs., Westfield, Mass. 


If you want a good hunting rifle, see 
advertisement on page Ixii. 





Croy Boats. 


PopuLtar Hupson RIVER ROUTE TO 


SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
ADIRONDACKS. 


Fare to resorts North and East on Delaware 
& Hudson or Fitchburg Railways always lower 
than by any other route. 

STEAMERS CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA 
leave foot West roth Street, daily, except Saturday, 6 P.M., 
connecting with morning express truins for north and east. 


Turse STEAMERS ARE FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 
AND HAVE UNSURPASSED ACCOMMUDATION FOR PASSENGERS. 


Sunday Steamers Touch at Albany. 


SARATOGA, $4.50 
LAKE GEORGE, 7.30 


Also to many other points at LOW RATES and 
are good during the season issued. 


State Rooms may be Secured in Advance. 


Send for list of reduced rate Summer Excursions, one 
hundred different routes, 





RCN Or amen 
Excursion 
Tickets to 








Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a most delightful seven-day tour to the 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Caverns of Luray, and 
Washington, to leave New York September 9. It 
will be in charge of one of the company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover an inteusely interesting sec- 
tion of the upper South. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted ladies, 
will accompany the trip throughout. Round-trip 
rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, $27 from New York, $26 from 
Trenton, and $24 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad. 


The Great Railroad System of New England. 


To the_—<_- 


Seashore, 
Lakes 
Mountains 


The Fishing and 

Hunting Resorts 

of 
Eastern and Northern 
New England, 
Canada, 
and the 

Maritime Provinces. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS, 


Fully illustrated and containing valuable maps descrip- 
tive of New England Scenery and Resorts, have 
been issued under the following titles : 


FISHING AND HUNTING. 

ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 
LAKES AND STREAMS, 

NORTHERN VERMONT, 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 


MERRIMACK VALLEY, 


LAKE SUNAPEE. 


Excursion and Summer Hotel Book—Free. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF TWO CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Address Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


GEN'L PASS. AND T'K’T AGT. 








“. 


COLORADO 
RIVER 


IN ARIZONA 


F TITAN CHASMS 


BEST LI 


sli 


Me” | TWO HUNDRED MILES LONG 
fe. | OVERAMILE DEEP 
Sem | AND PAINTED LIKE, 


A FLOWER 
i] REACHED VIA THE 


PP SANTA FE ROUTE. 


» | PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED) 
fa| BOOK MAILED FREE 


W.J.BLACK, G.P.A., 
TOPEKA, KANS, 
CAHIGGINS, A.6.PA., 
CHICAGO. 


Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
St Louis 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Toledo 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 




















VISITORS TO LINCOLN PARK IN CHICAGO 


Wiil be delighted with the souvenir 
book of this beautiful spot, now being 
distributed by the Chicago, Milwaukce 
& St. Paul Kaitway Company. Itisa 

magn.tice: t publication of 96 pages, 
fuil to overflowing with delicious half- 
tone picturescf oneof Creation s most 
charming places of resort for citizens 
of the Great Republic. 

No stranger visiting Chicago should 
be without a copy of the * Souvenir of 
Lincoln Park.” It can only be pro- 
cured by enclosing twenty-five (25) 
cents, in coin or postage stamps, to 
Geo. il. Hexfford, general passenger 
agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
_ cago, Ill. 





“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 


[NTERESTING 
Books 


PRACTICAL BOOKS OF | 
TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 34 
CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION-~ 
THAT IT IS PRACTICABLE 
TO PRINT IN THIS FORMS. 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 

STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN'L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R.R_GRAND CENTRAL STATION,N-Y- 


COPTMGAT, 189% EF CORTE M, CAmers, GENERAL GASSENCER ADEN. 
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* )Rwarson GPA&r. 
iTcHaurs RR. 
Boson Mass. 





Tae NeW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 
“AIR LINE LIMITED” 


Express Train between 


Boston as New York 


IN HOURS 
FOR DOLLARS. 


Bastbound leaves Grand Central Station, New York, 1.00 
>. M., New Haven 2.23 P. M., Middletown 3 18 P. M., 
Willitantie 4.08 P. M. Due Boston, Park Square 
Station, 6.00 P, M, 


Leaves Park Sqn Station, Boston, 1.00 P. M., week 
days only. ue Willimantic 2.48 P. M., Middletown 
3.33 P. M., New Haven415 P.M. Due Grand Central 
Station, New York, 6.00 P. M. 


noaing by the way of DEDHAM, the NEW FNG- 
AND RAILROAD, and AIR ‘LINE ROUTE. 


No aan between Boston and Willimantic, 
Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach, and 
Smoking Car. 


No extra charge for Coach accommodations on this train. 
Buffet Lunch served in Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


SEATS IN PARLOR-CAR $2.00 EACH. 


Limited in its equipment, and will only receive passengers 
to the extent of its seating capacity. 


TICKET OFFICES: 


Park Sq. Station and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 
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THE PRINCESS __ 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THs elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anzious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 

THE PRINCESS is situated on tising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATHING. 

THE PRINCESS 1s in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture. a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opp-rtunity fur promenace but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islards. 

THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, whi'e the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S. HOWE, Tanager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton, Bermuda. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anp WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tHe QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships “* TRINIDAD,” 2.600 tons, or “*ORINOCO,” 2.000 tons, having unsurpassed 
passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 4z NORTH RIVER, fortnightly until December 3:st, 
and every ten days during January, February, March, April and May, 1898 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 
ai To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
rbados. 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘“‘ PRETORIA,” 3.300 tons, ‘‘MADIANA,” 3,050 tons, ** FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2.700 tons, ** CARIBBEE,” 2.000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electr:c bells, 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York, 
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Is the largest, finest, most complete in every respect, and eminently the best hotel of the Bermuda Islands. The build- 
ing is the largest and finest structure on the island, and is provided with every modern improvement and conventence. 
The only steam elevator in Bermudais at THE HAMILTON. There are electric bells and gas in every room, hot 
and cold water, baths, etc. The service and cuisine are unexcelled. It has a livery stable provided with excellent 
horses and carriages of all descriptions ; the drivers are thorough and careful, and the charges moderate. A desir- 
able addition this winter will be an orchestra for dancing. 

The grounds are extensive and beautifully laid out, and are filled with many varieties of exquisite flowers through 
out the entire winter. The elevation is the highest in the city, thus insuring dryness and perfect drainage, and also 
commanding a delightful view of the city, the surrounding country, the harbor, the shipping, the forts and the ad- 
jacent islands. Tennis courts and croquet grounds are provided for the use of the guests. Lawn parties, sailing parties, 
picnics, military displays, band concerts, ‘yalls, receptions and theatricals are of frequent occurrence. Fishing, boat- 
ing, yachting and impromptu excursions create excellent diversion and variety for all. Within five minutes’ walk 
from the hotelare the Public Docks, Post Office, House of Assembly, Court House and Government Buildings. 

T HAMILTON is the place to rest, to dance, to fish, to go yachting or boating, to find genuine enjoyment, to 
mingle with society, to escape from it, to recuperate, to sleep, to dream, to lose one’s self in cedar groves. 

The Hotel is open for the reception of guests from December until May, thus including the most delightful months 
of a Bermuda year. 

Adaress the Managers until November rst at Devonshire, Boston ; after that date at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CaBLe ADDRESS, HOTEL BERMUDA. MEAD & BROOKS, Managers. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of pricenamed. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 

American Angler’s Book. Norris ‘ - $550 
American Game Fish . . Cloth, 2 50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells ‘ I 00 
Angling Sketches . 225 
Angling for Salt Water Fish’ 5° 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 1 00 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 3 00 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton 6 00 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury ‘ 5 00 
Fishing in American oe pias 2 50 
Fishing withthe Fly f 2 50 
tage with Hook let Lin 25 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells aa A 2 50 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. S. Green.. 50 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . I 50 
Our American Fish and How to Catch Them . I 00 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clar Cloth, 1 00 
Scientific Angler. Foster. I 50 

The Boys’ Own Guide'to Fishing, Tackle Mak- 

ing, and Fish ee vl —_ saint 
ton Keene. ° I 50 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 

Amateur Sailing. Biddle. I 50 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. Kenealy 50 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs . 2 00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. ‘“ Seneca” I 00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. Stephens 2 00 
Canoe and Camera. Steele . I 50 
Canoe Handling. C. B. Vaux I 00 
Canvas Canoes: How to build them. "Field 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen 1 50 
Cruises in Small Yachts . 50 
Electrica] Boats and Navigation. iustrated 2 50 
Fore and Aft Seamanship 5° 
Four Months in a Sneak Box. Bisho op I 50 

Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 
Examination " 2 00 
Illustrated Coast Pilot. N. L. Stebbins I 00 
Knots, Ties and Splices ; 50 


Model Yachts. Grosvenor . F ° ° e 
Naval Reserveman’s Guide . . . ° 
Practical Boat Building. Neison ‘ ‘ ° 
Practical Navigator. Bowditch . ‘ 
Sails and Sail Making. ° ° 
Simple Elements of Navigation 

Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick e 

Yacht Designing. Biddle . 

Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. Kenealy. Cloth 
Yachtman’s Guide. Patterson 

Yachting Under American Statute 
Yachtman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 


HUH HM HDD HD 


Signals, Seamanship. etc I 50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondacks. Illustrated. S. R. Stoddard $ 25 
Adirondack Tales. Murray ; ‘ I 50 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields I 25 
Camping and Cruising in Florida ° . - I 50 

ae in the Canadian Rockies. W. D. 
ilcox . 4 00 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson . I 00 
Forest Runes. ‘*Nessmuk” * ° I 50 
Hints on Camping. Henderson . ° I 25 
Hunting Tri bee a Ranchman ° . 3 00 
Hunter and per’s Guide. 25 
Log Cabins can ow to Build them. W.S. Wicks 1 50 
Mountain Trails in Colorado ° ° ° . I 50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse. 1 00 
Up the North Branch a gre. hs I 25 
oodcraft. ‘“Nessmuk” . ‘ ° I 00 

acl 

Art of Riding . ° ‘ ‘ . $2 co 
Curb, Snaffle and Spur : orn F I 50 
Diseases of Horses. Daiziel 75 
Horsemanship for Women. T. H. Mead : I 25 
How to Buy a Horse : ‘ ° : * 50 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor ‘ 6 es ‘ 00 
Practical Horse Keeper . s . ° . ° 00 


Riding for Ladies ‘ ° 
Riding Recollections. Whyte Melville :  : 
Road Track and Stable. By H.C. Merwin . 
ddle and Sentiment. A Story of the sale 

addle Horse and Guide to Riding . 
Training the Trotting Horse és e 

Turf Celebrities. By Wm. Da 2 
Woodruft’s Trotting Horses of America | 
Xenophon’sArtof Horsemanship... 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


Adventures on the Great ens ate of 
e Worl ° ° 
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A Mighty Hunter . . << e 3 
Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell : en Ge I 
Big Game of North America 2 . Cloth, 3 
Boys’ Book of Sport i 2 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland . ‘ I 
Cruisings inthe Cascades. ° 2 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. ” Bogardus ‘ 2 
Frank Forrester's Field Sports. 2 volumes,each 2 
Game Birds at Home. T.S. Van Dyke : I 


Game Laws in Brief 2 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson I 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E.T. Watson . : I 
Haunts of Wild Game. By Isaac McLellan . I 
How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow ‘ I 
How to Hunt and Trap. es I 
How to Shoot a Revolver ‘ 
Letters to Young Shooters . 


3 Vols, 11 
Modern Shotguns . I 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot 2 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . I 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson I 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . I 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van Dyke rx 
Short Stalks. E. B. Buxton. ‘ * ? 6 
Shooting onthe Wing . 
Sportsman's Paradise 3 
Sport with Rod and Gun 5 
Still Hunt. Van Dyke . 2 
The Modern Asmartena Pistol and Revolver I 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell' . a 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt ‘ 3 
bite 4 = Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. 
iss ° - ‘ 
“KENNEL. 
Ammerian Kennel. Burges. . . . $3 
Collie, The 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill 2 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mahew and Hutchinson 3 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond I 
Dogs of Great Britain and America . 3 
Dogs, Their Management and T reatment in 
Disease. Ashmont . ‘ . . ° 2 
Fox Terrier,The . . . . 


Greyhound, ‘The P 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont . 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables < 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 
Puppyhood to Age ri e . ° 
St. Bernard, The 

The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper, I 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills 2 
The Scientific Education of the tees to the Gun 
Training Trick Dogs ‘ « 


ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Across Asia on a Bicycle. By Thos. G. Allen, Jr., 
and Wm. L. Sachtleben 


nw 


nN 


. . I 
Always Strong and Happy. By j. R. Juda 7 I 
American Football. alter Camp . . I 
re of Boxing, The . 
——— Pilgrimage. By Casper Ww. , Whitney 3 
Ath tics and Out-of-Door Sports. By N. W 
Bingham, of Cloth, I 
Athletics for hysical Culture. “T. C. Knauff 2 
Badminton Library of oc . o1., OE VOks 3 
Bicycling for Ladies. = Maria E. Ward I 
Bicycle Repairing. By §. D. Burr I 


Bohn Library of Athletics—Cricket, Rowing, 
Boxing, Football, Cycling and Gymnastics. vol. z 

Cycling for Health and Pleasure. Porter e z 

Football Factsand Figures . ‘ ° . ‘ 

Golf in America. J. P. Lee . a = 

Handbook of Birds. Thos. enetaes! 
Colored Plates < -*% 

Howto Bowl . 

Hrqinne on and Physical Culture for Women. ms 

braith, M.D. e I 

Pedestriagiam, By Goulding ° . -« 

Pleasure Cycling. H. Clyde P <1 I 

Practical iawe ennis. James Dwight 

Practical oe ”- enieas Faries, 


A. ° ° . 
Rules of Golf’ . e 
Sandow’s System of. Poysia Training 
Schools and Masters of Fencing, The uture ; 
The Swordsman . ° ° ° 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs | 
Treatise on American Football. Stagg & Williams 
Walter Camp's Book of College Sports. 
Wheelmen’s Guide Book of —e Around 

New York... . ae 
Young Folk’s os lopzedia of Sports Hegnve” 2 
Zimmerman on Training ° 


2 vols, 


oe eh) 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





























LEARN EASILY 
THE TRICKS 
OF 

WIND AND 
TIDE, 


WITH 


/ 
‘4 Captain 


ff A. J. Kenealy’s 
LZ / Book, 


* a z 
ailing, "yer 
| AS THEIR GUIDE. 


A Second Edition necessary within the year of its launching. 





IF YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHERSEYE OPEN 


You will waste no time in ordering a Copy. 


Captain Kenealy has been a devoted son of Neptune ever since he 
was high enough to look over the gunwale of a skiff, and, in this book, 
he lays down the laws of navigation in a way which, as he says, smooths 
out the rough seas for the learner. 








A FEW OF THE POINTS DISCUSSED : 
Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; Rigging 
and Sails; Hints and Recipes; Rules of the Road; The Compass, 
Charts, Weather Wrinkles; Laying up for the Winter; Fitting 
out for a Cruise, and a handy Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 


The book has 182 pages and is fully illustrated. 








Paice, 50 CENTS, IN BOARDS; IN CLOTH. $1.00. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


at ———239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Hydro-Carbon Launch Co., 


Offices: 150 Nassau Street, New York, U.S. A. 














Builders of Cabin Cruisers, Open and Cabin Launches and Yacht Tenders equipped with Hydro-Carbon 
Motor. Smallest and most powerful Motor now in use. Occupying less floor-space and requiring less 
fuel than any other on the market. Positive in its action. Can be controlled in any portion of the boat 
desired. Having very few working parts, it requires little or no attention; a person with ordinary 
intelligence can be instructed in its use in five minutes. 

We build a boat equipped with our Motor, especially adapted for shallow waters, either with stern 
ar side wheel ; just the thing for Florida and Southern lakes and rivers. The Hydro-Carbon Motor 
develops 25 to 50 per cent. more horse-power than any other motor. These Motors are guaranteed for one 
year, or money refunded. 








Send 5 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


























When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 





lii OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Established I84u. 
CEO.B.CARPENTER&COo.| I. J. SHAW & CO., 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Fancy Oars... 


and Canoe Paddles 


Send for Price List. 


166 Commercial. St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








CHEW 


= | BEEMAN’S! 


THE ORIGINAL 


Yacht Sailmakers| ge -PEPSIN 


and dealers in every yachting requis**e. We have all Z CG U M 


the new fabrics for racing sails. Sena 3c in stamps for 
our up-to-date catalogue of yacht fittings and supplies. 
or 4c in stamps for catalogue of tents, etc. 


Tents, Camp Furniture and Flags, 
202-208 South Water Street, CHICAGO. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO, 
" _ CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO,, 








Cures Indigestion and 
Seasickness. 


All Others are Imitations, 
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MiB UILDERS OF 

THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH, HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS, SAIL 
YACHTS, ELECTRIC LAUNCHES, DINGHYS, GIGS AND YACHT TENDERS, 
SEABURY’S WATER-TUBE BOILERS AND MARINE ENGINES. 


Storage ‘Basin and Ship's Ways. Overhauling of all kinds promptly done. Charters 
and Insurance. Boats bought and sold on commission. Correspondence solicited. 


Send ten cents in stamps for catalogue to down-town Office, 


eccce 5 O Br oadway, or to Factory at Morris Heights, New York City.. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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HE unique, the phenomenal 


Spar Varnish, 


which in two seasons has won a position 
in advance of all other brands by its re- 
markable staying qualities in sunshine, 
frost and fog, would like to make your 
acquaintance if interested in sailing, yacht- 
ing, or canoeing. Address (for circular), 


NAVALITE, 2c of Chicago Varnish Co., 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
41 & 43 Dearborn Ave. Pearl Street & Maiden Lane. Pearl & High Streets. 


PUMP WATER CLOSET f stiermzena 


Fig. 60 ASO. ~ 
finishes entirely 
below seat, is | 


| SAIL 
especially MAKERS 
Tents Flags 


adapted for 
use on small 
AWn NOS 
60 Sout 1 St New York ( { 


yachts 
[SEND SCS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Spring Lake linker Boat Manig Co. 





ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 





YACHT PLUMBERS, 
And Manufacturers of Yacht Plumbing Specialties, 


{34 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, 


Patent Pump Water Closet. 


Our No, 4 can be put in a space 15x 15 inches, 





BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps 
for Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mic 


YACHT AGENCY. 





The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre- 
vent sea water from backing in. 


WM. BISHOP & SON, 


205 Suuth Street, N. Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 


YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTION. 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Seznp For CaTALoGuE. 

_ Modeling, Designing and Building a specialty, Owner 

intending to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBE, 


Telephone 569 Franklin. 





22 State St., Room 51, Cheesebrough Bldg., New York. 





SMITHS BOAT WORES. 


The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Safest and Roomiest 
World-wide Fame. 


— . 
SS SS ee 


159 & 160 South Street, New York 


Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsemest Finish 
3 Gold Medals. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








No. 6. 
Full of Meat 
FOR 


SHOOTERS. 


ae a PERFECT CLOSER 
We've Got It Boys! ; - FOR NITRO POWDERS. 

It’s Just What You Want. Send stamps for Ideal Hand-Book No. 6, 90 Pages. 
Mention OUTING. IDEAL MFG. CO., Drawer 86 E, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


THE “HAENEL” REPEATING RIFLE 


sanionenits SYSTEM). 








] 





Adapted to smokeless powder, high power 
central fire cartridges. Nickel-mantled bullets. Caliber .315 (8 mm). 
Pe coucspainseeceee 4,500 yds, | Point Blank Range 


; y a "de ‘p 
ee Killing Range......... 3,000 yds. | Velocity at muzzle, zooo ft.per second 


ILLUSTRATED een 
PRICE-LISTS 


The Spencer Repeating Shot Gun—-cavae. 
Can be fired 6 shots in 3 seconds. 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole Agents, 101 and 103 Duane Street, New York. 





Tre PARKER GUN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Winners of the Grand American Handicap, 1893, 1895 and 1896. 
Oldest Manufacturers of Breech-Loading Shotguns in America 
THE STRONGEST SHOOTING, AnD BEST GUN MADE. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 





PARKER BROTHERS, maxcers, 


New York Salesroom: Mention Outine. 


96 CHAMBERS STREET. ; MERIDEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








‘pein FOR ILLUSTRATED ja 313-315 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








Ejector Guns Good NEws FOR SPORTSMEN. 
No Longer ne Ve 


A Luxury. Lefever Automatic Ejector Guns 


At a price within the reach 
of every Sportsman. 


Our new EjEcTor has 
only two pieces; one ia 
hammer, one in frame. 


Send for Catalogue. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We have decided to meet the demand for Medium Priced Ejectors, and are Beepqnee to aceopt 
orders for all grades of our Hammerless Guns, fitted with Automatic Shell Ejec 


__Mention Ourinc. we LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


And at the same time keep your eye peeled. New things are introduced daily and it is the latest 
Loo @ ore Ou eq pattern of everything that commands the attention of the w ide-awake American. If an artic! — 
possess merit it is a feature readily recognized. Take no man’s word when buying a gun. 
Beit, Tt ist eae 
se! st 
est in the end. 


syracuse 
Cuns 


are built of material 
that commends 
them to the shooter. 
The finest possible 
ejector, the simplest 
my lock and the stro! 
§ est breecharepoin' 


‘ BS Gun unduplicated.” 
SYRACUSE 
SOLE AGENTS: aecuss 
Mceene. HERMAN BOKER 6&CO., Syracuse, 
101 Duane Srt., New York, N.Y. N.Y..US 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








‘CHARLES DALY GUNS, 


The best finished, best balanced, best Shooting Gun made. 
_ PRICES, $120.99 TO $375,090 () 


WALSRODE 
SMOKELESS POWDER. 





SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


The Winner of all Leading Powder Tests. \) 
Not Affected by Changes of Atmosphere. () 


() 


302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











SEMI-AUTOMATIC. 

Double Hits in % of One Second. 
REPEATS WITHOUT LOSING AIM. 

ONLY QUICK AND DESIRABLE 


ironies arereus exrom 07 MODEL. 
BURGESS REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


*“TAKE-DOWN.”* 





EXTRA SAFETY LOCKING. 


3 Hits in Less than One Second. 6 Hits in Three Seconds. 
STRONG, RELIABLE, HARD AND CLOSE SHOOTING. 


ALSO FOLDING GUNS, SAmés SYSTEM. 


Address for Circulars and Prices, BURGESS ARMS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS. 


MENes & BOYS’, $3-258 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
(2 Write for our illustrated circular 
and price-list of hand-made Hunting 
Shoes and Moccasius of every de- 
scription. 


Pour PHEASANTS FOR SILE 


1896 Hens, #1.50; Cocks, $1. 1897 Hatched 
Hens, $2 ; Cocks, $1.50. These prices for despatch 
up to Oct. 1th. Arrangements can be made for shipping 
same. Egg Orders booked for next year, Terms, prompt 
cash with order. References given. 


W. HOBWOOD, Game Farm, Watlington, Oxfordshire, England, 















Do You 
Want a Canoe > 


A beautiful Rushton Canoe, worth $65.00, 
brand new, will be given to anyone sending us 
20 new subscribers to OUTING before Decem- 
ber Ist. 

Sample copies and subscription blanks for 
use in soliciting, sent on application. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





The John MM). Rogers Boat, Gauge and Drill Works, 


SUCCESSORS TO CLAY & TORBENSEN, 


CLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


STEAM YACHTS 
AND LAUNCHES. 


Auxiliary Cruiser; and House Boats. 
Metal Life Boats. 

Compound and Triple Expansion Engines. 
Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 

Our Oil Burners are The Best. 

Repair Work a Specialty. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindiy mention OUTING. 
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When 





cia You Go 


TAKE A 


STEVENS FAVORITE 
RIFLE. 


This Rifle is perfect 
‘ for small game shoot- 
, ing and target prac- 
itice. It is symmet- 
rical, compact, weighs 
but 4% pounds, and is 
made for rim-fire .22, 
+25 Or .32 Calibre car- 
m tridges. 


Prices: 


fy me. 17— With 
Plain a. 
86.0 





*, No. 18—With 
‘Larget Sights, 


$38.50 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O. Box 560, 





A Book on Shooting, 


an 
Catalogue Sent Free. 








Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





SMALL PROFITS. wt QUICK SALES, 
rout 
Flies 


FOR TRIAL. 
Send us 15 cts. °°). price 24 come 


1,000 


Split Bamboo RopDs 


WITH CORK CRIP, 69° EACH. 


Fly Rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces, 
Bait Kods, 9 teet, 8 ounces, 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., ‘New'vomn” 


NEW YORK, 
TACKLE catalog free on application. 


FE HIRAX 


A NON-POISONOUS LOTION 
For instantly comoving rasa caused by bites 
and stings of SQUITO 
Spiders, Bees, Black Flies, Yellow Jackets, &c. 
A Most Effective Remedy For IVY POISONING. 
Sold _b Dr eRiStS oot or mailed for Twenty-five cents. 
THE HIR EST 26TH STREET, New York. 
ol Postal he for Frre Sawpir 














tehe® Southern In-ustrial Journal, 
hy the truth avout Southern con- 
, i and possibilities. lf you 
Fy Bays oper 2% cents for 
hs, or $1.00 r year. 
00. Atlanta, Ly 4 


Dixie? 


THE “DIXIE” 





ADIRONDACK LANDS £ 


GAME PRESERVES-COTTAGE SITES, 


FOR SALE in Various Parts of thay 
in: Suitable for GRAND PARKS. 
FOREST LANDCU. SYRACUSE, N-Y 





By the mosquito or black flies while 
A Punctured fishing or Teatton, avoided by the 
— I | use of Wood’s Lollacapop, 
Nose, \|| “The Mosquito Stopper.” 
Does not blacken nor injure skin. 
Neck, Arm | Has pleasant odor. Soild for 40 years. 
— ! ee ag Foon ga for 25 cents by the 
ckle Makers. 
or Hand . 


Reuben Wood's Sons’ Co. 





Tie MATER REEL 







It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever _ lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this papev. 


Little 
Finger 
Does it. 





‘““Yes, he was s 


stretched a cast,”’ 


: 
; 


VCVVVVVVVVSVSEVVVSTVSSVVFFGGEA 


and I landed him with a ‘ Bristol’—the staunchest, springiest rod that ever 
There is no rod made to-day, of any material, that will 
begin to please a fisherman half so well as a BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD. 
Made in 17 different sizes and styles, and weighing from 6% to 11% oz. 
Our catalogue “ B”’ tells about ‘em. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn 

Vee VeSrVeVesesssessssesesessessesessesseseses 








Send for it. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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MAKES, KEEPS 
AND RESTORES 
BEAUTY. 


Famous Complexionist 


according to the New York Journal, says: 

‘The face as well as the body should be washed and 
scrubbed with a rubber brush at least once a day, and 
if possible oftener.” 

It is not only Seaver but pleasure when you use Bailey’s 
Rubber Complexion Brush; the skin responds at once. 
throwing off the oily wastes and dead tissues. A feeling o 
exhilarating comfort follows—the skin _be ins to live—then 
beauty follows. Nature takes care of beauty and grace of 
feature if the skin is properly cleansed. HKailey’s Complex 
fon Soap assists in proper Cleansing, and like all the iamous 
Bailey congas should be 
Found at all Dealers or sent on Receipt of Price. 
Ralley’s Rubber Complexion sei ‘ 80. cH 
Bualiley’s Complexion Seup, . 5 : ‘ . -10 
Balley’s Rubber Bath Brush. . . . 50 
Railey’s Rubber Toilet Brush darge), ; 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush , =m), 

Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, . 
Balley’s Rubber Glove C leaner, 


Catalogue free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Bortst0n St., Boston, MAss. 











Meseetions is me 


a 


It sets a known Standard 


and tested 
of cxccllence, 


Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
Enduring Service, 
Unequalled Econ- 
omy and Conven- 
ience. The... 


bears the stamp of 
Unqualified Public Approval 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 

















Leeming, Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal, 





= lutea 
"Diseases ec. 


fo SPRATIS (ais 


241E S6é Sr, 





Blair’s Pills. 


creat English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Comoiaints. 
Sure, prompt and effectire. Oval bo: 
34, round box 14 Rote 
At all druggists, and 224 William St., 
New York. 








Dogs. 


If owners and fanciers better under- 


stood proper disinfection and germicides, 
there would be less mang>, distemper, 
fleas, lice, etc. 


** How to Disinfect,” an illustrated book _siving 


practical instruction for d lisinfec tion in everyday life 
and durin; cases of infectious illness, free on applica- 
tion. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


806 and 808 Broadway, New York. 








The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOT 
— Strongly Guarded.—— 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEO. H. VOSE, Secretary. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. lix 


HE BRAY FLY-BOOK 


The Only Perfect Fly- Book Made. 


f oATEN 
reg! 


THE BRAY FLY-~BOOK 
PATENTED 1/880. 5 
DAME STODDARD, & KENDALL, 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS, 


BOSTON-MASS-U.S.A, 











**VEST POCKET.”’ 


. 21B, Buffing Leather, capacity 2 dozen Flies (Vest Pocket Size) 7x23 inches. 
One Celluloid Leaf $1.00 each 
. 21M. Morocco Leather, capacity 2 dozen flies (Vest Pocket Size) 7x23¢ inches. 
One Celluloid Leaf .50 each 
. QTR: Buffing Leather, capacity 4 dozen Flies, 74 ins, - 1.50 each 
42B. 4 7X4 Two e pe .50 each 
63B. : sas a “* sq “* ‘Thtée A each 
82B. : 4s 7X4 Two .50 each 
, 238. 7X4 Three .00 each 
42M. 7X4 Two each 
63M. 744. * Three .00 each 
82M. 4° Two ’ each 
. 123M. 7X4 ahree ** 4 .00 each 
42S. "24 “* Two “ ‘ each 
63S. 2 Three ‘ .00 each 
82S. ‘ 7x4 ‘* Two a “ each 
. 1238. " 12 “<< oq“ Phree “ 6.00 each 
42A. Genuine Alligator Leather, capacity 4 dozen Flies, 7x4 ins. Two 
Leaves 
63A. Genuine Alligator Leather, petting 6 dozen Flies, 7x4 ins. Three Celluloid 


lal 


DON WOLD WD 


se 


“ 


_ 


se 


7.00 each 


7.00 each 
82A. Genuine Alligator Leather, capacity 8 dozen Flies, 7x4 ins. Two Celluloid 
Leaves 


7-5 

. 123A. Genuine Alligator Leather, capacity 12 dozen Flies, 7x4 ins. Three Celluloid 
8.00 each 
High-grade Fishing Tackle of every description ; flies for all waters. Our salesmen are famil- 


iar with the wants of fishermen going to any of the northern resorts, and can give correct informa- 
tion as to location and tackle needed. 


Mantecured Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 


370, 372 and 374 Washington St., 5ocere steer. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 


oO each 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Sane ~ Sam 1 


fi S SNS 
RK i BY 


(Dy 


The above cut illustrates our 


No.746 Pyandy (]Jagon. 


It is all that the name implies, and we sell it at a very 


welANDY PRICE. 


It is trimmed with leather, both seats shift, light and roomy, has drop 
tail-gate. may be fitted with canopy top and curtains. 


We also carry in stock all of the different styles of vehicles used in town and country. 


BREAKS, BROUGHAMS, VICTORIAS, WAGONETTES, 
GAME CARTS, DRAGS, OPERA BUSSES, CABRIOLETS, 
ROCKAWAYS, MAIL CARTS, SURREYS, BUGGIES, 
RUNABOUTS, PHAETONS, TRAPS, STATION WAGONS. 





Harness. Harness. Harness. 
EVERY STABLE REQ UISITE. 


STUDEBAKER 


BROS. MFG. 
BROA DWAY, Corner of Prince Street, N EW YO RK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 





OTINe ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 
Rubber Wheel Co., 


LANSING, MICH., 


Manufacture Vehicles of all kinds, fitted with 


Ball=-Bearing Axles 


Rubber Tires. 


Send for Catalog giving full description of 


Sulkies, Skeleton Wagons, 
Bike Buggies and 
Special Work to Order. 


Address— 


Michigan Rubber Wheel Co., 
LANSING, MICH. 


Box 458, 





Forest Park Farm, 


BRANDON, VT. 








H. R. C. WATSON, Owner. 
WILLIAM G. McCLINTOCK, Supt. 


FOREST PARK FARM, BRANDON, VT. 
Breeders of Choice 
Ayrshire Cattle, Normandy Cattle 


—AND— 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 





Catalogue and particulars sent upon application. 





lr 


sooo 








NO UNCERTAINTY— 


“BLUE LABEL” 
KETCHUP 


Is Positively Good, 
On Everything Always 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, ‘ll 
BUT ONLY IN BOTTLES Je wy 


Our Booklet “From Tree to 
Table,” free for the asking, 
tells you of our full line of 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 
Meats, Jams, Jellies, and 
Preserves. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. ji 
ui 


Rochester, N. Y. 








so good it ie 
be impossible 
to better it. 

One pound of Boot Jack 
in a convenient box by mail 


ne for$1.00—if your tobacconist 
doesn’t keep it,. 


JOHN FINZER & BROS, 
Louisville, Ky, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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bas bad 
his day, 


so has the hammer 
gun and rifle. 


The demand is now for a 


ammerless Rifle. 
a 


We will give away to anyone sending us ten. 


Ha 


new yearly subscriptions to OUTING, at $3.00 each, 
the latest model Six-shot 


Savage Repeating Rifle, 


WORTH $25.00 


If you want a good rifle write to us and we will 
supply you, free of charge, with sample copies and 
subscription blanks to work with. 


If you do not succeed in securing the number of subscriptions necessary to receive the 
article for which you are working, we will pay, at any time, a cash commission for each 
$3.00 subscription which you have to your credit; or we will allow the subscriptions to 
your credit to apply on any other premium in a list which we will send upon application. 

If you find it easier to take 4-months’-trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each, we will credit 
three of these as one $3.00 subscription. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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~ People who order 
the....: 


Champagnes 
Great Western and 
Carte Blanche, of 
the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., Rheims, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 
(the oldest existin 
Wine Co. in the U 
S.) will receive hon- 
est goods— fruity, 
sparkling, whole- 
some—fully as sat- 
isfactory as any 
French article at 
less than half the 
price. 

These wines are all 
fermented in the bottle, 
same as the French. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue. 


o> ey 
thsi HB, Kirk & Co., 
Agents for New York 

and vicinity. 


‘| Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
¢| Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


=z. 
YF, * 2 
bs m3 yee 
SEE xe 3 an 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
%ersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cts. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
rlb.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp. 


DLT SI SU SC CSRS TION 





mon J .B).WIiLlLiIAMmMs co., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 





>—is— I> 5 —_ BR 
aw 2 ae eee 


to the fancy shirt. Heat and rub- /) 
bing damage both the color and the 
fabric. The shirt materials that BA 
stand this test are made by Mount 
Vernon Mills. ‘The colors are W: 
woven in—the fabrics are the best [¥) 
the loom can produce. When buy- {J 
ing a fancy shirt, (r'negiee, ask if the [> 
fabric was made by 


Mount Vernon Mills. li 


An instructive book for shirt wearers mailed free. 


MT. VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. |‘ 





is enjoyed by all who 
wear 


Ypsilanti Health Underwear 


It means unrestricted motion; great- 
est comfort, perfect fit. The ideal 
one-piece garment. Our book tells its 
hygienic principles. Sold in all cities 
on large towns. Mailed free. 


Hay & Todd Mfg. Co., Yrsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, r 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 





cr, : 











WARRANTED FOUNTAIN PEN, 14k. sotio covo. 


Iridium pointed 14-k. Pen—Handsomely Chased Hard Rubber Holder—No Defects. Every 
Point a Point of Perfection, No better working pen made at any price. 
Warranted 10 years. Mailed complete, bored with filler, 99 cents. If not eminently satisfactory, we refund your 
money and wi houtafues.—AGENTS WANTED. FREE CATALOGUE. 
Cc. W. LITTLE & CO., Department, O, 32 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Centuries Are Not Long 


to cyclists who use 


Being the concentrated nutriment of prime lean beef, delicately 
spiced and seasoned Vigoral is both meat and drink and a true 
foe to fatigue. No trouble in its preparation; a cup of water, hot or 
cold, is all that is necessary. To be had of all druggists and grocers. 


Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral,’” is mailed 
free and contains much that is interesting. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 























The Splendid pcan 


Constantly Being Made With 


WINCHESTER GALLERY 
AMMUNITION 


Are Proof of Its Superiority. 


Results Count. Winchester Ammunition Always Gives the Best Results. 
AMMUNITION FOR ALL KINDS OF SHOOTING 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


FREE—136-P. .| 312 Broadway, New York. 
Illustrated Catalogue. STORES: | 418-420 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


)Onia> Guaua> 6 





rananaaina Fall a 





(asaya asaya) Fall Openin gaya asa) as) as) 


KNOX* HATS 


FALL STYLES NOW READY. 





STANDARD OF FASHION EVERYWHERE. 
Yachting Gentlemen’s 
Hunting x ed Ladies’ 
Golfing Jee aah ee Children’s 


Hats for Every ee = . 4 3 Hats for Every 
Sport ac ad One. 


NEW YORK} 194 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN: 340 Fulton St. Agents in all the 
212 Broadway. CHICAGO: 191 State Street, Principal Cities. 








All orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. Students’ orders for class or other hats 
are given particular notice. 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


SRR Fall Opening 7 





IIIS UDC TRIM IR) 





4 





FLess & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FiFTH AVENUE, New YORK. 








iron “? ST. DENIS HOTEL; =~ 

sine ngurpacsed; . - 

NEW YORK Be : J ule, Rosaed, Homelite 
Rooms $100 to 85.00 per Dar. Broadway and Ilth St., opp. Grace Church. 








NY 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 


German 
Sweet 
Gh Chocolate 


Q 








ee eM he 





1440 Broadway 
(40th Street). 


No other soap 


‘*VAN=DY KE,” 


Is used by $0 


ey, Will carry one 
“ through a long day’s 
ride or tramp 
without any loss of 
vitality or 
nervous energy. 


many families. 


9946 7 Pu re. 
, 





Put up in 
4 0x. Cakeg. 





For sale by grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Ltd, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ROCK WOOD, 


POP PIO IDL Ie Pr LOLI WL ALAIN A Ores Grr ol” 
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ARE MADE 
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STEINWAY & SONS, § ccisscresttrecrte cares 


his frying-pan something refreshing and nutri- 
MANUFACTURERS OF tious, ready whenever his camp-fire is lighted. 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


beg to announce that they have been 
officially appointed by Patents and Di- 
plomas, which are displayed for public 
inspection at their warerooms, manufact- 
urers to His Majesty William II., Em- 
peror of Germany, and the Royal Court 
of Prussia; to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain; Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales; The Duke of Edinburgh; His 
Majesty Umberto I., the King of Italy, 
also to Her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
and their Royal Courts. 
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Pe a a a ee 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 


ee s 
¥ 
107-111 East 14th Street. w Famous Fer 1S Bacon. 


i NE YORK. V4 ALL GOOD GROCERS SUPPLY THEM. 
N = 
23252292 9293299999999929 >DddID DIVE SEE CECE KES ESEEKESE 


Py a a 


REGULAR CABINET CARDS, $6.00 per dozen. 
EESESESESE SEES ESSE ESSERE EEE EERE EE EEE EEC ECE SSE ESE 





THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY ! 


SAVACE .303 


SMOKELESS POWDER SIX-SHOOTER. 
D ica, N, Y., U.S.A. 








